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S0MNAHBULI8M has been in all ages known. Aristotle says, " There 
are individtials who rise in their sleep and walk about, seeing as clearly 
as those that are awake." Diogenes Laertius states that Theon, tlie 
philosopher, was a somnambulist. Galen slept whilst on a road, and 
pnrsned his journey, until he was awakened by tripping on a stone. 
Felix Pater fell asleep while playing on the lute, and was startled only 
by the £Edl of the instrument;* while the present age teems with instances 
of the most astounding character. 

" There is no doubt," says Dr. Millingen, " that in somnambulists 
the intellectiiai functions are not only active, but fi-equently more 
dereloped than when the individual is awake. Persons in this state 
have been known to write and correct verses, and solve difficult pro- 
blems, which they could not have done at other times. In their actions 
and locomotion they are more cautious, and frequently more dexterous, 
than when awake. They have been knoivn to saddle and bridle horses, 
aiUr having dressed themselves; put on boots and spurs, and afler- 
wards ride considerable distances from home and back again. A sleep* 
walker wandering abroad in winter complained of being frozen, and 
asked for a glass of brandy, but expressed violent anger on being offered 
a glass of water. The celebrated sect of Tremblers, in the Cevenncs 
mountains, used to rove about in their sleep, and, although badly ac- 
quainted with the French language, expressed themselves clearly and 
put up prayers in that tongue, instead of the Latin Pater and Credo 
which they had been taught." 

" If," observes Dr. Mason Good, " the external organ of sense thus 
stimidated be that of sight, the di'eamer may perceive objects around him, 
and be able to distinguish them : and if the tenor of the dreaming ideas 
should as powerfiilly operate upon the muscles of locomotion, these also 
may be thrown into their accustomed state of action, and he may rise from 
his bed, and make his way to whatever place the drift of his dream may 
direct him, with perfect ease, and free from danger. He will see more 
or less distinctly, in proportion as the organ of sight is more or lei^s 
Skwake: ^et, from tho increased exhaustion, and, of course, increased 

* Puriofiities of Afedical Experience. 
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torpor of the other organs, in consequence of an increased demand of 
sensorial power from the common stock, to supply the action of the 
sense and muscles immediately engaged, every other sense will probably 
be thrown into a deeper sleep or torpor than if the whole had been 
quiescent. Hence, the ears may not be roused even by a sound that 
might otherwise awake the sleeper. He may be insensible not only to 
a slight touch, but a severe shaking of the limbs; and may even cough 
violently, without being recalled from his dream. Having accomplished 
the object of his visionary pursuit, he may safely return, even over the 
most dangerous precipices — ^for he sees them distinctly — ^to his bed; 
and the organ of sight being now quite exhausted, or there being no 
longer any occasion for its use, it may once more associate in the 
general inactivity, and the dream take a new tiurn, and consist of a new 
combination of images.^' 

Dr. Pritchard, in his " Treatise on Insanity," says " there is an ob- 
vious relation between the state of the faculties in somnambulism and 
that which exists during dreams. It is indeed probable that somnam- 
bulism is dreaming in a manner so modified that the will recovers its 
usual power over muscular motion, and likewise becomes endued with a 
peculiar control over the organs of sense and perception. This power, 
which gives rise to the most curious phenomena of somnambulism, is of 
such a kind, that, while the senses are in general obscured, as in sleep, 
and all other objects are unperceived, the sonmambulator manifests a 
faculty of seeing, feeling, or otherwise discovering those particular ob- 
jects of which he is in pursuit, towards which his attention is by inward 
movement directed, or vrith which the internal operations of his mind 
bring him into relation. As in dreams, so likewise in somnambulism, 
the individual is intent on the pursuit of objects towards which his 
mind had been previously directed in a powerful manner, and his atten- 
tion strongly roused; he is in both states impelled by habit, under the 
influence of which he repeats the routine of his daily observances. A 
somnambulator is a dreamer who is able to act his dreams.'* 

" Somnambulism," observes Macnish, in his " Philosophy of Sleep," 
" I have had occasion to remark, is very common among children ; and 
I believe that it more frequently affects childhood than any other age. 
It is a curious, and not easily explained fact, that the aged, though they 
dream more than the middle-aged, are less addicted to somnambulism 
and sleep-talking. Indeed, these phenomena are seldom noticed in old 
people. 

" It has been matter of surprise to many, that somnambulists often 
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get into the most. dangerous situations without experiencing terror. 
But the explanation of this ought not to be attended with any real 
difficult J ; for we must reflect, that alarm cannot be felt unless we 
apprehend danger, and that the latter, however great it may be, cannot 
excite emotion of any kind, so long as we are ignorant of its existence. 
This is the situation in which sleep-walkers, in a great majority of 
cases, stand. The reasoning faculties, which point out the existence of 
danger, are generally in a state of complete slumber, and unable to 
produce corresponding emotions in the mind. And even if danger 
should be perceived by a sleep-walker and avoided, as is sometimes the 
case, his want of terror is to be imputed to a quiescent state of the 
organ of Cautiousness; the sense of fear originating in high excitement 
of this particular part of the brain. That the reasoning faculties, how- 
ever, are sometimes only very partially suspended we have abundant 
evidence, in the fact of the individual not only, now and then, studiously 
avoiding danger, but performing offices which require no small degree 
of judgment. In the higher kinds of somnambulism, so many of the 
organs of the brain are in activity, and there is such perfect wakeful- 
ness of the external senses and locomotive powers, that the person may 
almost be said to be awake." 

" The remote causes of sleep-walking,*' he again remarks, '^ are so ob- 
scure, that it is seldom we are able to ascertain them. General irrita- 
bility of frame, a nervous temperament, and bad digestion, will dispose 
to the affection. Being a modification of dreaming, those who are much 
troubled with the latter will, consequently, be most prone to its attacks. 
The causes, however, are, in a great majority of cases, so completely un- 
known, that any attempt to investigate them would be fi-uitless; and 
we are compelled to refer the complaint to some idiosyncracy of consti- 
tution beyond the reach of human knowledge.'* 

'' To prevent a recurrence of somnambulism," he adds, '^ we should 
remove, if possible, the cause which gave rise to it. Thus, if it proceed 
&om a disordered state of the stomach, or biliary system, we must em- 
ploy the various medicines used in such cases. Plenty of exercise 
should be taken, and late hours and much study avoided. If it arises 
from plethora, he must be blooded, and live low; should hysteria pro- 
duce it, anti-spasmodics, such as valerian, ammonia, assafoetida, and 
opium may be necessary. 

" But, unfortunately, we can often refer sleep-walking to no complaint 
whatever. In this case, all that can be done is to carry the individual 
as safely as possible through the paroxysm, and prevent him £Fom injury 



by ihe means \ve have mentioned. In many iniumces, the atfeCtiMi Yrtll 
weai' spontaneously away: in others, it will continue in spite of every 
remedy." 

I have been, during the progress of this work in monthly parts, appre- 
hensive that the scenes introduced, and the incidents described, might 
be deemed impossible. I am, therefore, anxious to show not only that 
they are not impossible, but that they are not improbable; and with 
this view I will now proceed to extract a series of well auth^tioated 
facts — ^facts related by men who have acquired the highest reputation 
for talent and honour. 

Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, describes the case of " a girl, in which this 
affection began with fits of sonmolcncy, which came upon her suddenly 
during the day, and from which she could at first be roused by shaking 
or by being taken into the open air. During these attacks she was ill 
the habit of talking of things that seemed to pass before her like a 
dream, and was not at the time sensible of anything that was said to 
her. On one occasion she repeated the entire of the baptismal service 
of the Church of England, and concluded with an extemporary prayer. 
In her subsequent paroxysms she began to imderstand what was said to 
her, and to answer with a considerable degi^ee of consistency, though 
these replies were in a certain measure influenced by her hallucination. 
She also became capable of following her usual employment during the 
paroxysm. At one time she would lay out the table for breakfhst, and 
repeatedly dress herself and the childi^en, her eyes remaining shut the 
whole time. The remarkable circumstance was now discovered, that, 
during the paroxysm, she had a distinct recollection of what had taken 
place in former attacks, though she had not the slightest recollection of 
it during the intervals. She was taken to church during the paroxysm, 
and attended the service with apparent devotion, and at one time was 
so affected by the sermon that she actually shed tears; yet in the 
interval she had no recollection whatever of the circumstance^ but 
in the following paroxysm she gave a most distinct account of it, 
and actually repeated the passage of the sermon that had so much 
afilected her. This sort of somnambulism, relating distinctly to two 
periods, has been called, periiaps erroneously, a state of dottle consckUB* 

" A girl, aged seven years," says Dr. Abercrombie, " an orphan, of 
the loivest rank, residing in the house of a farmer, by whom she was 
employed in tending cattle, was accustomed to sleep in an apartment 
separated by a veiy thin partition from one which was fluently ooou- 
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pied by aa ituier«at fiddler. This penon was a muncian of very 
considerable skill, and often spent a pari of the night in performing 
pieoes of a refined description; but his performance was not taken 
notice of by the child, except as a disagreeable noise. Ailer a residence 
of six months in this family she fell into bad health, and was removed 
to the house of a benevolent lady, where, on her recovery after a 
protracted illness, she was employed as a servant. Some years after 
she came to reside with this lady, the most beautiful music was often 
heard in the house during the night, which excited no small interest 
and wonder in the family; and many a waking hour was spent in 
endeavours to discover the invisible minsti*el. At length the sound was 
traced to the sleeping-room of the girl, who was found fast asleep, but 
uttering firom her lips a sound exactly resembling the sweetest tones of a 
small violin. On further observation it was found, that after being about 
two hours in bed, she became restless and began to mutter to herself; she 
then uttered sounds precisely resembling the tuning of a violin, and at 
length, after some prelude, dashed off into an elaborate piece of music, 
which she performed in a clear and accurate manner, and with a sound 
exactly resembling the most delicate modulation of the instrument, and 
then began exactly where she had stopped in the most correct manner. 
These paroxysms occurred at irregular intervals, varying from one to 
fourteen and even twenty nights; and they were generally followed by a 
degree of fever and pain over various parts of the body. 

'' Afler a year or two, her music was not confined to the imitation of 
the violin, but was often exchanged for that of a piano, of a very old 
description, which she was accustomed to hear in the house in which 
she now lived, and then she would b^in to sing, imitating exactly the 
voices of several ladies of the family. 

^^ In another year from this time she began to talk a great deal in hei* 
sleep, in which she fancied herself instructing a young companion. 
She often descanted with the utmost fluency and correctness on a variety 
of subjects, both political and religious, the men of the day, the 
historical parts of Scripture, public characters, and particularly the 
character of the members of the family and their visiters. In these 
discussions she showed the most wonderftil discrimination, often com- 
bined with sarcasm, and astonishing powers of mimickry. Her lan- 
guage through the whole was fluent and correct^ and her illustrations 
often forcible and even eloquent. She was fond of illustrating her 
Ittl^eets by what she called a /abUf and in these her imagery was both 
approj^riate and correct. The justice and truth of her remarks on all 
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subjects, excited the utmost astomshment in those who were acquainted 
with her limited means of acquiring information. 

" She had been known to conjugate correctly Latin verbs, which she 
had probably heard in the school-room of the family, and she was once 
heard to speak several sentences very correctly in French, at the same 
time stating that she had heard ^them from a foreign gentleman whom 
she had met accidentally in a shop. Being questioned on this subject 
when awake, she remembered having seen the gentleman, but could not 
repeat a -word of what he had said. 

" During her paroxysms it was almost impossible to awake her, and 
when her eylids were raised and a candle brought near the eye, the 
pupil seemed insensible to tlie light. For several years she was, during 
the paroxysm, entirely unconscious of the presence of other persons, 
but about the age of sixteen, she began to observe those who were in 
the apartment, and she could tell correctly their number though the 
utmost care was taken to have the room darkened. She now also be- 
came capable of answering questions that were put to her, and of notic- 
ing remarks made in her presence, and, with regard to both, she showed 
astonishing acuteness. Her observations indeed were often of such a nature 
and coiTesponded so accurately with character and events, that, by the 
country people, she was believed to be endowed with supernatural power. 

*^ Diuing the whole period of this i*emarkable affection, which seems 
to have gone on for at least ten or eleven years, she "was, when awake, 
a dull awkward girl, very slow in receiving any kind of instniction, 
though much care was bestowed* upon her; and in point of intellect, she 
was much inferior to the other servants of the family. In particular, 
she showed no kind of turn for music. She did not appear to have 
any recollection of what passed in her sleep; but during her nocturnal 
ramblings, she was more than once heard to lament her infirmity of 
speaking in her sleep, adding how fortunate it was she did not sleep 
among the other servants, as they teased her enough about it as it was/' 

Dr. Dewar also relfttes the '* case of an ignorant servant-girl, who, 
during the paroxysm of somnambulism, showed an astonishing know- 
ledge of geography *and astronomy, and expressed herself in her own 
language, in a manner which, though often ludicrous, showed an under^ 
standing of the subject. The alteration of the seasons, for example, she 
explained by saying the world was set a geeJ^ 

Dr. Macnish, in " The Philosophy of Sleep," has moreover given us 
the following cases : — " A female servant in the to^vn of Chelmsford, 
surprised the family, at four o'clock one morning, by walking down a 



ffigkt of stain in lier sleep, and rapping at the bed-room door of her 
master, who inquired what she wanted? when, in her usual tone of Toice, 
she requested some cotton, saying that she had torn her gown, but hoped 
that her mistress would fixrgiye her: at the same time bursting into tean^ 
Her iellow-senrant, with whom she had been conversing some time, 
observed her get out of bed, and quickly followed her, but not before 
she had rehited the pitiful story. She then returned to her room, and 
a light having been procured, she was found groping to find her cotton- 
box. Another person went to her, when, perceiving a difference in the 
voice, she called out, * That is a different voice; that is my mistress,' 
^vhich was not the case— -thus clearly showing, that she did not see the 
object before her, although her eyes were wide open. Upon inquiry as 
to what was the matter, she only said that she wanted some cotton, but 
that her fellow-servant had been to her master and mistress, making a 
fiiss about it It was now thought prudent that she should be allowed 
to remain quiet for some short time, and she was persuaded to lie down 
with her fellow-servant until the usual hour of rising, thinking that she 
might then awake in her accustomed manner. This failing in effect, 
her mistress went up to her room, and rather angrily desired her to get 
up, and go to her work, as it was now six o'clock ; this she refused, 
telling her mistress that if she did not please her, she might look out 
for another servant, at the same time saying, that she would not rise up 
at two o'clock, (pointing to the window,) to injure her health for any 
one. For the sake of a joke, she was told to pack up her things, and 
start off immediately, but to this she made no reply. She rebuked her 
fellow-servant for not remaining longer in bed, and shortly afler this 
became quiet. She was afVerwards shaken violently, and awoke. She 
then rose, and seeing the cotton-box disturbed, demanded to know why 
it had been meddled with, not knowing that she alone was the cause of 
it. In the course of the day, several questions were put to her in order 
to try her recollection, but the real fact, of her walking, was not made 
known to her; and she is still quite unconscious of what has transpired. 

" The next case is of a different description, and exhibits a dormant 
state of the sense of hearing, while sight appears throughout, to have 
been in active operation. 

" A young man named Johns, who works at Cardrew, near Redruth, 
being asleep in the sump-house of that mine, was observed by two boys 
to rise and walk to the door, against which he leaned; shortly after, 
quitting that position, he walked to the engine-shaft^ and safely 
descended to the depth of twenty fathomS) where he was found by 



his oomnidM socui after) ivith Mb back reatiog on the ladder. They 
eidled to him, to Apprise him of the periioitt utuatioa in whiob he was, 
but he did not hear them, and they were obliged to shake him roughly 
till he awoke, when he appeared totally at a loss to account for hie 
being so situated. 

** In Lodge's ^ Historical Portraits/ there is a likeness, by Sir Peter 
Lely, of Lord Culpepper's brather, so famous as a dreamer. In 1686, 
he was indicted, at the Old Bailey, for shooting one of the Guards, and 
his horse to boot. He pleaded somnambulism, and was acquitted on 
producing nearly fifty witnesses to prove the eztraordinazy things he did 
in his sleep. 

^' A very curious circumstance is related of Dr. Franklin, in the 
memoirs of that eminent philosopher, published by his grandson. ' I 
went out,' said the doctor, ' to bathe in Martin's salt-water hot bath, in 
Southampton, and, floating on my back, fell asleep, and sl^t nearly an 
hour, by my watch, without sinking or turning— « thing I never did 
before, and should hardly have thought possible.' 

** A case still more extraordinary occurred some time ago in one of 
the towns on the coast of Ireland. About two o'clock in the morning, 
the watchmen on the revenue quay were much surprised, at descrying a 
man disporting himself in the water, about a himdred yards from the 
shore. Intimation having been given to the revenue boat's crew, they 
pushed off and succeeded in picking him up, but, strange to say, he had 
no idea whatever of his perilous situation: and it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could persuade him he was not still in bed. But the 
most singular part of this novel adventure, and which was afterwards 
ascertained, was that the man had left his house at twelve o'clock that 
night, and walked through a difficult and, to him, dangerous road, a 
distance of nearly two miles, and had actually swum one mile and a half 
when he was fortunately discovered and picked up. 

^' Not very long ago a boy was seen fishing off Brest, up to the middle 
in water. On coming up to him, he was found to be fast asleep. 

^^ I know a gentleman who, in consequence of dreaming that the house 
was broken into by thieves, got out of bed, dropped from the window 
(fortunately a low one) into the street; and was a considerable distance 
on his way to warn the police, when he was discovered by one of them, 
who awoke him, and conducted him home. 

'* A case is related of an English clergyman who used to get up in 
the nighti light his candle, write sermons, correct them with interlines- 
tioiiSi and retire to bed again; being all the time asleep. The Aroh^ 
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Hikop of BoitrdMMix mentions a similar omb of 4 ■tiid«it» who got u|^ 
to eompQss a tanKm while asleep, wrote it ooneatl/, rsad it orer ft^Sm 
one sad lo the other> or at least appeared to read it, made oarreotioiis on 
it, seiatehed out lines, and substitated others, put in its plaoe a word 
whkh had besD omitted, oompoeed music, wrote it aoomalelj down, and 
per f or m ei l ether things equally surprising. Dr. Gall takes notaoe of a 
miller, who was in the habit of getting up every night and attending to 
his usual avoeatiani at the mill, then returning to bed: on awaking in 
ths morning, he recollected nothing of what passed daring the night. 
Martinet speaks of a saddler who was aooustomed to rise in his sleep and 
work at his trade; and Dr. Pritchard o( a &rmer who got out of bed, 
dressed himself, saddled his horse, and rode to the market, being all the 
while asleep. Dr. Blaoklock, on one oooasion, rose from bed, to whkh 
he had retired at an early hour, came into the room where his fiunily 
were assembled, eontersed with them, and Afterwards entertained them 
with a pleasant song, without any of them suspecting he was asleep, and 
without his retaining, after be awoke, the least recollection of what he 
had done. It is a singular, yet well authenticated fiict, that in the dis* 
astroQs n^reat of 8ir John Moore, many of the soUiers lell asleep, yet 
continued to march along with their comrades. 

'* The stories related of sleep-walkers are, indeed, of so extraonlinary 
a kind, that they would ahnost seem fictitious, were they not supported 
by the most incontrovertible evidence. To walk on the house*top, to 
scale precipices, and descend to the bottom of Mghtftd ravines, are 
common exploits wiUi the somnambulist; and he performs them with a 
facility far beyond the power of any man who is completely awake. 

** Somnambulism, as well as lunacy, sometimes bestows supernatural 
strength upon the individual. Mr. Dubrie, a musician in Bath, affords 
an instance of this kind. One Sunday, while awake, he attempted in 
vain to force open the window of his bedroom, which chanced to be nailed 
down; but having got up in his sleep, he repeated the attempt success- 
fully, and threw himsdi out, by which he unfortunately broke his leg* 

'* Sleep«walking is sometimes periodical. Martinet describes the case 
of a watchmaker's apprentice who had an attack of it every fortnight. 
In this state, though insensible to all external impressions, he would 
perform his work with his usual aocuraoy, and was always astonished 
on awaking, at the progress he had made. The paroxysm began with 
a sense of heat in the epigastrium extending to the head, foUowed by 
confusion of ideas and complete insensibility, the eyes remaining open 
with a fixed and vacant stare. This case, which undoubtedly originated 
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in some diseased state of the brain, terminated in epilepsy. Dr. Gall 
relates that he saw at Berlin a young man, sixteen years of age, who 
had, from time to time, very extraordinary fits. He moved about un- 
consciously in bed, and had no perception of anything that was done to 
him ; at last he would jump out of bed, and walk with rapid steps about 
the room, his eyes being fixed and open. Several obstacles which 
were placed by Dr. Gall in his way, he either removed or cautiously 
avoided. He then threw himself suddenly again upon the bed, moved 
about for some time, and finished by jumping up awake, not a little 
surprised at the number of curious people about him. 

^^The facility with which somnambulists are awakened from the 
paroxysms, differs extremely in different cases. One man is aroused 
by being gently touched or called upon, by a flash of light, by stumb- 
ling in his peregrinations, or by setting his foot in water. Another 
remains so heavily asleep, that it is necessary to shout loudly, to shake 
him with violence, and make use of other excitations equally powerful. 
In this condition, when the sense of vision chances to be dormant, it is 
curious to look at his eyes. Sometimes they are shut; at other times 
wide open; and when the latter is the case, they are observed to be 
fixed and inexpressive, "without speculation," or energy, while 
pupil is contracted, as in the case of perfect sleep. 

" It is not always safe to arouse a sleep-walker; and many cases of 
the fatal effects thence arising, have been detailed by authors. Nor is 
it at all unlikely that a person, even of strong nerves, might be violently 
agitated by awaking in a situation so different from that in which he lay 
down. Among other examples, that of a young lady, who was addicted 
to this affection, may be mentioned. Knowing her failing, her friends 
made a point of locking the door, and securing the window of her 
chamber in such a manner that she could not possibly get out. One 
night, these precautions were unfortunately overlooked, and, in a pa- 
roxysm of somnambulism, she walked into the garden behind the house. 
While there, she was recognised by some of the family, who were warned 
by the noise she made on opening the door, and they followed and 
awoke her; but such was the effect produced upon her nervous system, 
that she almost instantly expired." 

Having adduced these cases, in order to justify the introduction of the 
scenes described in the following — ^not too profoundly-written pages — ^I 
have only to beg of those who read the work as a whole, to bear in 
mind that it originally appeared in monthly parta. 

H. C. 
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SOMNAMBULIST. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 



Ahokg the ancient hifitorians a practice prevailed which may be 
described thus: Whenever they Avrote the lives of men, they explained , 
in limine, Who those men were. Tliis is in all their works manifest. 
They may have been right: they may have l)cen wrong: it is not 
proposed to dive to any very great depth with the view of discovering 
the abaplute necessity for the pursuit of this course ; it is sufficient for 
the world to know tliat they held such explanation to be essential to the 
perfect knowledge of the very men whose characters they portrayed, and 
as the practice is extremely convenient, it may not, even in this age, be 
deemed incorrect — ^however admirable originality may in itself be — ^to 
foUow their example, by explaining at once, who Sylvester Sound the 
Somnamb\ilist was. 

Assuming then the correctness of the coiu'se proscribed to l)e admitted, 
it now becomes proper to state that Sylvester Sound M'as the only son 
of Horatio Soimd, M.D. ; that the doctor's lady departed this life very 
soon after Sylvester's birth ; that the doctor himself survived her several 
years; that a circumstance — of which the particulars will be dwelt 
upon anon — not only caused the loss of his practice, but eventually 
broke his heart ; and that, up to the period of his death, Sylvester — ^for 
a rea.son which the doctor himself never explained — ^was educated by 
him and lived constantly with him. 

B 
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CHAPTER n. 

INTRODUCES AUNT ELEANOR, THE PASTOR, AND HIS PEACHES. 

Having — ^it is to be hoped satisfactorily— -explained who Sylvester 
was, it will now be quite right to proceed. 

And it Avill, in the first place, be necessary to state that Sylvester, at the 
period of the death of Dr. Sound, was in the seventeentli year of his age. 
He was tall and slightly made, and while his features were finely 
foi-raed, his jet black hair, which hung in ringlets over his shoulders, 
contrasted strongly with his countenance which was pale in the extreme, 
and of which the expression was that of repose. There was, indeed, tlie 
spirit of mischief lurking in his eye, but while he was awake that spirit 
was asleep : it developed itself only in his dreams. It was then that it 
prompted him to perpetrate all sorts of "wald and extraordinary tricks : 
it was then that it converted him from a calm, graceful, amiable youth, 
into a perfect little devil. 

This, to a certain extent, was known to the doctor: hence it was that 
he was kept so constantly at home; but it was not known to any other 
creatiure m existence: it was not known even to Sylvester himself; he 
was jKirfectly unconscious of being a somnambulist: he had not even the 
most remote suspicion of the fact; nor had he, when awake, the slightest 
recollection of the dreams upon which he had acted. During sleep, 
indeed, his recollection of their nature was most perfect — he would, 
for example, frequently commence a letter one night and finish the next 
— ^but when awake, his memory, as far as those dreams were conqemed, 
was in oblivion. 

Anxiously had the doctor watched him night after night. He had 
even allowed him to go from his chamber, but although he closely fol- 
lowed, he never checked him. He felt perfectly sure that the means 
which he had adopted in his own case — he having been himself a som- 
nambulist — would eventually cure his son ; and certainly, in the case of 
Sylvester, a cure might by those means have been effected, but just as 
a change became perceptible, the doctor unliappily died. 

Dimng the week which elapsed between the death of Dr. Sound 
and his ftmeral, Sylvester remained in the house; but the day follo\n ng 
that on which the ceremony was perfonned, his Amit Eleanor — ^a maiden 
lady of exemplary character — ^took him to her cottage at Cotherstone 
Grange — about fifteen miles from the residence of her late brotlier — con- 
ceiving that an immediate change of scene might be highly beneficial to 
his health, as he was then more than usually languid. 

On their way to the Grange, Sylvester was silent, and as of course 
Aimt Eleanor ascribed this silence to the grief which sprang from the 
loss they had sustained, she felt it to be her duty as a Chiistian to ofier 
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him all the consolation at bor command. And she did so ; but without 
much apparent effect. She, moreover, with tlio view of diverting his 
thoughts, pointed out, as they proceeded, every object which she held 
to be in the slightest degree remarkable, but uotliing could cheer him — 
nothing could rouse him from the reverie in whicli he indulged, until 
they approached the Parsonage-house, which stood within three hundred 
yards of the Cottage. Of this place Sylvester took especial notice; and 
it was an exceedingly beautiful little place, in the centre o£: a ftiost de- 
lightful garden, and surrounded by a wall, which appeared to l)e studded 
with nectarines and peaches. He even — albeit languidly— expressed 
his admiration of the fine appearance of this delicious fruit ; but it was 
soon lost to view, and he was silent again. 

Kow, much has been written and said of old maids. They have 
been spoken of in terms of the deepest contempt; painters have repre- 
Bented them with crabbed aspects, scraggy necks, yellow complexions, 
busts particularly bony, and fingers long, fleshless, and cold; while 
writers have described them as being skinny, toothless, arrogant, ma- 
licious, and wretched ; but if the libellous painters and writers in ques- 
tion mean to contend that these are the prevailing characteristics of old 
maids in the aggr^ate, it will be at once perfectly clear that they never 
havestudied the real flesh and blood. Their^s are merely conventional 
old maids! Henceforth let these libellers paint and write from Nature! 
i>/them do justice to those who compose that honourable — albeit, pecu- 
liars-species of humanity, who have studied the respective characters of 
their suitors too deeply to be ensnared — ^who have met with none but 
those whose views were selfish, and whose affections were impure— who 
have not allowed their judgment to be blinded by passion — ^who have 
imagined man^s love to be ethereal but have not found it so— who have 
never had the wish to make, in a worldly sense, a good match, and who 
have had sufficient sense to escape the miseries of a bad one! It is, of 
course, admitted that &few of these honoiuttble old maids — ^for^even their 
contemptuous sobriquet is associated with honour! — may be bony, and 
not very mild ; but the idea of making imamiable skeletons of them all 
is monstrous !-^-fiufiiciently monstrous to inspire indignation. Aunt 
Eleanor was an old maid, and she was no skeleton : nor was she malicious, 
nor toothless, nor wretched. On the contrary, her figure approached 
en bon point; her teeth were white and sound, and her skin was soft 
and clear: she had, perhaps, a finer— hi more animated — bust than any 
other lady in the coimty !-H3he was, moreover, just, benevolent, amiable, 
and piu«, while her heart was full of tranquil joy, for she was in spirit 
wedded to her God. 

Nor was there in this lovely cottage of hers the slightest thing indi- 
cative of the residence of an old maid. Everything indeed was neat 
and elegant ; everytliing was arranged with the most exciuisite taste ; 
but there was no minute primness perceptible : — ^nor must it be ima- 
gined for a moment that if the whole of her highly-prized china and 
glass had been swept from the sideboard and broken to atoms, she 
would have shed a single tear. No: nothing but love and sympathy 
could wring a tear from her* 

B 3 
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For twenty years she bad lived in that cottage, and although her 
pecuniary means were comparajtively large, her establishment was 
small, inasmuch as it consisted only of a cook, a housemaid, and a gar- 
dener, who officiated also as groom. By her imiibrm kindness she liad 
completely won the hearts of these domestics: they were strongly, 
deeply attached to her, and hence, when they flew to the gate as the 
chaise drew up, tliey welcomed her home indeed. 

Knowing the time exactly at which her mistress would return, the 
cook had prepared a delicious dinner, which, as soon as Aimt Eleanor 
had changed her dress, was served up with characteristic elegance. 

And Sylvester — albeit calm and silent — did justice to the viands pre- 
pared; and Aunt Eleanor, in order to cheer him, insisted upon his 
taking two glasses of wine! — ^but finding after dinner that he still felt 
languid, she — conceiving that the excitement of the preceding day, and 
the journey that morning, had exhausted his spmts — ^prevailed upon him 
to retire to his chamber, and enjoined the servants not to disturb lum. 

To his chamber Sylvester accordingly repaired, and having partially 
imdressed himself, reposed on the bed and went to sleep. He had not, 
however, slept ten minutes, when he began to dream of the nectarines 
and peaches he had seen on the wall of the parsonage garden, and being 
inspired to action by the dinner he had eaten, and the wine — ^the two 
glasses of wine — ^he had drank, he re-dressed himself, and left the 
cottage unperceived. 

As he quietly walked towards the garden of the parsonage, none 
could have supposed that he was then fast asleep! — ^his eyes were open, 
and he looked — ^not vacantly, nor witli an intense stare, but precisely 
as if he had been awake — at every object he passed. And thus he 
i*eached the garden wall, which he mounted with alacrity and ease, and 
having cleared from a very convenient spot the broken bottles, which 
the reverend gentleman had most humanely caused to be stuck upon 
the wall — ^in reality 'with the view of phlebotomizing trespassers, but 
nominally in order to keep off the cats — ^lie sat down and freely partook 
of the peaches, which really were very fine indeed. And he enjoyed 
them much, and ate no inconsiderable quantity of them, for they were 
in his judgment dehcious; but just as he had eaten to satiety, the 
reveitrnd gentleman, to whom the fruit legally belonged, espied him, 
and, having recovered fix)m the shock, which this proceeding — ^^vhich 
he held to be one of the most barefaced audacity — ^induced, rushed into 
the garden with all the velocity his shortness of breath, and portliness 
of person would permit, exclaiming, "Jones! Jones!" in tones of indig- 
nation — ^for he really was very indignant at the time — ^and in an instant 
Jones, the gardener, appeared. 

"Jones," he continued, pointing fiercely to Sylvester; ^^thafs how the 
peaches go! — that's the way!" 

Jones looked at Sylvester utterly astounded. Was it— could it be — 
possible? And that, too, before his very eyes! He was about to spring 
upon him with all the ferocity of a tiger; but Sylvester, having eaten 
all the peaches he could eat, at that moment dropped from the wall, and 
disappeared. 
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"He's off!" cried the pastor. • " Follow him, Jones! but don't say a 
irord: he is clearly respectable. See where he goes, Jones, and then let 
me know." • 

Jones rushed to the gate and followed Sylvester's footsteps ; and when 
he saw him actually enter the cottage, he returned to the pastor and 
made the fact known. 

But then — what was to be done? Aunt Eleanor was a lady for 
whom the reverend gentleman entertained the highest respect! The 
question with him therefore was, whether he ought to wound her feel- 
ings by complaining of that which had occurred, or to take no farther 
notice of the matter. He was soon, however, prompted to answer thia 
question by the thought of his peaches. He could not in silence endure the 
loss of them. They were the finest in the county ! — ^nay, in his judgment, 
Europe could not produce peaches at all comparable with them. He 
therefore resolved to proceed to the cotta<?e, and to the cottage he did pro- 
ceed, followed by the gentle Jones, who al>8<»lutely sivelled wth indignation. 

As they passed throujrh the gate, Aunt Eleanor, who saw them, and 
who held the reverend gentleman in very high esteem, rang the bell for 
the servant to open the door, and then received him with all her charac- 
teristic cordiality and grace, while the highly indignant Jones remained 
swelling at the door. 

"My dear madam,'' said the pastor, as soon as he had recovered the 
power to speak, for the occurrence had induced a dreadful state of ex- 
citement, which his sharp walk to the cottage had by no means subdued, 
" My dear madam, I regret — I exceedingly regret — ^that I should have 
to call on business of a nature so unpleasant ; but you have, I believe, 
a young gentleman here?'' 

"My nephew!" replied Aunt Eleanor. " I brought him with me this 
morning, and a sweet little fellow he is !" 

" I am sort}'," returned the reverend gentleman, " I am indeed very 
sorry to be compelled to say that he is unhappily addicted to practices 
which I will not exactly designate audacious — '' 

"Sir!" 

" But which are, in my judgment, hip:hly improper." 

"You amaze me!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor; and really the amaze- 
ment she expressed was very striking. " My nephew addicted to prac- 
tices which you deem highly improper! Wliy, he is one of the mildest 
and most inoffensive little fellows that ever breathed! He would not 
hurt a wormP 

" It may be true that he would not hurt a worm; but I know him to 
be very fond of peaches." 

"That is very possible! and I submit very natural. But may 1 be 
permitted to know what you mean?" 

" Why it is, my dear madam, with the gieatest reluctance that I make 
a complaint of this nature to you ; but I think that it may be highly 
beneficial to him, for we know that if oiu* vices in youth l)e inichecked 
they grow with our growth and strengthen with oiu' strength." 

**Dear nie!" cried Aimt Eleanor, "why — what on eaiih can have oc- 
curred?" 
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" Sitting in my study, ten minutes ago, I perceived through the win- 
dow a youth upon the wall, freely helping himself to my peaches. Well! 
as I, of course, disapproved of this proceeding — ^for, had he asked me for 
the peaches he should have had them with pleasure— I went out, and 
calling Jones, my gardener, desired him to expostulate with the youth ; 
but the moment he appeared the youth dropped from the wall, and 
Jones, who followed him, informs me that he saw him enter here.*' 

''Impossible!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor. ''My nephew is the only 
youth I have about tlie premises!" 

"What is the age of your nephew, may I ask?" 

•* About seventeen." 

'' Has he black hair, flowing freely over his shoulders?" 

"He has." 

" I am sorry then to say, my dear madam, that he is the jrouth who 
purloined.my peaches." 

" But really! — ^my dear *ir/— Oh! it cannot he! The dear boy has 
been in bed and asleep for the last hour." 

" Is he asleep now?" inquired the reverend gentleman. 

Aunt Eleanor rang the bell, and when the sei-vant appeared, she de- 
sired her to go into Sylvester's room, and to ascertain whether he really 
was asleep or not. 

" This is strange," said Aunt Eleanor; " very strange, indeed!" And 
the pastor echoed this observation, by saying that it was strange, very 
atrange, indeed. . 

" Well, Mary?" said Aunt Eleanor, when the servant re-appeared. 

"Master Sylvester sleeps like a top, ma'am," promptly replied 
Mary. 

"I thought so!" observed Aunt Eleanor. "I knew that he would. 
The poor dear boy was exhausted." 

"Well; this is very extraordinary!" said the reverend gentleman, 
who couldn't tell at all what to make of it. " RcaUy, I should very 
much, indeed, like to see him." 

" For your satisfaction, he shall be at once awakened." 

" Oh dear me, no! There is not the least necessity for that." 

" Then will you do me the- favour to walk up and see him?" 

" Why, if you particularly wish me to do so," replied the reverend 
gentleman, "I will!" And he rose from his seat, and Aunt Eleanor 
rose too; and Mary, who couldn't conceive what it meant, led the way 
up to Sylvester's room. 

"Poor boy!" said Aunt Eleanor. "There he is, and there he has 
been for the last hoiu\" 

That he was there, then, appeared to the reverend gentleman to be 
abundantly clear ; but that there he had been fbr the last hour, was in his 
calm judgment, apocryphal — ^very. He could not believe it. Why — ^it 
was the very face — the very hair! It Was moreover plain, that he was 
then sleeping soundly: the pastor had no doubt at all about that; but, 
as he wished very much iudeed to see him awake, he dropped his stick 
—very accidentally, of course, — ^aud thus produced a noise which had 
the effect desired. 
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"My dearest boy!" said Aunt Eleanor. "Oh, I am sorry that we 
have disturbed you." 

Sylvester sat up m bed and rubbed his eyes, and then looked at the 
reverend gentleman, precisely as if he wished to know who he was and 
what he wanted. 

"Lie down, dear, again," said Aunt Eleanor, soothingly. "You 
must be fatigued, dear: you look very weary still." 

The reverend gentleman shook his head, and that, too, with so much 
significance, that any close observer might at once have perceived that 
Sylvester was, in his view, yery artiy. Aunt Eleanor, however, did 
not observe this: she felt that the " mistake" had l)een sufficiently seen, 
and, therefore, left the chamber, foUowed by her reverend friend. 

" Well!" said that gentleman, on his return to the parloiu", "Really! 
Upon my word, he bears a very striking resemblance to the youth 
whom I saw upon my garden wall!" 

" Indeed! Well, diat is strange," returned Aimt Eleanor, " I know of 
no youth at all like him." * 

" There must be one in the vicinity whom he very much resembles!" 

" How very extraordinary! Why, whom can it be!" 

" Indeed, I know not," retumea the reverend gentleman, " there 
appears to be bome little mystery about it, which probably time will 
solve. I have only to say that I am sorry the affair happened, and beg 
to apologise for the trouble I have given." 

At this moment Sylvester entered the room in the same dress as 
that in which he appeared upon the wall, and no sooner had he entered, 
than the pastor — ^who now, of course, felt quite convinced of his being the 
delinquent — said, " Well, yoimg gentleman, did you enjoy those peaches?" 

Sylvester looked at him earnestly for a moment, and then obser\'cd, 
cahnly, " What peaches do you allude to? I do not know that 1 have 
tasted a peach this season!" 

The reverend gentleman hereupon regarded him with an expression 
of horror! He felt it to bo awful in the extreme! and shuddei*ed at 
the thought that a falsehood so flagrant should proceed from the lips of 
a siimer so young! Kecovering himself, however, from the shock thus 
produced, he, with an aspect of severity, said, " Pray, sir, have you 
ever heard or read of Ananias?" 

" I have, sir- But why put that question to me ?" 

" Because you have said distinctly that you have not, to youi* know- 
ledge, tasted a peach this season ; whereas, within the last half-houi* I 
saw you upon my garden- wall, eating my peaches to absolute satiety !" 

" Let me assure you, sir," returned Sylvester, firmly, " that you axe 
mistaken. I feel that I am utterly incapable of such bad conduct." 

The calmness, the firmness, the apparent tnithfulness with which 
tliis assiurance %vas given, had a manifest tendency to shake the revercud 
gentleman's conviction. And yet — was it possible that he could be mis- 
taken? There stood the very youth ! or if he were not the very youth , how 
strong was the resemblance! He had preached the fallibility of the flesh j 
he felt that he himself was not, in a general sense, infallible: but then, 
in this particular, — and yet the very prcsence«^the very look-^the very 
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tones of the youth who stood before him, were indicative of innocence. 
He had .never before felt so peifectly puzzled ; still he did say eventually, 
" Well, my dear madam, I suppose that I must be mistaken — ^but really! 
— ^perhaps, however, you mil allow me to call in my gardener?'* 

"Oh, my dear sir," said Aunt Eleanor, " do so at once, by all means T 
And Jones was accordingly summoned. 

" Do you know this yoimg gentleman, Jones?'* said the pastor. 

"Know him, sir I" replied Jones, utterly astonished at the question 
being asked; " I should know him from a million P 

" But are you wire, Jones, tliat this is the identical youth whom we 
saw on the wall just now?" 

" Sure!"— echoed Jones, who really felt the idea of his not being sure 
to be perfectly ridiculous — " Of course, sir, Tm sure." 

" Man!" said Aunt Eleanor, " adlicre to the truth." 

"Oh! that's true enough, ma'am. I'd swear it." 

"Swear it!" . 

" I know him by the cut of his clothes." 

" Although, Jones, that is strong collateral evidence," obscn'ed the 
reverend gentleman, profoundly, " 1 do not hold it to be conclusive. 
There may be other gai-ments of the same description. — I look at the 
countenance. Man may copy the works of man, but Nature never 
copies hersetf. Among the myriads of human Ijeings in existence there 
are not even two individuals to be found with features precisely alike, 
albeit, there may be, as in this case, a striking I'esemblance. Nor is this 
amazing peculiarity confined exclusively to the human species. The 
flocks that range the vei-dant fields, the beasts which prowl in tlie fright- 
ful jungle, tlic fish that inliabit the boundless sea, and the birds wliich 
float in the balmy Jiir — ^nay, even the very vermin which tunnel the 
earth — ^liave all the same wondeiiul individuality. Still, as one sheep 
may Ix; mistaken for another, by those who know not the peculiar ex- 
pression of that sheep, so may one youth be mistaken for another, as we 
have, in this case, perhaps, sufficiently proved." 

All that Jones understood of this he appreciated, but half of that 
which rcached his understanding was not much. He had no notion at 
all, however, of giving the thing up in this way, and therefore he said, 
with much point — " But does the young genelman himself meau to say 
it aint hun?" 

" I mean to say," retiurned Sylvester, calmly, " that I have been fast 
asleep for the last hour." 

" Well, send I may live!" exclaimed Jones. 

" Hush! hush!" cried the reverend gentleman. 

"Well, but in all my creepings upT resumed Jones— "Here! take 
me afore a justice. I'll oath it it's liim, afore any judge or jury in na- 
ture. But," he added, tiuiung to Sylvester, " do you me^in to look me 
in the face, and tell me that it wamt you as was uix>n our wall a pa- 
ging away at them peaches there?— only say?" 

" I hope, my dear aunt," obscived Sylvester, with unaffected mildness, 
" that you do not Ixjlieve I could have been guilty of such an act?" 

" No, my dear; certainly noti" 
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" Sir/' added Sylvester, addressing the reverend gentleman, *^ I should 
be utterly ashamed of myself if even I felt that I could/' 

The pastor, notwithstanding the resemblance was still in his judgmei^t 
amazing, was now inspired by Sylvester's tranquil bearing, with the 
conviction that he must be mistaken, and tried to innoculate Jones with 
the same conviction ; but Jones would not have it. He knew what he 
knew! — ^he knew that the youth who stood before him, and the youth 
who was on the wall, were one and the same youth! and said so! and 
ctuck to it firmly! — ^indeed so firmly, that the reverend gentleman at length 
desired him to leave the room. 

Now it happened that Judkins, Aunt Eleanor's gardener — ^who, con- 
ceiving that Jones had come there with a view to supplant him, had 
kept an exceedingly sharp look out — ^was at hand; and it also happened 
that Judkins had a great contempt for Jones, seeing that Jones, at the 
last horticultiUTil meeting of the county, had gained the first prize for 
carrots ; while Jones had as great a contempt for Judkins, seeing that 
Judkins had gained the first prize for onions, whei-eas, Jones knew that his 
onions were superior to those which Judkins had produced, while, in Jud- 
kins's judgment, his carrots were finer than any which Jones had the 
Jiov^ to raise. Their hatred of each other was therefore rooted ; and, as 
Judkins had heard the substance of all that had been said about the 
peaches, he taunted Jones severely on his being desired to leave the 
room; and as Jones most vehemently retorted and maintained still that 
Sylvester was the youth by whom his master's peaches had been stolen, 
Judkins said something very severe alx>ut Jones's carrots, and invited 
liim to the meadow, with the view of deciding whether Sylvester was the 
youth in question or not. At this Jones was nothing daimted : he ac- 
cepted the challenge ; and when Judkins had called a mutual friend from 
the road, for the purpose of seeing fair-play, they repaired to the meadow 
ynth bosoms fraught with disgust. 

There have always been, even from the most remote period of which 
liistorj' takes cognizance, advocates for that gi*and social scheme which 
comprehends trial by battle. Some have chosen clubs for these trials, 
some axes, some daggers, some spears, while others have preferred rifies, 
pistols, and swords; but a far more civilised mode of deciding thus the 
merits of a case in dispute is, unquestionably, that which was in this 
particular instance adopted by Judkins and Jones. 

Certainly, the practice of doing battle with the fists was the first step 
to civilisation. Wlien men began to substitute the weapons 'with which 
Nature had provided them for battle-axes, tomahawks, and knives, 
society made a most important stride towards perfection. As civilisa^ 
tion progresses, men will substitute the use of the tongue for that of the 
fist: when that has been sufiiciently practised, the use of the brow will 
supersede that of the tongue ; and when we shall have reached the per- 
fection of civilisation, men will merely treat with contempt those whom 
they know to be unworthy of respect. At the period of Judkins's and 
Jones's battle, civilisation had made but that one important stride ; and 
a« they were not behind the age in which they lived, they — ^repudiating 
pistols, knives, aud swords — ^repaired to the meadow and stripped. 
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It was a loTely day I [It is of course highly essential to the progress 
of this history that these most remarkable observations should be made.] 
The sun shone — as the sun will sometimes shine — brilliantly, and while 
it shone, all nature, with the exception of Jones and Judkins, looked gay. 
The sheep in the distance were nibbling the turnips ; the stubble was 
studded with crows; the leaves on the trees around looked green; and 
the larks were merrily singing in the air! This was precisely the extra- 
ordinary state of things when Judkins and Jones assumed the attitude 
of defiance, and looked at each other with a species of ferocity perhaps 
altogether unexampled. As pugilists, however, they were not scientific. 
They were, moreover, bulky and very sliort-winded, and therefore ex- 
ceedingly slow ; nor was there any particular time kept. No : at the end 
of each round, that is to say, when they retreated from each other with 
the view of " taking breath," they sat upon the grass, sometimes for 
three minutes, sometimes for five. Time to them was a matter of no 
importance — ^they had not been in the habit of hurrying themselves, 
and they had not the least intention to hurry themselves then. Nor was 
their friend in any sort of haste; he was remarkably patient and re- 
markably impartial : indeed, so impartial, that when, at the expiration of 
twenty minutes, Judkins, who had neither received nor given any blow 
of importance, wanted some beer, he declared that he wouldn't fetch it 
unless he had a like commission from Jones. For this conunission, 
however, he had not to wait long, and when he started for the beer, it 
was with this imderstanding, that there was to be an absolute cessation 
of hostilities until he returned. The truce thus established, neither of 
. the combatants had the least desire to violate; it was, therefore, on both 
sides, honourably observed: but dvuing the absence of their mutual 
friend reflection came, and their indignation cooled, and hence, on the 
retmn of that friend, Judkins said to Jones, " Now you know Fm not 
afraid of youl — quite the contrary — but as I shouldn't like to have 
a black eye, and as the parson, I know, wouldn't hke to see you with 
yoiu: front teeth knocked out (Judkins thought that this was about the 
strongest way to put it); if you like, we'll establish no hitting in the face." 

" Where are we to hit, thenV" said Jones, who was tired of it — quite! 
— ^it was very hard work! " If we are not to hit in the face, where are 
we to hit?" 

" I'll tell you," interposed their mutual friend, " hit each other in 
the hand, and then drink, and make it up. If you don't do this, I'll 
spill the beer." 

This settled the matter at once. Judkins thought of Jones's carrots, 
and Jones thought of Judkins's onion prize; but as it was perfectly 
clear to them both that they couldn't get on without beer, they, with a 
laudable show of reluctance, allowed their friend to join their hands, 
and thus preserved their honour intact, inasmuch as their bright reputa- 
tion for courage remained untarnished, albeit the re<il point at issue was 
undecided still. 

During the progress of this memorable battle, Aunt Eleanor plx^vail^H:l 
upon the reverend gentleman to remain and take tea, and, as Hylvester 
soon became a favourite with the pastor, he, in the course of the even- 
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ing, propoeed a ride round the adjoining park. Sylvester of course 
consented at once, and when the pastor's horse had been sent for, and 
Aunt Eleanor's pony had been saddled, they started, and after riding 
until the moon rose, the reverend gentleman saw him safely home, and 
bade him adieu for the night. 



CHAPTER m. 

IN WHICH THE FIRST ALARK IS CREATED. 

How soft and serene is the harvest moon!— how calm, how beauti- 
ful, how bright! When all around is tranquil and clear, and the night- 
ingale sings in her sweetest strain, how touching the tones of endear- 
ment sound I — ^who would not kiss V— who could not love? Then Night 
discards her sombre veil, and — ^mounting her white one studded with bril- 
liants—celebrates that lovely mom when she became the bride of Day. 

Now these few important remarks have been suggested by two 
most extraordinary facts, namely — ^that on the first night that Sylvester 
slept at the cottage, the harvest moon was at the full, and that about 
twelve o^clock that very night. Aunt Eleanor's cook heard a noise. 
She and Mary— they slept together— had been in bed nearly two 
hours; but cook was twenty years Mary's senior, and, being afliicted 
with pains in the joints, was far more wakeful than Mary, who 
invariably buried herself in the clothes, and slept away profoundly. 

And the diiFerence between the various species of sleep is amazing: 
some will sleep quietly, others very noisily— some very lightly, others 
very heavily — some very sweetly, others very wildly — some very 
languidly, others very soundly— but without going into any deeply 
philosophical treatise on sleep, it will be, perhaps, sufficient here to 
state that a bedfellow's snore is a most unique nuisance, and that 
anything equal to Mary's snore in the annals of snoring could ne\'er 
be found. 

"Mary!'' whispered cook, when she first heard the noise, "Mary I— 
Did you hear that?— Mary ! — Are vou dead?" 

Tliat the question — " Are vou dead?" — was supcrerogatoiy, is a fact 
which must, it is submitted, be to every highly intellectual person 
apparent: inasmuch as in the first place a question implies the expec- 
tation of an answer, and in the next it is perfectly well knowi to the 
intelligent that dead individuals never snore. This aflfords another sad 
and imequivocal proof of the lamentable want of education. Had this 
cook been conversant with the classics^ she never could have asked 
such a question; but as she knew nothing at all about them — and 
moreover didn't want to know — she not only put this question to Mnry, 
but annotmced it as being her unbought opinion that the girl really 
vras dead!— she slept so soundly and snored so well* 
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"Mar}'!" continued cQok, as the noise increased, "Mary!"— here she 
shook and pinched her angrily — "the girl must be dead. Mary! — 
Mary!" 

" It isn't six yet!" yawned Mary. 

" Six! — Glisten! — ^hush! — do you hear?" 

" What's the matter?" said Mary. 

"Hark!" 

" Oh, it's the cat." 

" It's no cat, Mary! Hark! There it is again !'^ 

At this a^vild moment, they both heard footsteps — they heard them 
distinctly! — and cveiy step seemed to press upon their hearts. 

" Oh!" exclaimed Mary, " What is to become of us!" 

" Hush!" cried cook; " Hush! hush!" 

The footsteps approached ! they came gradually nearer, and still more 
near! and cook and Mary hugged each other closely, with a view to 
mutual protection. At length the footsteps reached the door, and cook's 
heart sank w^ithin her. 

"D-d-d-on't be frightened, Mary!" she exclaimed; "D-d-d-on't be 
frightened! Oh! if we should both be mined!" 

" Shall we scream?" said Mary. 

" Hark!" cried cook, as the footsteps receded; " Hark, they are going 
down stairs — do you hear them?'* 

" I d-d-d-do," replied Mary. " Oh, how d-d-dreadful!" 

The sound of the footsteps grew more and more faint, until they were 
heard in the passage below, when the noise increased! — the very chairs 
seemed to move! then bolts were witlidra^^Ti, and at length a door 
closed, when all was still as death again. 

" They're gone!" said cook, who, while intensely listening to these 
dreadful sounds, had perspired "with so much freedom, that the sheets 
were quite wet. " Thank heaven! they are gone." 

" Are you siure of it?" cried Mary, trembling frightfully — " quite sure!" 

" Quite," replied cook, " I heai*d the door close." 

No sooner had Mary been assured of this fact, than she uttered a 
series of the most feai'ftd screams that ever proceeded from a human 
thi'oat — ^** Murder!" she continued, in tones the most piercing — "Mur- 
der ! — ^thieves ! — ^fire ! — ^nuir-«ter .'" 

" Mar}' — Mary!" exclaimed cook; " hark!" 

The bell rang with violence. Tlieir mistress had been alarmed. But 
then what was to be done? 

" Answer the IkjII, Mary," said cook; "go, and answer the bell." 

"Jfcfe ans"\wr the bell!" cried Mar}'. "Jkfc' I couldn't do it — ^no, not 
if you'd give me the world ! Wliy they may be in missis's room — ^who 
knows! they may Ix; a-murdering of her now! Oh, isn't it horrid?" 

The bell still violently rang, but neither cook nor Mary could stir. 
To protect their mistress they would at any other time have done piuch, 
but then — ^with their imagination teeming with miuxier — they coidd not 
answer that bell. 

They now heanl footsteps again in the passage ; and as the very next 
moment, to their utter hoiTor, they heartl a loud knocking at their door, 
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they 'would, if they could, have sunk into the earth. Thoy were speech- 
less witli terror — they ceased to breathe, and felt that all was lost. 

From this frightful state of suspense they were, however, soon re- 
lieved, for their mistress, having opened her chamber door to ascertain 
^vhat had causeil those dread^l screams, was immediately answered by 
Judkins. They knew his voice, and could have blessed him. Harsh 
as it was-^-for Judkins had not a soil voice— celestial music could not 
then, in their ears, have sounded more sweetly. 

^' 'Why, what on earth can be the matter?" enquired Atmt Eleanor. 
« What can it be?" 

" I don't know, ma'am, Tm sure," replied Judkins, " there's suffin 
wrong, somewhere: somebody shruck dreadful." 

" The shrieking was dreadful indeed; — ^it must have been Mary." 
" I've knocked at the door, but they seem dead asleep." 
" Oh, Judkins !" cried cook. " Oh, wait but a moment — Oh, we're 
not asleep !" and she put on her petticoat hastily, while Mary threw 
her's round her shoulders, and then struck a light. *^ Oh ! ma'am," 
continued cook, as she opened the door, " there's been Uiieves in the 
house — a whole gang of 'em ! Oh, we're so frightened ! I really thought 
that murdered we all should have been." 

" You've been dreaming," said Judkins; " that's my notion. There's 
been no thieves here. Was that you that shruck?" 

'^ Oh, no, that was Mary. She knows as well as me, there was five 
or six of 'em at least !" 

" That there was," said Mary ; " and murdered we must have been, 
if I hadn't screamed." 

" It's my belief you dreamt it," said Judkins ; " / didn't hear any 
noise." 

" Nor did I," interposed Aimt Eleanor. '^ But let us go down, and 
see if the things are disturbed." 

Down stairs they accordingly went : — Judkins boldly leading the way 
with a candle and a poker; but it was at a glance plain that no thieves 
had been there. The rooms were precisely as they had left them : there 
was not a thing out of its place. The china was safe; the plate was 
secure ; the front door was last — ^in short, everything appeared so ex- 
actly as it should be, that Aunt Eleanor freely subscribed to the opinion 
that the whole affair had originated in a dream. 

" There, go to bed again, you sill)^)eople," she obseiTed; " go to bed, 
and don't sleep on your backs. I am glad that that dear boy has not 
been disturbed. Inhere, go to bed both of you, and, for heaven's, let us 
have no more screaming." 

"Well, but I'm siue, ma'am," said Mary, " oh! if I didn't " 

" There, don't say another word about it. — Good night." 
As they separated, cook looked at Judkins with great significance, 
and Judkins — ^who didn't at all approve of having his rest broken thus 
— ^looked with ecjual significance at her ; but he passed her in silence : 
nor did she even bid him good night. On returning to her room, how- 
ever, she said, in strict confidence to Mary, " Now I'll tell you what it is : 
you know, it's all perfect nonsense about our dreaming^that's of course 
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stuff : I know I heard footsteps, and so did you, and so there can be no 
mistake about that. Now, I'll tell you what, Mary, between you and 
me, it's my belief, that the footsteps we heard were those of no other 
man in tlie world than Judkins! Tm sure of it, Mary: and I'm not often 
wrong. Now, what right had he there, I ask? What was he doing ? 
Depend upon it, Mary, he was after no good!" 

Certainly Judkins, who slept over the kitchen, and who had a private 
staircase to his room, had no right, iinless summoned, to be in any other 
part of the premises at midnight; and, as he was the very person who 
had suggested that they had been drl^ming, it unquestionably did in 
Cook's judgment seem strange ; but just as she was about to take a some- 
what more comprehensive view of the private character of Judkins, she 
went to the window, and through it beheld a white figure mounted upon 
a white horse, leaping the hedges, and dashing through the meadows as 
if he had been folUowing the hounds in ftdl cry. 

" Mary! Heaven preserve us!" she exclaimed. " What is this?" 

Mary rushed to the window, and in an instant cried— "Oh! it's a 
ghost!" 

" Nonsense! — ghosts don't ride on horseback!*' 

" Oh! but they do though, sometimes." 

" It's no ghost, I t«Il you;— that there is a thief, and that thief is your 
sweetheart, the miller." 

" I tell you it's not then !" cried Mary, indignantly. " He a thief, in- 
deed! Well, I'm sure." 

" I know him by the way in which he rides, and I never did think 
he was better than he should be. Depend upon it, Mary, he's been in 
the house, and when we ft'ightened him away, he stole the horse out of 
the stable, for I'll take my oath that's Snorter — ^look !" 

Away the white figure flew over the fields, and then made a circuit, 
and then crossed the road, when, as the moon shone ftdl upon him, and 
he could with the utmost distinctness be seen, they made up their minds 
at once to point him out to Judkins, and with that view went to his door 
and knocked. 

" Who*s there?" cried Judkins, somewhat startled, for he had just got 
into his second sleep. 

" Me !" replied cook; " its only me, Judkins !" 

" Well, what do you want?" 

" I Avas right after all. Do come to the door." 

" Not a bit of it ! — ^not if I know it. Go to bed, and don't bother," 

" 1 tell you there's a thief about the premises." 

" I know there's a fool about the premises." 

" Pve seen him !" returned cook. " lie's just stolen Snorter !" 

" I wish you were a Snorter with all my soul!" said Judkins, on get- 
ting out of bed. " Well," he continued, while putting on his smalls, 
" tlds is a very pretty game, I think! There's certainly nothing like a 
change! and such a change as this is, I must say, a treat ! — ^Now then," 
he added, on opening the door, " what fresh maggot's this you've got 
into your head?" 

"It's no maggot, Judkins," said cook; "it's a fact. Look through 
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the window, and there youll see Snorter a galloping off with a man on 
his back.** 

Judkins went to the ^rindow and looked, but as he could see nothing 
at all of the kind, he said pointedly— *' What do you mean? Are you 
taken so often?" 

^' I don't care," said cook, when, on looking herself, she found that 
the figure had vanished. '^I know there was some man on Snorter. 
Am I not to believe my own eyes? Mary saw it as well." 

" Oh, you saw it, tooT said Judkins, " did you?" WeD, what was it 
like?" 

"It was for all the world like a ghost!" replied Mary. 

" It was a ghost," said Judkins, ironically ; ** and nothing but a ghast. 
Wlmt sort of a swell was he, Mary?" 

" He was dressed all in white I" replied Mary. " There was not a bit 
of black at all about him." 

" Then of coiwsc he was a ghost. He must have been a ghost. And 
didnt he spit fire, Mary? — ^and didn't his horse breathe blue flame? — 
and didn't his eye-balls roll about? — and wasn't he in a white cloud?" 

" I'll tell you what it is," said cook, " I don't care a bit about what 
you say; I know what I know; and I tell you again, I saw a man 
riding away upon Snorter. Do you go down to the stable, and look : if you 
find Snorter there, then I've done. Just put on your coat, and go down." 

" Why, what do you take me for?" said Judkins. " Who do you 
think you're a playing upon? You call this a frolic, I s'pose? You've 
begun a nice game, I know; but you don't play it out upon me. Go 
to bed; and let's have no more of your nonsense. If you come here 
again, I'll call missis ; she'll very soon put you to rights, i ou take me, I 
s'pose, for a fool, don't you? Be off!" 

Cook, perceiving that Judkins was highly indignant, muttered some- 
tiling severe, and retired; and when she had had a few warm words 
with Mary, who felt extremely wroth at its being supposed that the 
miller was not all her fancy had painted, they both went to sleep, and 
slept well. 

But Judkins for a long time could not go to sleep: his indignation at 
the thought of being considered a fool, was so excessive. And, of all ideas 
of an unpleasing character, there is probably not one so galling to a man as 
that of his being considered to be a fool. He may think like a fool, he may 
speak like a fool, he may be conscious of having acted in a very foolish 
manner, he may even, confidentially, call himself a fool ; but no man thinks 
that he is a fool in the abstract, nor can any man bear to be thought 
a fool. And this is a wise provision of Natiu-e. — ^A wise provision of 
Nature? — ^Well, it is an absurd conventional term; inasmuch, as all 
Nature's provisions are wise; and, therefore, perhaps, it had better be 
put thus: It is one of the provisions of Nature, and its admirable cha- 
racter is manifest in this ; that if fools knew they were fools, their value 
in 'their own estimation would be small, and all fools would be con- 
sequently wretched ; while the fact of its coming to their knowledge that 
they are by others supposed to be fools, prompts them to endeavour, at 
least, to act thenceforth wisely. 
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This, prma facie, niay appear to be very severe ilpon Judkins ; but it 
is in reality not so, seeing that he was no fool, and that no one ever sup- 
posed him to be anything like a fool. He was kept awake so long by 
the idea of its being imagined tliat he was a fool. But when he had 
sufficiently reflected upon the matter, that is, when he had proved him- 
self to himself, beyond all dispute on the part of himself, to be mo fool, 
he went to sleep, and slept imtil six in the morning. 

Being, however, anxious to prove to cook, that he would have been a 
fool had he allowed himself to act on her suggestion, he no sooner rose 
than he went to the stable, which he found, to all appearance, externally, 
just as he had left it. The door was locked; the key was still in the 
secret place above the door, and the way in which it turned when applied 
to the lock, convinced him fully that the lock had not been forced. But 
the moment he entered, he saw at a single glance, that something was 
wrong. There stood the pony, and there stood Snorter; but Snorter was 
saddled, and not only saddled, but literally covered with steaming ibam! 

Judkins stood for a moment, looking at the animal with an expres- 
sion of amazement the most intense, and having thus viewed him fix>m 
head to tail, he asked himself the following questions: — ^First: Wliere 
could the horse have been? Secondly: Who could have taken him out? 
Tliirdly: What, under the circumstances, was he to do? The two first 
questions he couldn't at all answer; he knew only tliis: tliat the horse 
had been out, and that he who had taken him out was no stranger: he 
therefore passed them to be considered anon, conceiving that the cjues- 
tion which demanded his immediate consideration was the third: What, 
under the circumstances, was he to do? 

Should he go in and explain how matters stood in the stable? Would 
it be wise to do so? He thought not. When he had dwelt upon the 
triumphant position in which cook would be thereby placed, he could 
not think tliat the pursuit of such a course would be at all indicative of 
wisdom. Well then ; should he set to work and clean the horse at once, 
and say nothing wliat<3ver about it? This question ^vas the germ of 
deep thought. It was, however, perfectly clear, that Snorter in any 
case must be rubl)ed down ; and, as Judkins felt that while rubbing him 
down he should have sufficient time to arrive at some decision, he pilUcd 
off his jacket, and went to work at once. 

Now wliile he was thus intently engaged, and hissing away like an 
angry serpent, cook glided past the stable door. She had come out 
expressly with the view of breaking loose in the event of Snorter 
having been stolen: it was her immovably-fixed determination to open 
in that event her whole mind to Judlans, and, therefore, it is not 
irrational to suppose that, had matters stood as she expected they 
would stand, and as indeed she really wished them to stand, she would 
have ^valked into him warmly ; but as she saw the horse in reality 
there, and therefore felt that she must have been mistaken, in so far 
as the identity of the animal was concerned, she deemed it prudent to 
hold her peace, and silently worked her way back. 

Durmg the performance of this extraordinary feat, Mary, wliile 
assisting her mistress to dress, explained minutely to her all that had 
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occmTHl-Miiilargiiig of course upon every point, and swelling each into 
all possible importance. 

At first, Aimt Eleanor api)cared to regard the whole affair as an 
excellent jest, and she really did enjoy the relation of the circiunstauces 
highly; but when Mary, with great force and natural feeling, statod 
that the miller was suspected of having taken the horse from the stable, 
her mistress — ^knowing the attachment which existed between him and 
Mary — ^felt herself bound to enquire into the matter, with the view of 
cither clearing his character if innocent, or, in the event of his being 
guilty, of breaking off the match. 

She, accordingly, on descending to the brcakfa.<;t-room, at once 
summoned Judkins and cook, and as cook was the ^mt to attend that 
summons, she at once told her tale, and made one deep mystery of it. 
Judkins, however, was not long after her, and as he had decided upon 
sacrificing aU private feeling upon the altar of duty, he came prepared 
to state the whole case. 

*' Judkins," said Aunt Eleanor, as he entered, ^* how does the horse 
look this morning?** 

" Why, he's pretty well, considering, ma*am," replied Judkins. 

" Pretty well, considering — Considering what?" 

'' Why, ma'am, considering that in all his bom days he never had 
such a sweating as, somehow or other, he has had since I locked him 
up last night. 

" Oh, then," said cook, who felt greatly relieved, and who turned 
upon Judkins^ — and he fully expected it — as if she had made up her 
mind to have at him, 'Mt wasn't Snorter — ^it couldn't be Snorter-— 
I was having a game with you, was I — ^it was one of my maggots — 
you'll call missis, won't you — it was only a frolic of mine— -you are 
right and I'm wrong, of course ! Now I'll tell you what it is — ^" 

"Presently, cook," interposed Aunt Eleanor, "have patience. We 
will hear you presently. What do you mean by the sweating^ 
Judkms?" 

" Why, ma'am, when I went into the stable this morning, I found 
the horse saddled, and in a muck of sweat. Whoever could have got 
him out, I can't think/ It must have been some one who knows the 
premises, for the door was locked, and the key was in its right place, 
over the door." 

" Of course," exclaimed cook, " and the miller knew well where to 
find it." 

" Cook," said Aunt Eleanor, " how do you know that?" 

" Why, m«a'am, he's always after Mary, and of course she tells him 
all she knows." 

^* I know, cook, that you are jealous," said Aunt Eleanor, ''"but in 
order that the young man may have an opportimi^ of vindicating his 
character, I will send for him at once. You know him, Judkins? — go, 
and without mentioning a syllable to him on the subject, tell him that I 
shall be glad to speak to him for a moment." 

Judkins, casting a look of contempt at cook, then left the room, and, 
as Sylvester immediately afterwards came in to breakfast, the whole 

c 
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affair was fully explained to liim by his aunt, who expressed herself 
highly delighted at the fact of his not having been disturbed. 

And Sylvester — ^who looked very languid and felt very sore — expressed 
his amazement at the circumstances related, and the interest which 
that relation excited was, in reality, deep in the extreme. 

" What could have been the man's object?" said he ; " he had clearly 
no intention to steal the horse, seeing that he brought him back, and 
locked the stable door. It appears to me to be so luiaccountable ! — I 
can't understand it at all !" 

"It is strange — ^very strange,** said Aunt Eleanor. "But come, 
my dear, let us have breakfast. Cook," she added, "send in that 
tongue.'* 

Cook left the room, and repaired to the pantry; but the state of 
things there was so startling, that she almost immediately returned, 
exclaiming, " Now, ma'am, I hiow there's been thieves in the house! 
No tongue, no pastry, no sausage-rolls : not a single bit of any blessed 
tiling can I find ! Everything's gone ! There must have been half-a- 
dozen of them at least!" 

" Well, this," said Aunt Eleanor, " is indeed extraordinary I" 

"And what gormandizers, too, they must have been!'* resumed 
cook, " there was half a tongue, four sausage-rolls, six apple-puffs, 
three or four tarts — ^three jam-tarts, you know, ma'am — ^I know there 
were three — ^in short, they've eaten every individual thing!" 

"This is very mysterious!" observed Aunt Eleanor, calmly, "we 
shall probably understand it better by-and-bye. You must now do the 
best you can, my dear, with ham and eggs." 

" I)o not have anything cooked for me," said Sylvester, " indeed, I've 
no appetite at all!" 

Nor had he! The ham and eggs were ordered by his aunt, notwith- 
standing; but, when they -were brought, he could not touch either. 
Nor could he in any way account for this. He usually ate n good 
breakfast! — ^but he really then felt himself full to repletion. Aunt 
Eleanor herself became vexy much alarmed ! Wliat on earth could be 
the cause of it? She couldn't imagine. She felt quite twre that be 
was sickening for something, and was just turning over in her mind tho 
expediency of sending at once for her physician, when Judkins returned 
from the mill. 

On entering the room, he was eagerly followed by Mary and cook, 
who were both extremely anxious to hear the result; and, when it was 
announced that the miller had started the preceding day to attend a 
distant market, and would not return until the morrow, Mary's 
expression of joy contrasted strongly with that of disappointment, which 
instantly marked the fat features of cook, who sufficiently proved that 
there are feelings of jealousy which do nbt spring from pure love. For 
example: she didn't love the miller: still she thought that, instead of 
proposing to Mary, he should have proposed to her. She, with cha- 
racteristic candour, admitted it to be tme that she was a trifle older 
— say twenty years or «a— but then she was, in her judgment, a much 
finer woman! — ^a far more experienced — a larger-boned person! She 
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coM not imagine how any man, having his eyes aliont him, could 
prefer such a skit of a thing as Mary to her. But so it was. OkvIc 
felt it to be so acutely, and hence she did hope that it would have bt»im 
proved that the miller had taken Snorter out of the stable ; but as it 
was then to all abimdantly clear, that he could not by any possibility 
have been the man, the question which nat\u-ally suggested itself, was 
— ^** Whom cauld it have been?" That was the qtiestion ! And an 
interesting question it was. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THS CHUBCHTARD. 



As the world has ever been governed by mjrsteries— by mysteries 
amazed — ^by mysteries amused — ^by mysteries excited, subdued, and 
kept in awe — ^he, who could be, by his hopes of immortality, promptetl 
to grapple with, to open, and to spread completely out, the philosophy 
of mystery, would be, beyond all dispute, hailed by the mysterious as a 
great benefactor to his species. It wouldn't, however, do here : there 
isnt room for it : and even if there were, such a profound interference 
with the progress of this history wouldn't be exactly correct; but 
that a mystery is an affair which doth exercise over the human mind 
an immense amount of inllu^ice is manifest in this, that upon the mys- 
terious piece of business in question, Aunt Eleanor, during the whole 
morning dwelt. 

She couldn't make it out!-^and in tlie fact of its being apparently im- 
possible to be made out, consists the chief beauty of a mystery: — she 
sent for her reverend friend, but he could throw no light at all upon the 
fliibject; feeling, however, bound to do something, he very benevolently 
proffered his advice. 

** With respect," said he, " to the horse affiiir, I have nothing whatever 
to say, being utterly unable to conjecture with justice either how it oc- 
curred, or who could have been the man, but, as far as the pastry matter 
is concerned, 1 have a few words of advice to offer. The same thing oc- 
ctirred to me some years ago, when I kept an academy near Chat Moss. 
I was constantly losing my pastry. Night after night it went with all 
the regularity imaginable. I couldn't tell how, but it went. I used 
even to lock the pantry-door and keep the key in my chamber: still it 
continued to go. Well, at length resolved to discover, if possible, the 
cause of all this, I, one evening, introduced a little gentle jalap, and pa- 
tiently waited the result, which was this, that in the morning there was 
not a single youth in the establishment perfectly free from qualms! I 
then at once saw how the matter stood, of course! and although I took 
no apparent notice of the circumstance, my pastry was thencefor\>'ard 
safe- They wouldn't eat it, even when placed before them! — I couldn't 

c 3 
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persuade tUem to touch itl I therefore advise you, my dear madani, 
strongly to adopt the same course. It is certain to cure them! I know 
— ^I have proved it to be a specific!" 

Aunt Eleanor smiled : she moreover blushed : and, in order to hide 
that blush, she went to the sideboard, and having got out a decanter of 
sherry, placed it before him with a glass and some cake. The very 
sight of the wine— of which he was fond — ^made the reverend gentleman 
eloquent; but the moment he had tasted it down went the glass, and he 
made up one of the most exti^aordinary faces ever beheld! — ^he screwed 
up his nose, and compressed his lips, and while drawing the comers 
right down to his chin, looked precisely as if he had been taking some- 
thing filthy. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed Aimt Eleanor, laughing; for really the 
pastor's face was irresistibly droll — ^** what on earth is lie matter?" 

The reverend gentleman shuddered and grunted, and shook his head, 
and pointed to the glass on the table, with the view of intimating his 
strong disapprobation of the wine. 

" Do you not like the flavour of it?" 

" No'O-o-o !" replied tiie reverend gentleman, shuddering, >vith even 
more violence than before. " It's phy-z-z-zic !" 

" Dear me !" said Aunt Eleanor, " why, it came out of the very same 
bin as the last!" 

The reverend gentleman did not care much about what particular 
bin it came out of — all he caied about was its peculiar flavour — ^which 
flavour really was, in his judgment, bad. 

" Some trick has been played >vith that wine," he observed, as soon 
as he was able to unscrew his mouth, " depend upon it some trick has 
been played." 

" Impossible, my dear sii* !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, rising for a glass, 
with the view of tasting it herself. " Why, what!" she added, on putting 
her lips to it — " what, in the name of goodness, can it be?" 

" Bilthy, isn't it?" observed the pastor. 

" Filthy!" exclaimed Aimt Eleanor, and burst at once into a merry 
peal of laughter. " Excuse me," she added, as soon as she could ; " pray 
excuse me: I know that I am veiy, very rude, but you really do make 
such & funny face !" 

Well, that, in the reverend geutleimin's view, was rich. He would, at 
that particulai* moment, have felt great pleasure in being informed what 
man, possessing anything like a palate, could swallow — as he had swal- 
lowed — ^lialf a glass, or more, of that stuff, Avithout making up a face, 
which might be denominated fairly funny. 

" Well," said Aunt Eleanor, who had been highly amused, and who 
then rang the bell, " we must rectify this." 

" You will never be able to I'cctify that!" said the reverend gentleman; 
" that's past all rectification." 

Aimt Eleanor — ^albeit, not much in the habit of laughing — ^laugbe<l 
heartily again : and when Mary appeared, she gave her the key of the 
cellar, with tlie most tranquil face she could assume, and directed her to 
bring up a bottle of sherry. 
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The pastor looked at Marj, -vvitli an expression which seemetl to imli- 
cate that he strongly suspected that ?she had betm at that dwauter. Mary, 
however, took no notice of this : slie receivetl her inst met ions, and then 
left the room. 

" It's really very unfortnnate," said Annt Eleanor, " that you should 
haye tasted the very first glass out of that particular bottle T' 

" My dear madam," returned the pastor, " depend upon this that I 
hare not had the first glass/' 

" It was decantered yesterday : it has not since been touched/' 

" To your knowledge, it may not have been ; but it strikes me forcibly 
tliat some one has be^ at it, substituting vinegar, or something of that 
sort, for three or four glasses of the wine/' 

"Oh! I should say," rejoined Aunt Eleanor, "that there was some- 
thing in the bottle before the wine was put in/' 

The reverend gentleman, however, still adhered strictly to his original 
opinion, which the wine in the fresh bottle tended to confirm. That 
was something like wine! and he said so: he, moreover, drank half a 
pint of it, in order to take the taste of the other out of his mouth ; 
and when this had been effectually accomplished, he briefly reverted to 
his gentle specific, and then, ^vith many expressions of high considera- 
tion, took his leave. 

Sylvester, during the whole of this time, was sleeping soimdiy on the 
sofa. He liad been prevailed upon by his aunt to lie down immediately 
after he had made that apology for a breakfast; and, as, when he ix>se, 
which was not imtil just before dinner, he ate heartily again, all his fond 
aunt's apprehensions vanished. 

He still, however, looked very languid and pale; and, in oixler U) 
raise his spirits, she related what had occurred to her rcvorend friend, 
and then dwelt more at large upon the mysteries which characterisecl 
the preceding night ; and after having indulged in a variety of conjec- 
tures, of which the majority were very ingenious, she ordered the chaise, 
took him out for a drive, and then made every effort that affection 
could suggest, to amuse and to cheer liim in the evening. 

About nine o'clock, however, feeling veiy much fatigued, he retired 
to rest. Aunt Eleanor in general went to bed at ten, and so did the 
servants, usually; but on tliis particular occasion, cook and Maiy — 
peace between them and Judkins not having been proclaimed — ^sat alone 
till past eleven, over a bright kitchen ^re^ conversing on the subject of 
recent events, and relating a variety of ghost stories to each other in 
justification of their respective views. These stories, which arc always 
of a deeply interesting character, made them shudder; and, as some of 
them were indeed awful, they were aspired ^^^th so much dread, that 
they both felt extremely imwilling to move. Thoy hml, moreover, lx?en 
so intent upon these tales of the imagination, that the candle burned 
down to the socket unperceived; for while cook, who retained the poker 
in her hand, kept on stirring the fire continually, Mary's eyes were fixed 
upon the brightest of tlie coals, in which she detected with much in- 
genuity the outlines of divers extraoi-dinary faces. 

At length, the wick, desei-ted by that pure flame which had enveloped 
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it SO long, and by which it had been so uninterruptedly warmed, sighed 
forth its dying breath. Cook smelt this: it reached her nostrils first; 
and, as experience had taught her to know in an instant what it was, 
she turned, on the impulse of the moment, -with the view of consigning 
it at once to the fire. She had scarcely, however, touched the candlestick 
wliich contained it, when her blood dulled with horror, for she heard 
distinctly footsteps approaching. Mary heard those footsteps, too; 
but they liad not time to glance at each other, before the kitchen- 
door absolutely opened, and they beheld a tall figure enveloped in a 
sheet. They tried to scream, but could not: terror had struck them 
dumb. They had risen from. their seats, but stood utterly appalled. 

The figure, apparently unconscious of their presence, now glided 
gradually through the kitchen, and turning into the passage which led 
to the pantry, disappeared. But, although they could not see it then, 
^either could speak, for they plainly heard it stiU. 

Anon the figiu:^ again appeared, and their blood gi-ew apparently 
colder than before; and while theu- strained eyeballs seemed ready to 
bm-st, they stood as if to that particular spot they had been absolutely 
riveted! Still the apparition seaned not to perceive them: it glided 
without turning its head back to the door at which it had entered, aad 
when it had closed it vdth the utmost care, they saw the appalling 
spectre no more. 

Now, although they were still half-dead with fright, and continued to 
tremble vdth unexamined violence, the very instant the figure had 
vanished, and all had become quite silent again, they simultaneously 
uttered a series of screams, of the loudest and most piercing character. 

Sleeping, as he did, immediately over the kitchen, Judkins heard 
tliese frightful screams, and conceiving, from flieir natiuxj, that they 
did, in reaUty, mean sometliing, he leaped out of bod, and rushod 
into the passage: but as, by the light of the moon, he perceived, indis- 
tinctly, the figm'e approaching, he rushed back again without any loss 
of time ; and, having locked his door in the twinkling of an eye, buried 
himself beneath tlie bedclothes in a state of indescribable teiTor, 

The short space of time which the whole of this occupied, was indeed 
amazing. Pie had never displayed so much alacrity before — ^he had 
never in his life made so much haste. Under any other conceivable 
circumstances, he must have been utterly astonished at himself! he 
stopped for nothing — he was wonderfully active; no one who knew 
him could, for a moment, have imagined that he had so much activity 
in him. 

The screaming, however, continued still; and, at length, Aunt 
Eleanor, tlii-owing a cloak around her, descended with her night-lamp, 
to ascertain the cause. She experienced no difliculty, of course, in 
discovering from what particular pax*t of the house those screams pro- 
ceeded: she knew at once tliat they came from the kitchen, and hence, 
to the kitchen she quickly repaired ; but the moment she Hfied the latch 
of tl^^ door, cook and Mary sank upon their knees, and convulsively 
bmied their faces in their hands. 

" Why, what in the name of goodness," said Aunt Eleanor, " can be 
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the meaning of all this! cook — ^Mary — ^Maryl Answer uie, instantly 
—what does it mean?" 

Cook, who at first imagined that the figure had returned, now sum- 
moned 8U&;ient courage to raise her head; and the first words she 
uttered, were — " The gho-o-o-ostl" 

" The what!" cried Aunt Eleanor. 

** Oh, ma'am!'' said Mary; ^^ oh, my good gracious me I Oh, weVe 
been lightened to death, ma'am — ^a ghost has been here, ma'am**« real 
ghost! oh!" 

"Nonsense, Mary; how can you be so simple?" 

" Wc saw it come in, ma'am," interposed cook ; <* and we saw it go 
out. Oh, it was — ^horrid!" 

" Tut, tut — ^what on earth can be the matter with you both?" 

" We saw it, ma'am — indeed we did I— we both of us saw it, ma'am, 
wth our own eyes!" ♦ 

" You saw it in imagination, merely. But, how is it that you are not 
in bed before this? Why it's half-past eleven o'clock I Have you both 
been asleep?" 

" No, ma'am," replied cook, ** Mary and me have been talking." 

" I perceive — ^I perceive it all clearly ; you have been talking about 
ghosts: now tell me the tiiith, is it not so?" 

" We had been talking about what we'd heard, ma*am; but as to this! 
1 never saw anything plauicr in my life." 

"Ridictdous, cook: I am surprised that a person of yow years 
should not know better! What^s that!" she exclaimed, on hearing a 
noise above, produced apparently by the faUing of some heavy weight. 
'' Ring the gardener's bell. There is something going on, which I don't 
imderstand. Ring the bell.'' 

" Ye-e-es, ma'am," said Mary, who, having been filled with fresh 
ahuiu by the noise above, was i&aid to move even to the rope*-'* I am 
so frightened!" 

Aunt Eleanor herself rang the bell, but no answer was returned. 
She rang it again with additional violence, and again!— «nd again!-— 
still no answer. She coiddn't of course pretend to account for it. She 
thought it very strange; and as the world at large may aUo think 
it strange, it mil be, perhaps, as well at once to explain the real 
cause. 

It has been already stated that it was not long before Judkins got 
iuto bed again. Nor was it. He got in any how. Nor did he care 
bow! — ^Iic wasn't particiUar. His object was to get into bed, and he 
got in. But, being exti'emely anxious to conceal himself effectually^ 
lie darted beneath the clothes, which were all on one side, and there 
lay for a time motionless upon the very brink of the bedstead. Of this 
fact, however, he was perfectly imconscious, and therefore, when he did 
attempt to turn, he fcU heavily upon tlie floor. That the ghost had 
induced this, he at that awful moment had not the slightest doubti 
But he was into bed again in an instant, and ther&— of course uttei-ly 
heedless of the bell- — ^lie remained in perfect silence, until his mistress^ 
tired of ringing, came up to Ids bedroom door and knocked. 
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Judkins started! The knock alone seemed to convtdse Lis -whole 
frame. "Ohl" he exclaimed, "what have I done? what have I done? 
what have I done?" 

" Judkins!" said his mistress, but as she had caught cold, her voice 
was not sufficiently clear to be recognised, " Judkins!" 

"Leave me," he continued, "for heaven's sake leave me! I know 
Tm a miserable sinner, but leave me! Go somewhere else: you've 
mistaken the room: indeed you have: you have, I assure you!" 

When Mary and cook — ^who had followed their mistress closely, for 
then they would not have lost sight of her for the world — ^lieard these 
owiul words uttered, they felt quite convinced that, whatever mistake 
the ghost might have made, he was then in the room with Judkins. 
They were sure of it! — perfectly sure: and conceiving that their 
mistress must have inspired the same conviction, they implored her, in 
trembling whispers, to retire. But no! — ^lier mind was firm! She was 
resolved to know, if possible, the cause of this delusion, and, therefore, 
knocked loudly again at the door. 

" Oh, pray go away," said Judkins, bitterly, " pray do!" 
"Judkins!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, "Judkins! — ^'tis I! — your 
mistress !" 
" You, ma'am ! Oh, thank heaven ! is it you?" 
" Yes, 7w I. What w the matter? Dress yom^elf instantly, and 
open the door." 

Judkins, who felt of coui'se greatly relieved, threw off the bed- 
clothes, and slipped on his smalls, but when, pale and ti^mbling, he 
opened the door, his countenance bore still an expression of teiTor. 

" What is this, Judkins?" demanded Aunt Eleanor, " what can be the 
meaning of it all?" 

" Oh," replied Judkins, who felt very ill, " the house is haimted: I 
know it is. — ^IVe seen," he added, in a harsh imeaithly whisper, " IVe 
seen a horrid ghost." 

"Where?" said Aunt Eleanor, " I have really no patience witli you: 
where did you see it?" 

" There!" replied Judkins, still in a whisper, pointing to tlic passage 
with starthng effect, " There!" 

" Are you all mad !** exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, perceiving that they looked 
towards the passage, as if apprehensive of the " ghost's " re-appearancc ; 
" or is it all done to alarm me? There is," she added, with an expres- 
sion of intensity, " there is something, I fear, beneath the surface of this. 
If you have any bad design — ^if you are actuated by any unhallowed 
notions — j^you have conspired together with the view of accomplishing 
any wicked object— pray, before you retire to rest, that heaven may 
tmn yoiu" hearts !" 

With all the eloquence of which they were capable, they implored 
her to believe that they were attached to her sincei-ely — that they had been, 
and would continue to be, faithful to the last — and that the proceedings 
of that awful night, were ascribable, justly, to no wicked motive — ^no 
base conspiracy — ^no bad design. 

" I will speak to you all," she observed^ " in the morning; but if— I 
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say if — ^you have conspired together with any wicked object in view, 
may heaven forgive you. Grood night." 

She then retiumed to her chamber and locked the door, leaving them 
greatly distressed at the idea of its being supposed that they had entered 
into any such conspiracy. They very soon, however, reverted to the 
ghost, when Judkins exclaimed, with all the fervour at his command—* 
«If I didn't see it, why I didn't; but i£ I didn't— Fm dumb!" 
" We saw it, too," said cook. 
"You did?" 

" It came into the kitchen!" 
"DidSi'/itlookhorridr 
" Oh, hideous ! Did you see it*s face?" 
" The figure was yuite enough for me. I think I see it now I" 
" Where r cried Mary. " Oh— 4on't frighten us. Where?'' 
" No, no; I mean that I shall never forget it ! But let us go to bed: 
missis is angry — ^I know she's angiy ; I never saw her angry bdbre — ^but 
I'm sure she's no cause! One may be wrong — two may be wrong — ^but 
we can't all be wrong. We all of us saw it; nothing can get over that! 
But, good night — good night." 

Cook and Mary then retired, and when, with hearts still full of fear, 
they had got into bed, Maiy went to sleep with this expression on her 
lips — ^** Fm sure I shall not get a iwii* to-night." 

Now, while these scenes were being enacted at the cottage, drcadfiil 
excitement prevailed near the church, and as it is essential to the due 
appreciation of the cause of this excitement, that the whole of the par- 
ticulars should be known, it will be correct to state those particulars 
here, with the names of the persons excited. 

It happened then, that on that venr evening, a party of influential 
men had assembled at a house, of which the sign was '^ The Crumpet 
and Crown." This party consisted of Messrs. Blinkum, Pokey, Bobbpr, 
Sn<vkins, and Quocks, who were joined by another highly influential 
person, named Obadiah Drant, who was really an immense politician ! 
— ^who could tell what the Emperor of China thought, and what were 
the strictly private feelings of the Czar — ^who had the faculty of going 
over much more ground in the space of five minutes, than the Wandering 
Jew ever did in five years — and whose intimate associates appeared to 
be persons whom he called Billy Pitt, Harry Brougham, Johnny Kussell, 
Charley Fox, and Bobby Peel. 

It may moreover be remarked — ^for it is remarkable — ^that in England 
we very seldom meet with a church without perceiving a public-house 
at hand. Sometimes it is opposite, sometimes next door, and sometimes 
even in the very churchyard. But whatever the relative positions may be, 
they are almost invariably foimd to 1x3 within a few ymxls of each other, 
as if every inhabitant, like every representative of Cato, were expected 
to exclaim, " My bane and antidote are both before me I" Some, in- 
deed, may ascribe this remarkable association to the spirits, and some 
inay attribute it solely to the beer; to some it may suggest the idea of 
those bosom friends— brandy and bitters — ^while othei-s may imagine 
that the common announcement of " Good entertainment for man and 
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beast," refers to the two establishments; but whatever may be tfc^ ineau- 
iiig of this association, it is perfectly certain tliat the Crmup^t and Crown 
was within twenty yards of the church — ^that the party assembled at the 
Cnimpet and Crown had to go through that very churchyard — and that 
although the house was usually closed at ten, the argument in which 
they were engaged was not finished at eleven. They had still one little 
point to settle ; a point, which they felt it to be their duty to settle before 
they parted, it being neither more nor less than "How the country 
coidd be saved from a sanguinary revolution?" Mr. Blinkum contended 
that imless a law were passed to protect the British butchei', an universal 
slaughter would be inevitable. Mr. Bobber thought that a poll-tax might 
avert it. Mr. Pokey begged to say, and to have it iindei-stood, that it 
could be averted only by an equitable adjustment ; and wliile Mr. Snor- 
kins declared it to be his imbought opinion, that it was to be done by 
an alteration in the iron trade alone, Mi*. Quocks maintained that it 
could be done only by an immediate and unconditional repeal of tBe 
corn-laws. Eventually, however, Mr. Obadiah Drant recapituated the 
various arguments adduced, and having summed up with all his chai*ac- 
teristic perspicuity, delivered his judgment to the effect tliat — Nothing 
could save this mighty nation from one chaotic mass of tmextinguishable 
flames! 

The point in question having tlius been decided to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned, the party broke up ; and all, with the exception of 
Obadiah, who would have a glass at the bar, left the house, and pro- 
ceeded homewards thix)ugh the chmxjhyard. 

The churchyard! To the contemplative, how awful is a churchyard 
at midnight, when a solemn stillness pervades the scene over which, for 
a time, Death reigns triumphant! tVho, without inspiring feelings of 
awe, can, at such a time reflect, that beneath the surface of tliat solemn 
scene, hearts that have throbbed with love, sympatliy, and joy, and those 
from which sprang only baseness and crime, together perish? — ^that the 
man-owless bones of the noble and the base, the virtuous and the vicious, 
the intellectual and the animal, the lofly and the lowly, Uie generous and 
the selfish, the philanthropist and the misanthrope, lie levelled: some 
fieshless, some crumbled into dust, some crumbling fast, and some cased 
in corruption still; but all levelled, or distinguished only by the vanity 
of the living; while Death, upon the loftiest tomb, sits grinning at the 
distinction, conscious that they are all levelled, and that thus they will 
i^main till the last trump shall sound, when his power will cease for 
ever? 

Perhaps no one. But to those who had just left the Crumpet and 
Crown this scene was not awful at all. These reflections then did not 
occm' to them — ^they didn't reflect upon anything of the sort. They 
were all elated, thoughtless, careless, fearless: that is, they feai'ed no- 
tliing, seeing nothing to fear: they were joyous, meny, happy, generous, 
friendly, and affectionate. But when they had got half way across tlie 
churchyard, Pokey, who was somewhat in advance of the rest, started 
back, with a look of horror, and with fiightful effect exclaimed, " What's 
that?" 
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" W)uii*8 what?-^wluit do joxi mean?" demanded Snorkins. 

"Look there r returned Pokey, with vehemence, pointing to a talJ| 
white figure, which appeared to be contemphiting the tombs. 

And they did look there : and on the instant terror seized them. Two 
ran back to the Crumpet and CroAvn, and the rate at which they ran 
surpassed everything on record in the annals of running; but the rest 
didn't run, because they couldn't. They stood, as if struck witli pa^ 
ralysifi; they were as pale as any spectre could hope to be; and while 
their hearts ceased to perform their natural functions, and their quiver- 
ing lips were Uvid with fear, their knees smote each otlier with a species 
of violence altogether unexampled. Well, what was to be done? There 
it was: a real, regular ghost! There was no mistake about it: tlicro 
coukWt exist t^vo opinions on the subject; but what was to be done? 
Should they run? — ^they couldn't, ghouldthey call out?— they couldn't. 
Well, were they to stop there and watch till it vanished? They didn't 
at all like to do so, but what else could they do? Nothing. There they 
remained, and while they were there, in a state of speechless terror, 
Obadiah Drant, being a valiant man, on hearing the facts of the case stated 
by Bobbin and Quocks, who had iim back so bravely to the Crumpet and 
Crown, seised a carving-knife which lay near a huge round of beef, and 
while fiourishing it boldly declared, with that vehemence for which he was 
distinguished, that as he cared no more for a ghost than he did for Bobby 
Peel, he'd go at once and "settle the swell!" which really was a very 
irreverent expression, and therefore exti*emely incorrect. But, seeing 
such valour displayed, Legge, the landlord, who had never seen a ghost, 
but w^bo had a great desire to see one, did offer to accompany Obadiah 
Drant, and, despite the remonstrances of Mrs. Legge, actually quitted 
the house with him, leaving Bobber and Quocks to fill Mrs. Legge's 
mind with all sorts of horrors. 

Legge, however, ofi reaching the churchyard, perceived Uiat Obadiali 
somewhat relaxed, and, on mentioning this with all the delicacy of wliich 
he was capable, Obadiah pronounced this opinion: — That as spectres 
were '^ not sensible to feeling as to sight," it woidd not be at all a fair 
match. StUl-— with an assumption of valour, which was, in reality, a 
stranger to his heai*t — ^hc went on : but he had no sooner reached the 
spot on which his friends stood, and beheld the white figm*e distinctly 
before him, than the carving-knife droi)ped, and he fell upon his knees, 
which would not then allow him to stand. 

But Legge, who assumed nothing, was comparatively calm. He saw 
the figure and believed it to be a spirit, and therefore his heart did not 
beat with its wonted regularity, still, compared with the I'est, he was 
tranquil and firm. He even proposed to approach the " spirit," and to 
ascertain, if possible, why it had oppeared ; but not one would accom- 
pany him««-not one could accompany him — ^and, having at home a wife 
and five children, he didn't think it would be exactly prudent for liim 
to go alone. 

"But come, come!" said he, "we have nothing to fear. We have 
murdered no one, robbed no one, ii\jured no one — ^why shoidd >ve feai? 
It will not harm us. It may have something to commimicatc^some 
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secret perhaps, which, until it has been revealed, will not allow it to rest. 
Let us go.'' 

At this moment the figure — ^which, diuing the whole of the time, 
had been moving slowly from tomb to tomb—came towards them ; but, 
as it advanced, they simultaneously receded, and continued to recede, 
looking constantly behind them, until they reached the gate, which 
they had no sooner passed, than, making themselves up for one grand 
effort, they darted towards the Crumpet and Crown with all the energy 
at their command. 

The figure, notwithstanding this, continued to advance. It seemed 
to be in no haste whatever! — ^it took its own time; and, having passed 
the gate, appeared to have made up its mind to look in at the Crumpet 
and Crown. But the moment they perceived this apparent inclination 
on the part of the "spectre," they closed the door, locked it, -shot 
both the bolts, and then rushed to the window in a state of breathless 
anxiety. They were not, however, kept here in that state long: they 
had in fact scarcely reached the window, when they saw it pass 
slowly and solemnly by, without appearing even to notice the house — 
which was a comfort to them all: they breathed again, and were again 
courageous — ^indeed so courageous that when they felt perfectly sm-e 
that it was gone, they went to the door again, in order to watch it. 
But it was not gone, although it was going, which was, in their 
judgment, the next best thing. They, therefore, did watch it — ^nay, 
they even followed it — at a most respectful distance it is true — still 
they followed it, and continued to follow it, for nearly twenty yards! 
when it vanished — they couldn't tell how; but it vanished — and 
that, too, into Aunt Eleanor's cottage ! One thought he saw it walk 
through the brick wall; another conceived that it flew through the ivin- 
dow; a third felt convinced that it opened the door; a fourtli imagined 
that it darted through the pannels ; but on the one grand point, they 
were all agreed — ^they all saw it enter the cottage. 

And didn't they pity Aimt Eleanor? Yes! even from theu* souls they 
pitied her; but — they returned to the Crumpet and Crown. 

" WeU!" said Mr. Pokey, " I never see such a job in my life I And 
didn't it smell?" 

" I smelt nothing," observed the landlord. 

" What, not brimstone?" 

"No: not a bit of it." 

" I can't say as I smelt brimstone," interposed Mr. Bobber: " it seemed 
like the burning of charcoal, to me !" 

" Charcoal!" exclaimed Mj-. Blinkuin; " it was just, for all the world, 
like burnt bones. You get the leg-bone of a bullock, and bum it, and 
see if it won't smell— oh— offal ! and it stands to reason, that if the 
bones of a bullock smeU, the bones of a man also will smell likewise." 

"But has a spirit l)ones?" demanded Mr. Bobber. 

" Wliy, if it hadn't, you fool, how could it hold together. A spirit 
is a skeleton — ^it must be a skeleton, because spirits have no flesh." 

" What do you call it a spirit for?" inquired Mr. Quocks. 

" Why, what do you call it ?" 
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" A ghost, to be sure." 

" A ghost r said Mr. Pokey. " I call it a wision !*• 

'^ Nonsense r exclaimed Mr. Snorkins; *4t*s a apparition— that*s what 
it is — ^and Til liet you glasses round of it — come." 

Hereupon Mr. L^ge interposed an observation to the effect, that half 
the difference between ghosts, spirits, visions, and apparitions, wasn't 
much; but Obadiuh, to whom nothing could be unknown, and who was 
consequently conversant vnih every species of spectre, contended loudly 
that the difference between them was as great as the difference between 
those familiar friends of his, Billy Pitt, Harry Brougham, Jolmny 
Russell, and Bobby Peel. He, moreover, learnedly enlarged upon this; 
and, having adduced innumerable analogous cases, concluded by ob- 
serring, with the view of proving the distinction beyond all doubt, tliat 
the appearance of " Billy Pitt" would be a spirit — that of " Harry 
Brougham" a vision — ^that of " Bobby Peel" an apparition— ^md that of 
"Johnny Russell" a ghost. 

Meanwhile, the agitation of Mrs. Legge was excessive. Nothing could 
surpass it ! nothing ever equalled it ! Certain she was that she never 
should be able to get through the night. The state of her nerves was 
altogether frightful ! Twenty times during the discussion had she begged 
of them to leave, but in vain: they could not be prevailed upon to move 
—they were perfectly deaf to her entreaties, so long as she continued to 
supply their demandls; but when she at length announced her firm de* 
termination that they should'nt have another drop in her house that 
night, if she knew it, they made up their minds to go round by the road, 
shook L^ge by the hand, and departed. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MYSTERY. 



Thehe is, perhaps, notliing connected with our nature more easily 
excited than suspicion. However much disposed we may be to confide 
in the honour and sincerity of those around us, we cannot extinguish 
that feeling of suspicion which appears to be inherent in our hearts. It 
may be latent— it may even for years be dormant ; but it is to be aroused 
bj a single word, and when it is aroused it frequently devclopes itself 
^nth so much malignity, that prudence, pride, love, honour, justice, and 
reason fall before it. Some imagine that as there is so much deception 
heneath the surface of society, suspicion is absolutely essential to security 
—and it certainly is not safe to be too confiding — ^but it really docs 
f^m most luigenerous to suspect in a world in which there is such an 
inunense amount of superficial honesty. There is, however, something 
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very pleasing in suspicion after alL; for it involves the hope tliat that 
which we suspect will fee realized. If even it be prejudicial to ourselves, 
what a comfort there is in an opportunity of paying a compliment to om* 
o^vn acuteness! — ^what self-satisiaction is derived from the exclamation, 
"I knew, of course, how it would be! — I suspected it all along! — and I 
have not been deceived!" We do not like to be deceived — ^nay, we can- 
not, in this respect, bear to be deceived ! 

It is questionable — ^aye, very questionable— whether any one is, or 
ever was, entirely free j(rom the feeling of suspicion ; but then it is not 
to be said that all who possess that feeling are suspicious! No; Aunt 
Eleanor was not, in the common acceptation of the term, suspicious. 
She wished to believe that all around her were honest, just, virtuous, 
and pure ! she had as much faith in their int^rity as any one could have, 
but as she could not in any way account for that which had occurred, 
she felt convinced that there must be something wrong, and that 
conviction haunted her throughout the night. 

In the morning, however, being anxious, as usual, to act with the 
utmost discretion, she resolved on not reciuring to the subject, before 
the servants, until she had consulted her reverend friend, and, in 
pursuance of this resolution, she wrote a note to that gentleman, 
requesting the favour of a call, but, before she had dispatched that 
note, he came, ostensibly ^vith the view of reminding her, that that was 
the very day on which the village would have a certain periodical 
visit. 

Now in this visit, much mptcry was involved, and as it forms a sub- 
ject, which must of necessity, be i*evcrted to anon, it will be perhape as 
well to explain now, that a gentleman, named Howard, his daughter 
Henriette, and a lady, whose assumed name was Greville, had for some 
years honoured the village with their presence, for one hour on the first 
of April, and the first of October, for a purpose which no one connected 
with that village had ever been able to learn. It may also be stated, 
that Henriette was an elegant gii^l, gentle, amiable, and accomplished. 
She had been educated with the utmost care, under the surveillance 
of her father, whose every earthly hope seemed fixed upon her: she 
was the pride of his heart — his idol; most fondly — ^most dearly did 
he love her; but often, while gazing upon her in silence, would he 
biu-st into tears. Henriette constantly marvelled at this. To her it was 
indeed mysterious. She could not ascertain — ^nay, she could not even 
conceive, the cause. True, he was ahiiost invjvriably sad : he was seldom, 
indeed, seen to smile; and when he did smile, his featiu'es in an instant 
assumed an expression of sadness again : but why he should be unable 
to look at her intently >vithout shedding tears, she was utterly at a loss 
to imagine. That there was something heavy at his heart was abim- 
dantly clear; but she sought to know the cause of his soitow in vain. 
They moreover lived in the most perfect seclusion. They saw no 
society. She never went out in the morning ^vithout him ; while he in- 
variably passed his evenmgs with her at home. She was all the world 
to him: he appeared to live only for her; and, as she had no companion, 
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save bim and her goremess, whose lips on the subject had been effectu- 
ally sealed, she continued to live enveloped in a mystery, without even 
the prospect of its ever being solved. That, however, which appeared 
to her to be most strange, was the fact of her going, twice a-year, with 
her &ther, to meet this lady, whom she never on any other occasion saw; 
and with whom she was permitted to remain but one hour. This did 
appear to her to be strange, indeed. She had been instructed by her 
father to address her as Mrs. Greville ; but he himself never saw her. 
Henriette invariably entered the room alone, and the moment she entered, 
Mrs. Greville would eagerly recei%'e her in her arms, and while indulg- 
ing in a passionate flood of tears, would kiss her, and bless her, and 
press her to her heart with the most intense affection. In person, Mrs. 
Greville was above the middle height: her features were r^^lar and 
handsome, and, while her manneA were extremely elegant, her figure 
was commanding; but she always appeared to be overwhelmed with 
grief, although tlie presence of Henrietta seemed to inspire her with the 
most ecstatic joy. Often would Henrietta enquire anxiously why she 
did not visit them — why they met there — ^why at those particular 
times, and so on; but Mrs. Greville, while the tears were gushing forth, 
would only answer that she was forbidden to explain — ^that she was 
indeed happy, most happy, to see her — ^that she loved her— dearly, 
passionately loved her— and that it was for her o^m happiness that she 
knew no more. 

But even this was unknown in the village. It was not known even 
to the landlady of the inn! — ^which was %\'i8ely ordered — ^wisely, because, 
had it been known to her, of course her curiosity would have been 
seriously diminished, and without curiosity how could such Indies live 
and thrive? 

Perhaps, however, Aunt Eleanor took more interest in the matter 
than any other person in the village. She knew not exactly why she 
should feel so much interest in an affair of this natiue, but she, never- 
theless did; and hence, on being reminded that that was the day on 
wliich the parties in question met, she thought less of die mystery of 
the preceding night. She did, however, eventually allude to it, and 
that too, in a most feeling strain, and the result was, that her reverend 
friend shook his head, and advised her to wait patiently, and to watch 
with diligence, albeit, he knew no more what she was to watch for, than 
ffhe knew wliat to suspect, or what design it was against which she ought 
to guard. 

In the mean time, the village was in a state of commotion. The 
apparition, of course, had been variously described ; and the gossips had 
so ingeniously improved upon each description, that it soon became a 
monster — twelve feet high. In the height of a ghost, a few feet, more 
or less, is a matter of veiy slight importance; but when, to its height 
they had added their conceptions of its breadth, depth, and general 
deportment, the picture was truly appalling. 

The gentlemen who had absolutely seen it, of course, met early at 
the Crumpet and Crown. There was but one absent, and that was Mr. 
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Pokey, befote the door of whose residence, chaff had been laid. It was 
the custom at that period, and in that pai't of the coimtiy, to strew chaff 
before the door of every gentleman who physically corrected his wife — 
chaff being held to be indicative of a tlireshing — ^but, in this particular 
instance, it was strewn in consequence of the lady having corrected her 
husband, Mrs. Pokey being extremely indignant at ^e iBsu^t of Mr. 
Pokey having kept out so horribly late. The story of the ghost failed 
to tmnquillise her spirit. She wouldn't believe it!-*-whioh was very 
wrong, because Pokey declared that it was true, upon his honour — she 
knew better! — she jyouldn't have it! — hence she thrashed him, and 
hence she would not in the morning suffer him to stir from his board, 
for Mr. Pokey was a tailor of great celebrity in the village, and, withal, 
a perfect master of his needle. 

But the absence of Mr. Pokey, although under the circumstances 
deeply regretted, was not allowed to operate as a check upon the vivid 
imagination of his friends. They entered into the matter with in- 
finite spirit, and made the mo^t that could be made of every important 
point. 

But the cause of this mysterious appearance !^-not one could divine the 
cause. That a murder had been committed by some one, was, by the 
majority, held to be clear; but who was the murderer — ^who was the 
most likely num in the village to commit such a crime? Who looked 
most like a murderer? They really couldn't say. They remembered 
that about five-and-twenty years before, a gentleman, who resided oppo- 
site, mysteriously disappeared with the amount of a whole quarter's poor's- 
rate. He might have been murdered. Who could tell? It was possible ! 
It was moreover held to be possible by all, save one, and that one was 
Obadiah Drant, who expressed his conviction that that which they had 
seen, was the spirit of a miser, who had then been dead about fifteen years, 
and in whose house only sixty guineas had been foimd, when every one 
supposed him to be worth as many thousands. He had not the slightest 
doubt of its being the spirit of that miser, which couldn't rest, because 
it didn't like the idea of leaving so much money undiscovered behind it. 
But this opinion was not subscribed to by the rest. Indeed there was 
only one point upon which all were agreed, and that point was, that tlie 
spirit might, perchance, reappear that night. This every man present 
bielieved to be highly probable, and the consequence was, that they 
unanimously resolved to re-assemble at night with the view of watching 
its manoeuvres. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THB GHOST HCXT. 



Ik a Tillage like Cotherstone, of which the inhabitants were tradi»8- 
men with plenty of time on their hands, labourers trained to thoughtless 
toil, and persons who, having retired from trade, were anxiously wait- 
ing to die, such an occurrence as that of the appearance of a ghost, 
could not fail to create a sensation. Nor did it. Nor was the sensation 
thus created either slight or ephemeral: it was deep — ^very deep— and, 
therefore, lasting. There was not one in the village upon whom tlie 
ghost had not made a powerful impression. Even the exemplary wife 
of Mr. Pokey — ^who, during the whole of the morning, had been engaged 
upon a series of nice calculations, of which the result was that, as Pokey, 
since his marriage, had taken nearly five thoiisand ounces of snuff, and 
upwards of twenty-five thousand quarts of beer, (beer enough to deluge 
the village, and snuff sufficient to fill up his grave,) they would, had he 
Baved the money thus squandered, have had more than five himdred 
pounds then to play with— even she, repudiating incredulity, became so 
excessively interested in the spirit, that she actually allowed Mr. Pokey 
in the evening to go up again to the Crumpet and urown. 

And, oh! what a theatre of excitement it was! Not only the party of 
the previous evening, but almost every man in the village was present; 
bat, although Mr. Pokey came late, and was, moreover, hailed on his 
arrival with significance, they, being unwilling to wound his private 
feelings, did not then allude to the chaff. 

Obadiah, of course, was there, and he was, as usiuil, very dictatorial 
and deep; but he had one grand object to achieve: he had to justify 
bis conduct on the preceding night. He admitted that that conduct 
was not indicative of bravery : he freely admitted that it was not exactly 
characterised by that peculiar boldness for which he Avas ardently 
anxious to become distinguished: '*But,'* said he, with much point, 
" you must view this affair in all its fructifying ramifications. Place 
before me anything tangible— anything with which I can grapple, my 
boys — ^and then see how Til act!'* 
" But you didn't even speak to it!'* said Legge. 
" Speak to it!" returned Obadiah. " Why, wliat's the good of speak- 
ing to a spirit? — ^what's the good of arguing with a ghost? — ^what prin- 
ciple, either moral, religious, social, political, or mimicipal, can you 
drive into the head of an apparition? Place brains befon^ me — give 
me fhictifpng intelligence — give me Harry Brougham, or even Bobby 
Pfel, my l)oys — ^and then you'd see how I'd go in ; but the idoa of 
speaking to a spectre! — ^pooh! — ^^vhat's the good?" 

D 
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By this ingenious sjx^cies of ratiocination — ^tliis word is employed 
here in compliment to him, for ratiocination and fi-uctification were the 
two stock Avcapons, which he, on all occasions, used to defeat his opponents, 
and without which he couldn't well argue a point — ^lie endeavoured to 
justify himself. But he didn't succ^. His friends attributed his 
silence in the churchyard to fear — ^they would not hear of its being 
ascribable to anything else! — and when he found that he could not then 
shake this conviction, he, in order to subdue them for the time being, 
promised to show them that night what he taotdd say, and how he 
w ould act in the event of the spii'it*s re-appearance. 

This grand point having been thus far settled, he reverted to politics, 
in which he knew, of course, that he was perfectly at home, and in pos- 
session of the abilihr to beat them hollow. 

Of all highly-inimeutial men, there is not one more capable of com- 
manding the attention of those who form the circle of which he is the 
centre, than a village politician. Nor would it be correct if there were, 
for what a patriot he is! — ^what a pure philanthropist! — ^nay, what a 
deeply indignant man! How profound is his political wisdom! — and 
how boldly he denounces the conduct of the party to whom he is, ou 
principle, opposed! What rogues — ^wliat reckless, rampant rogues — 
does he prove tliem to be! To his knowledge, what intrigues are they 
comicctcd with — ^what flagrant follies are they guilty of— what dead 
robberies do they commit! In his view, with what tenacity do they 
stick to the property of the people! — ^how they batten on corruption! — 
how they live on pxuxs plunder! — ^liow richly they deseiTe to be hanged! 
With what ficiy indignation does he declai-e them to be wretches : how 
rotten, how venal, how utterly contemptible does he labour to make 
them all appear, when, to get a coat to make, or a boot to mend, he 
would take off his hat to the first he met. Precisely such a patriot was 
Obadiah Drant. But, although he would denounce the aristocracy at 
night, and bow to them with all himiility in the morning, it mmiy 
proved the force of example — ^he would boldly pliilippicise people of 
property, and bend low^ to get the smallest share; but as men envy only 
the possessors of that which they have not, this was merely the effect of 
education. He would, moreover, loudly declaim against rank, statt*, 
and splendour, and yet 

^ lick abitird pomp, 
And orook the pregnant hinges of the knea, 
That thrift might follow fawning ;" 

but that was a natural matter of business. He was a patriot, notwith- 
standing; a tyrant, and a slave; and was liighly respected by those 
whom he met at the sign of the Crumpet and Crown. 

But, on this particular night, he was singularly eloquent He, in- 
deed, surpassed himself. He explained what the ministers ought to 
have done, and what he would have done had he been at the liehn: he 
showed them how easily and how equitably lu would have swept off the 
National Debt— how he would have settled the Currency question— how 
confidence and credit had proved the nation's curse — how France should 
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have been made directly tributary to England-— how Russian ambition 
should have been levelled with the dust — ^liow we should have counte- 
nanced American repudiation — and how a British colony should have 
been made of the Celestial £mpire at once. 

And thus he amused and amazed them all, until the hour had arrived 
at which the spirit wiu expected to re-appeai-; when, summoning all the 
courage they had, they repaired to the quiet churchyard. 

The night was clear. The moon was bright, and seemed to smile at 
tiie scene below; and while the stars merrily winked at each other, as if 
they enjoyed it too, the small white clouds in a playful spirit assumed 
shapes bearing the semblance of ghosts, and flew before the moon in the 
perfect conviction that she would at once cast their shadows to earth. 
But in this they were mistaken. The moon would do nothing at all of 
the sort. The light was not her own; it was but borrowed: and, there- 
fore, she didn't f^ justified in lending it for any such purpose to these 
little scamps. 

Accordingly, no shadow appeared; and the party became quite bold. 
They even went right round the church I which was daring. They kept 
all together, it is true — ^not one of them would move without the rest- 
still mey went oompleteiy round, and seemed to dare that or any other 
spectre to appear l^-nmy, on findii^ that nothing of the kind became 
visible, some began to treat the affair with contempt, and felt inclined 
to laugh, when Pokey, who had kept a remarkably sharp look out, 
ezcla]mecU-<- 

" There!— there you are!— that's it!— there it is!" 

And there it wasI-^-a narrow tomb, surmounted by an urn about the 
size of a very thick head. 

Being, however, utterly unconscious of this, and having their minds 
on the instant wrought up to a state fit to receive any ftightfiii impres- 
sion, they looked with terror at the object before thom, and felt as if 
their time was come. 

But then it didn't move 1— this they held to be extraordinary: nor did 
it seem as if it intended to move!--*which they thought more extraordi- 
nary still. That it was a ghost, no doubt existed; but the fact of its 
being a fixture, beat them. 

At length Click, the &rrier^ who was not a coward, proposed that 
they should approach it en^ masse, and this proposition was secondcnl 
by L^gge; but as it was almost unanimously negatived, Ctick and 
Legge made up their minds to go together, and went, leaving their 
valiant friends trembling behind them. Long, however, before they had 
reached the object in view, they saw distinctly what it was; and Legge, 
on the impulse of the moment, was about to call out to them^ but Click 
checked lum promptly. 

" Hold your tongue, Legge!" said he. *^ Now we'll have a game." 

And he led him to the tomb and groaned deeply, and then led him 
back to his friends, who fblt ill ! 

'' Obadiah Drant," said Click, on his return, in tiie most solemn tone 
he could assume, *^ it wishes to speak with Obadiah Drant.'* 

" With me?" cried Obadiah. " You don't mean with me?" 

p 3 
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" With you!" retumetl Click, in an a^vful growl. 

" No, no, no, no, I shan't go! not a bit of it! What does it want? I 
•han t go!" 

" You MUST," growled Click, who instantly locked his arms in those 
of Obadiah, and carried him, dos-a-dos, towards the tomb. 

But on the way, oh! how sharp were the strictly private feelings of 
this great man! He felt his heart sink deeper and deeper still at every 
step, and as the cold sweat bedewed his highly-intellectual brow, he was 
half dead with " fructifying" fright. He did not even try to evade the 
iron grasp of Click, for Nature had taught him, in his early youth, the 
inutility of attempting that which he knew to be impossible : he rode on, 
a martyr to this eternal principle, and riding as he did — with his back to- 
wards the horrible object he was approaching — ^lie gave himself up for lost. 

" Behold!" exclaimed Click, on reaching the spot. " Behold!" and 
having uttered this awful exclamation, he turned sharply round, and 
presented the face of his terror-stricken load to the tomb. 

Obadiali — ^who felt very faint — ^looked at the nm with an expression 
of despau*, but, liis eyes being veiled with a film of horror, he couldn't 
at first see what it was. Gradually, however, that film disappeared, 
and as it vanished, the changes which his coimtcnance underwent, were 
of the most extraordinary character perhaps ever beheld; but, even 
when he had become completely conscious of what it was — ^when he 
had touched the urn, and found that it was stone, and therefore knew 
that it was no ghost — although he felt a little better, his features ex- 
pressed infelicity still. 

" Mr. Click, sir," said he, between a sigh and a moan, " Til never 
forgive you; TU never forgive you." 

Click, as he releasi'd him, laughed loudly, and continued to laugh; and 
as Legge had, in the interim, explained all to his friends, they approached 
the spot, and laughed loudly too. They were highly amiised: they 
enjoyed it much: they were all, indeed, in most excellent spirits: but 
Obadiah was indignantly dumb. He viewed the contortions of Mr. 
Click and his disciples Avith disgust. As they pealed forth their merri- 
ment, and held their sides, and irrevei'cntly trampled upon the graves 
around to subdue the pain which the laughter created, he scowled at 
them all with refined disdain, and, contemning their practices, left them. 

" This is your ghost, then, is it?" cried Click, when the laughter had 
somewhat subsided. " This is your fiery-eyed phantom after all, then?" 

" No," replied Legge, " Ave have been deceived by this, it is true ; but 
this is not that which we saw last night. That was a spirit — a real 
spirit, if ever a spirit appeai^ed upon earth." 

" I don't believe it," retorted the incredulous Click ; " nothing can make 
me believe it." 

" But I saAv it, I tell you! I saw it walk — ^I'm not exactly blind! I 
■aw it pass my house, and go straight to the cottage." 

" Let's go to tlie cottage now, then," interposed Pokey. " As it isn't 
here, I dcure say we shall see it there. Let's go to the cottage." 

"Aye— let's go!" exclaimed several of his friends, ** let's all go to- 
gether." 
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" You may go, if you like," said Click, " but you don't catch me 
gliost-hunting again. Ill have no more of it. / shall go in and smoke 
a pipe, and so I tell you." 

" Well go— what's the odds?" cried Pokoy, who had become extremely 
valiant! ''Ill be bound to say we shall find our way without you. 
Come along, my Britons. Here wc goes. Let them as is afeared stop 
behind, that's all." 

They then boldly left the churchyard, led on by the courageous 
Pokey, and as they passed the Crumpet and Crown, Click and Legge 
tnnied in, but the rest went on to the cottage. 

Here all vras still. Not a sound was heard. The lights were out 
and the blinds were down. But as they stood before the gate they 
&ncied they saw the curtains move. 

" It's in there, now," said Pokey to Quocks ; " depend upon it, it's 
in there, now." 

"I cert'ney see something," said Quocks. And the friends around him 
paw something; but what that something was, tlu^y wouldn't undertake 
to say, although, at any other time, they would have swoni — and safely 
too— that it was really a white curtain, and nothing else. But then, 
fancy converted that ciurtain into all Forts of shapes, and as ghosts are 
white by prescription, it so far resembled a ghost, Avhile the diffi- 
culty experienced in conceiving a head, was, under the circimistances, 
small. 

"Do you see it?" "Yes: what?" " Tliero it is, yon fool!" "Oh!" 
"Tilery's tlie head." "'Rmt the head?" "To be sure." "Where's 
the tail?" "What tail?" ''What tail P "Oh!" "Ah!" "No doubt." 

Tliis is a very fair epitome of the sentiments expn^ssed, when Aimt 
Eleanor, hearing a most extraordinary buzz al)out the prt^mises, slipped 
out of bed with the vieAv of ascertaining whence it proceetled ; but tlu*. 
moment she drew the white curtain aside, and appeared in her night- 
dress before them, the effect was elwtric! Her appe«wance alone in- 
spired them with terror! But when she proceeded to oj^en the window, 
for the piu-pose of asking them what it all meant, even as affrighted 
sheep follow their leader, so did they follow the valiant Pokey, who did 
instantaneously take to his heels. 

In vain she called upon them to stop. They didn't like to do it! 
" Wliat do you want my good people?" she criecl. " What on earth do 
you all want?" 

They heard her; but, conceiving the voice to be that of some fiend, 
tliey went right on: nor did they stop until they arrived at the Cnunpct 
and Crown. 

" Have yon seen it?" cried Legge, as they rushed in wildly. 

"Yes!" replied Pokey, panting for breath. "At the cottage! — ^it'a 
there .»•' 

"I don't believe a word of it," said Click; "it's all stuff." 

"Well, go and look youi-self," cried Pokey, " that's all. Tlieic it is 
ut the window.*" 

" Is it there now?" 

"If it isn't, ril forfeit a couple of gallons*" 
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<< Goodr said Click. <* Legge and I \nll go at once. You had better 
come with us." 

" I!" exclaimed Pokey. 

" To be satisfied, of course P 

" Well, we don't want to go very near?" 

" Oh no; just come with us." And Pokey did go with them; but 
long before they had reached the gate, he stopped, and cried, pointing to 
the window — " There — ^there! There it is! Don't you see it?" 

They looked, and certainly did see something: they saw something 
move: they, moreover, heard a voice; and the voice did proceed from 
that window. 

'^ Let us go a little nearer," said Click, who at that moment didn't 
feel exactly the thing; liis heart didn't beat with its accustomed re- 
gularity: it thumped and stopped, and bltmdered about, as if it didn't 
care whether it worked or not; but as he wasn't inspired with absolute 
fear, they went a little nearer, and as they approached. Aunt Eleanor, 
who knew Legge well by his arms, which he at all times swung in a 
most extraordinary fashion, cried out—" Is that you, Mr. L^;ge?" 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Legge, promptly, for he knew the voice in an 
instant. " Is there anything amiss, ma'am?" 

" What, in the name of goodness, did those persons want here just 
now?" 

" They thought they saw a ghost, ma'am." 

" Ridicidousl I really have no patience with such folly." 

" I know," observed Pokey, " that something appeared, and at that 
very window, too." 

" 'Twas I, you simple man," said Aunt Eleanor. " You saw me ap- 
pear at the window. I'm ashamed of you. Tell them from me, Mr. 
Legge, that if thev come here again, I'll have them all taken up: they 
shall all be punished: I will not submit to be thus annojred. Good 
night." 

She then retii*ed fix)m the window, and they, being quite satisfied, re- 
turned to their friends ; the whole of whom felt exceedingly mortified on 
learning, not only that they had been thus deceived, but that they had 
been the cause of annoyance to a lady, who had been so kind to the poor 
aroimd, and to whom the whole village had reason to be grateful. 

They, notwithstanding, had Pokey's two gallons in: and Click, in 
order to heal the deep woimds he had inflicted upon the feelings of Oba- 
diah, ordered two gallons more, but Obadiah again and again declared 
he'd never forgive him: nor when the party, at midnight, broke up, had 
a reconciliation between those two gentlemen been effected. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE PICKLED 8HALL9. 



Upon those who lire in the midst of excitement, who not only feel the 
world's bnffets themselves, but see the world buffeting all around tliem — 
whose lives are one perpetual struggle — ^whose career is a series of ups 
and dowQ8-*who are constantly compelled to be on the qui vivt — ^who, 
from morning till night, and from year to year, arc engaged in over- 
coming those barriers by which thetr progress in life is impeded — ^who, 
either to amass wealth, or to gain a mere subsistence, have their minds 
(xmtinually on the stretch — ^who are surrounded by difficulties springing, 
not only from honourable competition, but from trickery, malignity, and 
envy — ^who are thwarted at every step — who ate opposed at every point, 
and have to dodge through the world, which is to them one huge laby- 
rinth, out of which they scarcely know how to get with honour — 
troubles of an unimportant caste make but little impression, for tiiey really 
have not time to think much about them; but they, whose lives are 
passed in an almost perpetual calm — ^who live but to live — ^who have a 
competence which secures to them comfort — ^who have nothing but tran- 
qoilH^ around them — ^nothing to prepare for in this world but the next 
--whose course is clear, whose career is smooth — ^who experience neither 
nps nor downs — ^who live on, and on, in the spirit of peace, hoping for 
peace hereafter — ^who know but little of life, or its vicissitudes— who 
have nothing to oppose their progress— no difficulties to surmount, no 
barriers to In^ak down, no competition to encounter, no struggling, no 
straining, no manoeuvring — ^they magnify every cause of vexation by 
dwelling upon it, brooding over it, and making it the germ of a thou- 
sand conceptions, as if anxious to ascertain ^^'hat monstrous fruit it can 
thus be imagined to bear. 

The impression, however, is not intended to be conveyed that the 
difficulties which beset Aunt Eleanor at this period were small : the object 
proposed, is merely to show that, however great they might be, they 
were perfectly sure to be magnified ; seeing that she had never had but one 
important trouble, and that, with this exception-— the nature of which 
will be hereafter explained — ^her whole life had been characterised by an 
almost iminterrupted flow of tranquillity. But, even if this had not been 
shown, it would scarcely have been deemed, tmder the circumstances ^ ex- 
traordinary, that these occurrences — ^for which she could not in any way 
account— -should have seriously interfered with her spirit's peace. 

But Uiese annoyances were not all she had been doomed to endure* 
In the morning when Mary went to assist her to dress, she went, fraught 
with another mysterious cause of vexation. 
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" Oh, ma'am!" she exclaimed. " Tliere's been sich goings on I Oh! 
I never did see, ma'am! The things is all turned topsy-turvy. The 
picturs, cheers, everything. Oh! it is horrid," 
." What is it you mean, Mary?" 

<' Oh! ma'am! only jist come down stairs, ma'am; that's all." 
" But what do you mean?" 

'' There's been thieves in the house, ma'am! But do come and see. 
Jist slip on your things, ma'am, and only jist look at the horrid upset.'* 
Aunt Eleanor did slip on her things, and on reaching the door of her 
favourite parlour, beheld a scene of unexampled confusion. Everything 
had been displaced. The tables had been turned upside down, and the 
chairs piled ingeniously upon them: the pictures had been taken from 
the walls, and placed round the room upon the carpet: the vases, the 
lambs, dogs, lions, and tigers, had been removed from the mantelpiece 
to the couch : the china and glass had been taken from the sideboard, 
and arranged fantastically upon the piano, while, in order to compro- 
mise the matter with the sideboard, the hearth-rug, coal-scuttle, fire^ 
irons, and fender, had been in due form placed upon it; but nothing had 
been broken — ^nothing even injured! 

. Aunt Eleanor gazed for a few moments upon this most extraordinary 
state of things in silence; but, having at length observed calmly that it 
demanded minute investigation, she locked the door, and taking the key 
with her, returned to her chamber to dress. 

Here she tranquilly turned the thing over in her mind; and, having 
viewed it in connexion with the ghost-hunting party, she resolved on 
sending for her reverend friend, with the view of placing the matter 
before him. 

In pursuance of this resolution, she, on descending to the breakjast- 
room, opened her desk and proceeded to write a note to the reverend 
gentleman; but she had scarcely commenced it, when Mary appeared: 
and, having informed her that neither bread, butter, eggs, nor ham, 
could be found, inquired not only what icas to become of them, but what 
was to be done? 

" Can you not find enough for breakfast?" 

" Lor bless you, ma'am, they haven't left a mite!" 

Aunt Eleanor pressed her lips closely together, and finished tlie note; 

and, while folding it, said 

" Light the taper, Mary; and then, desirc Judkins to come here." 
" Judkins, ma'am, can't get up yet," replied Mary. 
"Why not? IsheiU?" 
" No, ma'am, he isn't t7/." 
" Why, then, can he not get up?" 
" Because ma'am, they've taken away all his things." 
" Good gracious ! What next shall I hear? WeU, put on your bonnet, 
and take this note, and bring in with you what we require for breakfiist." 
The note being sealed, Mary left the room, and Sylvester soon after 
entered ; and when his aunt, as usual) had kissed him, and ex|Yressed 
her fond hope that he was well, she proceeded to explain to him 
what had occurred; and tliereby to fill him with utter amazement. 
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" My dear aunt," said he, *' what can it all mean?** 

'^ Heaven only knows! I cannot even conjecture. But just come 
mth me, dear, and look at the things. There," she added, on opening 
the parlour-door, ^* did you ever see a room in such a state of confu- 
lion?" 

Sylvester looked, and really felt, qtute astonished. 

** You see,'' she continued; '* there's not a single thing in its place.'* 

'* But what could have been their object?*' said Sylvester. '* The 
things are disarranged, it is true; but they appear to have disturbed 
them with great consideration. I cannot conceive what their motive 
could have been. 

" Nor can I ! unless, indeed, it were merely to annoy me." 

" I should say that had that been their object, they would never have 
removed them with so much care. Tlie things have not been thrown 
together, you perceive: it has been a work of time. Look at this china 
and glass ; there is some little taste, you perceive, displayed in the ar- 
rangement." 

" I do not admire the taste displayed, but they certainly have Ixx^n 
most carefully handled. But that, my dear, which annoys me more 
than all, is the fact of my being unable to imagine, not only who did it, 
bnt how it was done. I should say myself, that thieves have not been in 
the house. I miss notliing here. The only things which have disap- 
peared, with the exception of the bread, butter, f^s, and ham, arc the 
clothes of poor Judkins." 

" Are they gone? Well — that is strange." 

" And, especially as there are many tlungs much more portable and 
infinitely more valuable here: that timepiece, for instance, is worth 
thirty potmds. However, not a thing shall be touched witil Mr. Rouse 
comes, ril have the whole matter investigated fully." 

She then returned to the breakfast-room, and Sylvester went up to 
Judkins, whom he found still in bed, for he hadn*t a thing to put on. 

"Why, how is this, Judkins?" said Sylvester, as he entered; "I hear 
tliat you have lost all your clothes." 

"Every rag: every individual rag," replied Judkins; "I haven't a 
mite of anytliing to put on. I shouldn't have cared if they'd only just 
left me a pair of breeches ; but blami 'em, to take away the lot was 
ondecent." 
" Didn't you hear them at all?" 

" I only wish for their sakes I had ; Fd ha' cooked the goose of one 
or two of 'em, I"ll warrant. It's worse than highway robbery, ten times 
over. Fd ha' forgiven 'em if they'd stopped me on the road, but to 
crawl in and steal a man's clothes clandestinely when he's asleep, is the 
warmintest proceeding I ever heered tell oh." 

** Well, how do you mean to manage? Shall I rim to the tailor for 
yoa?" 

"Xo, I thank you, sir; Mary's just gone to the Parson's gardener, to 
ask htm to lend me a pair of breeches and a waistcoat: but I don't 
know whether he will or not, Fm siu*e." 
"My trousers, I suppose, will not fit j-ou?" 
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"Lor* bless yon — ^I should split 'em all to ribbons; I coulcUi*t get 
my arms in. Blister 'em: all I wonder at is, they didn't take off my 
shirt. They have got my stockings. Shouldn't I like to catch 'em. If 
ever I do come across 'em, I wish 'em success." 

Mary now came to the door with a bundle, for Jones — ^having heard 
tlie whole matter explained-^had opened his heart, and sent the clothes ; 
and when Sylvester had handed them over to Judkins, he left him to 
rejoin his aunt. 

While at breakfast thcy^ of course, spoke of nothing, thought of 
nothing, but the confusion so mysteriously created; but the more they 
endeavoured to guess the cause, the more deeply involved they became. 
They had scarcely, however, finished their repast, when the reverend 
gentleman arrived, and when, with a look which denoted concern, he 
had greeted them with all his characteristic cordiality. Aunt Eleanor 
eloquently laid the case before him— connecting it ingeniously with the 
ghost-hunting party who appeared before her cottage the preceding 
night — ^and then asked him what he thought of the matter as it stood, 
and what course he imagined she ought to pursue. 

Now the Reverend Mr. Rouse was a man of the world — tlmt is to say, 
a man of the world in which he lived; a man possessing a most profound 
knowledge of the sphere in which he moved — ^he was a man of obser- 
vation, as well as a man of reflection; and whUehis perceptive faculties 
were strong, he was conversant >vith, although unable to discover the 
ctjnnology of, certain idioms which were constantly used by those aroimd 
him. He knew, for example, what was meant by " a spree:" he more- 
over knew perfectly the meaning of " a lark :" he knew not whence they 
were deiived, it is true — albeit he strongly incUned to the belief that 
they had one and the same Greek root: but being thus cognizant of 
their modem definition, he, after a pause, during which he reflected 
deeply, said, with all the solemnity which the natiu^ and importance of 
the words demanded, " Will you do me the fiivoiu: to send for Legge?" 

" Certainly, my dear sir," replied Aunt Eleanor, who turned and rang 
the bell on the instant, " Mary," she added, when the servant appeared, 
" as Judkins is basy, run and ask Mr. Legge to step over." 

" Tell him I desire that he •vvill come immediately," added the Pastor, 
with all that humility by wliioli tlie order to which he belonged was at 
that particular period distingiii:=ihod; and when Mary had left, he in 
silence proceeded to reheaisc 1 licit highly important part which it was 
his intention to porfonu. 

Legge, who was a man of business, and who, by virtue of attending 
to that business, was doing very well at the Cnmipet and Crovm, received 
Mary ^-ith his customary custom-winning smile; but when she had 
delivered not only her mistress's message, but that which the reverend 
gentleman had sent, his features assumed an expression of thought, and 
he said, as he passed his hand over his chin, " I wonder now what's in 
the "v\dnd." 

" You'll hear all about it," returned Mary, promptly; " but do-aiake 
haste, for they're anxious, I know." 

Mrs. Legge then spoke to Mary, and asked her how she found herself, 
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and pressed her to have a glass of wine, and got her into the bar, and 
then made her have one; and during Legged progress to the cottage, 
got out of her all she knew and more. 

The rererend gentleman having decided upon a course, of which the 
pursuit he thought would have a somewhat stunning effect, assumed a 
position of great importance as Legge entered the room, and addressd 
him in tones indicative of that authority with which he felt dotibly 
invested. 

" Mr. hegg^f^ said he, with an expression of severity, " I am sorry, 
Mr. L^;ge, that I have so much cause to complain of your keeping a 
disorderly house." 

"A disorderly house, sir?" cried Leggc. 

" Yes, sir," retorted the reverend gentleman; " a disorderly house— 
for disorderly every house must be, if it be not conducted with propriety 
and decorum.** 

"I beg pardon, sir: but really, I never heard before that I kept a 
disorderly house." 

** I say, sir, that it is a disorderly house, and I warn you that, as a 
disorderly house, it shall be indicted, if the scenes— the disgraceful scenes 
which are to be witnessed there — ^be not discontinued." 

" What scenes? Wliat disgraceful scenes?" demanded Legge, who 
conscious of the propriety of his own conduct, and the consequent fair 
reputation of his house, began to feel indignant. '* Wliat scenes are to 
be witnessed there?" 

" Scenes, sir, of riot and debauchery ; scenes — ^" 

"I deny it." 

" Silence, sir ; how dare you interrupt me?" 

" Dare! I'm a plain, blunt man, sir, and will not be silent when I hear 
myself falsely denotmced. I am not a clergyman: I do not preach 
humility and practise tyranny: I am the mere keeper of a public-house; 
I was not always in that position, but even as I am, I defy the world to 
prove that my conduct has not been straightforward and just, I am 
also the father of a family, and my children, you knoWy I have endea- 
voured to rear in the principles of virtue, morality, and religion. You 
know this: you know tliat I would neither set them a bad example 
myself, nor sufier a bad example to be set them by others : and, am I 
then, by you, sir, to be told, not only that I keep a disreputable house, 
but—" 

" I did not say a disreputable house." 

" You said a disorderly house." 

"I did: but not in your sense, disorderly. All I meant to say, 
was, that occasionally scenes of disorder occurred." 

" Why, of course itiey do. Where is there a house of that description 
in which scenes of disorder do not occur occasionally? But is it, there* 
fore, to be called a disorderly house? — ^a house to be indicted?" 

" You keep bad hours, sir; you cannot deny thatl" 

" Occasionally we are compelled to be rather late, but in general we 
close between ten and eleven." 

" The house, sir, was not closed at twelve last night." 
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'* I am aware of it; but tliat was under extraordinary circumstances.^ 

''It is to that point wc would come," interposed Aimt £leanor, who, 
although she had been silent, didn t at all like her reverend friend's mode 
of proceeding. '' We wish to speak of that solely, Mr. Legge. You had 
a party last night, and that party, or a niunber of those persons who 
composed tliat party, appeared before the gate of my cottage at midnight. 
We wish, Mr. Legge, to know the motives of those persons: that is the 
point at which we are anxious to arrive." 

" Exactly,*' added the reverend gentleman; '' that is the point. Now, 
sir, what were their motives?" 

" I know but of one,'' replied Legge. 

" Aye, that is the ghost story: that we have heard. But do you not 
know that their principal object, sir, was to annoy this lady?" 

'' No, sir; on the contrary, I know that it was not. lliere is not a 
man amongst them, sir, by whom she is not respected. She is too kind 
^-too good, sir, to be annoyed wantonly by them." 

" Then, do you mean to say, Mr. Lc^go, that you don't know that 
some of those persons burglariously entered this cottage last night?" 

" Entered this cottage?" 

"Aye, sir! That is the question. Do you, or do you not, know 
tliat fact?" 

" Most certainly I do not. Nor do I believe it to l>e a fact. Wliy, 
sir, there isn't one of them, who — Cleaving inclination oilt of the question 
entirely — ^Avoidd, luider the circumstances, have dared, sir, to enter the 
CQttage!" 

" Very well. You are entitled to the full benefit of this opinion; but 
m now just trouble you to look at the state of this room." 

Tlie reverend gentleman then rose, and, accompanied by Sylvester and 
his aunt, proceeded to the parlour, duly followed by Legge, who, as he 
entered, looked round the ix)om utterly astonished. 

" You have, indeed, been aimoyed, ma'am," at length he observed, 
" and Tm very sorry for it ; but Tm sure— quite sure, Uiat tliis was not 
done by either of those men." 

" Tliese things," said the reverend gentleman, " could not hare been 
removed -vnthout hands." 

" Nor could they have been removed in haste," rejoined Legge. " Were 
the doors broken open, ma'am?" 

" No! all seemed secim; in the morning! How ever they got in, I 
can't imagine." 

" Do you think, ma'am, it's likely that any one got in?" 

" ^Vhat else am I to think, Mr, Legge?" 

" I ought not perhaps to offer any suggestion." 

" Oh, I do hope that you will, for the affau* is now so involved in 
mystciT, that if you could throw any light upon the subject I should 
feel indeed grateful." 

"Well, ma'am, of coiu"se, I don't know that I can; but you have a 
gaitlener, and that gardener sleeps in the house. Now, I should Ihj very 
sorr>', even to throw out a hint that would tend to injuix? any man 
breathing, but as I know what servants ai-e, and what quanels — ^petty 
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quanvls — ^they have occasionally among themselves, I would suggest 
that It is possible — jiist possible — ^that the gardener, during the night, 
thus carefully displaced these things — ^not wth any >vicked object in 
\-iew — but merely for the purpose of annoying the maids." 

"A very proper suggestion,'^ observed the reverend gentleman, who, 
finding that stilts wouldn't do, came down. "Very proper, indeed. It 
is possible : nay, highly probable." 

"But," observed Sylvester, " Judkins has lost all his clothes!" 

" Have you lost anything of value, ma'am? — anything out of this 
room?" inqidrcd Legge. 

"Not a single tiling! Oh! by-the-bye," she added, "where's the 
Rilver tankard?" 

They looked roimd the room: it was not to be seen: nor could they 
see the salver upon which it had stood. Presently, however, the reve- 
rend gentleman perceiving something under the couch, removed it, and 
there found, not only the tankard and salver, but the bread, butter, 
ham, and a bundle of clothes, which were instantly known to belong to 
Judkins! 

This altered at once the complexion of things. It was then quite 
clear to them all, that this confusion had been created with no felonious 
intention; and as it was plain that no entrance had been forced, Aunt 
Eleanor, as well as her reverend friend, felt convinced, that with the 
motive assigned by Legge, tlie things had been thus disturbed by 
Judkins. 

Legge, however, now had a doubt on the subject, and gave Judkin^ 
the benefit of that doubt without delay, " I do not," said he, " think 
it was the gardener now." 

" Oh!" cried the Pastor, " the case is clear against him! Look at liis 
clothes! How came they here?" 

" The very fact," returned Legge, " of their being here, tends to con- 
vince me, that he is not, after all, the man. I think that if he had done 
it, he would not have left his clothes — ^for I do not believe that he has 
sufficient art to leave them in order that all suspicion might be removed, 
on the ground that no man, in his senses, would thus convict himself. 
If he left them at all, he coidd only have left them for the purpose of 
having it said, * Oh, it couldn't have been him : he would never have 
been such a fool!' and I do not think that he is artful enough for that." 
" There's no telling," observed the reverend gentleman. " Really the 
world has got to such a pitch that there's no such thing as knowing the 
himian heart at all." 

" But," said Aunt Eleanor, " if it were not Judkins, who on eaith 
could it have been?" 

" I can't imagine," retmned Legge ; " still I would not too hastily con- 
demn him. All I can say is, that this was not done by any one of the 
party at my house last night." 

" I believe it," said Aimt Eleanor ; " firmly believe it." 
" And so do I now," observed the reverend gentleman. " I did at 
first think that they had done it by way of a frolic, which, in the house 
of a lady, would have been of course disgraceful. However, as it is, I 
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recal tliose observations which I made with ixispect to your house, but 
I do hope that you will in futux-e keep good houiu." 

Aunt Eleanor now got out the wine, and requested Legge to help 
himself, which he, as a matter of com*se, did; but just as he had filled 
his glass, Mary came into the room, exclaiming— " We've found the 
eggs, ma'am; but, oh! in such a place T' 

" Where did you find them?" demanded her mistress. 

" In the piokle-tub, ma'am," 

"Inthepickle-tubr 

'^ Yes, ma'am; as cook was a fishing for a tongue, what should she 
find but the eggs, tied up in an old pau* of Judkins's » ■ ■ " 

Here she stopped and blushed, and Aunt Eleanor blushed too, and 
the reverend gentleman turned to smile, but L^;ge, who had just got 
his mouth fiiU of sheiiy , didn't know at all how to get rid of it. He 
blew out his cheeks, and grunted, and strained, while bb face became 
crimson, and every vein visible, seemed in a fit state to burst, until, at 
length, he made a desperate efibrt to gulp it, but, as a portion of it went 
" the wrong way," tlmt portion found out its mistake, and returned, 
and, by virtue of returning thus, caused him to spirt and to cough with 
unparalleled violence. This was annoying, but he really couldn't help 
it. Aunt Eleanor knew that he couldn't, and, therefore, in order to 
relieve him from embarrassment, appeared to be unconscious of the cir- 
cumstance entirely, and, turning to Mary, said to her, ^' Has cook been 
quarrelling with Judkins?" 

''No, ma'am: they've had a few woi^s, but not about anything 
particidar!" 

"Very good," said her mistress, "you can now leave the room. 
" It is," she added, when Mary had left, " it is, I apprehend, as you 
suggested, Mr. Legge. These people, no doubt, have been quar- 
reUmg, and their object has been to annoy each other. This, 
however, must be ascertained, But have another glass of wine, Afr, 



Legge was almost afraid, but he took another ghiss, and ^nanaged to 
drink it with projjer efiect, and, when Aunt Eleanor had thanked him 
for his attention, and the revei^nd gentleman had playfully entreated 
him to let him know immediately the " ghost" re-appeared, he bowed 
and lefii them to contemplate tlie case as it stood, and to devise the 
means of gaining the knowledge desired. 

Now, while he was thus engaged at the cottage, Mrs. Legge^-rhaving 
ascertained from Mary the substance of all that had occurml, witli tiie 
single exception of the eggs being found in that pecuHar envelope^^had, 
as a natural matter of course, been retailing the circumstances to all 
who came, among whom were Mr. Pokey, Mr. Obadiah Diant, Mr. 
CUok, Mr. Quocks, and Mr. Bobber. When, therefore, Legge returned, 
their anxiety to learn the minutise of that of which they had heaid but 
tlie outline, was intense. They crowded round him, and urged him to 
begin at the beginning, and pressed liim to drink, that he might open 
more freely; but Legge, having whispered to his wife, assumed an 
expression of mortification, and sat down in silence. 
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" TVliy, what is the matter? What's wrong?" iuquircd Pokej'. But 
Lcggu rutumed no aiuwer. 

*^If there's anything fructifying in your mind, impleasant/' said 
Obadiah, ** out with it, my boy, like a Briton!" 

'' Who/' demanded Legge» with feigned ferocity, '* who broke into the 
l^range Cottage, kst night?" 

" I didn't," said Pokey, " so that's enough for me." 

^< They who did," said Obadiah, " ought to be 8er\*od, as they used to 
sen'e them in Nova Scotia, in the time of Juhus Ca»ar, and Peter the 
Great!" 

'' But was it broken into?" said Click. 

" She sent for me, as you have heard, and there were the things! I 
never in my life mtnessed such a scene of confusion. The parson was 
there, and he told me at once that he should indict me for keeping a 
ditoiderly house f 

^^ The parson! pooh!" exclaimed Obadiah. '^ Don't they draw nine- 
and-t^ieuty raiUions of money, annimlly, every year, from tlic vitals of 
the people? What do thoy want more? Look at the eoclesiAsticnl 
siK-indle exposed by Joey Hume! Could Bobby Peel defend it? Look, 
again, at Charley Bullei*'s motion, that was backed by Tommy Dun- 
combe! Do you mean to tell me—" 

" But," interrupted Click, " w<w the cottage broken into last night?" 

" Why, that's involved in mystery," rephod Legge, ** no locks appear 
to have been broken, but, as liir. Rouse said—" 

** Who cares for Teddy Rouse?" cried Obadiah; " Who cares for the 
doth to which Teddy lk>u8e belongs? They are what I call tlie locusts 
of liberty!" 

" As he said," continued Legge, " the thinpr<? couldn't have been thus 
disturbed without hands. And now Polct^y -will have to prove that he 
didn't disturb them." 

" ir exclaimed Pokey. " Why do they pitch upon me?" 

" Mrs. Sound saw you near the premise s. That's strong circumstan- 
tial evidence. You were there twice, which makes the case stronger. 
The bottom of it is, you're in a mess!" 

" But 111 take my oath—" 

" That you'll not be suffered to do. Mind you, / don't say that you 
are the man that broke in, you will recollect that. / shall give no 
cA'idenoe against you; but it strikes me you'd better prepare for your 
defence." 

" I remember," observed Obadiah, " I remember that, during the 
French Revolution—" 

"Blister the French Revolution!" cried Pokey, who began to feel 
very much akirmed. "What's the French Revolution to this? But 
are you serious, Mr. Legge? Really, now, are you serious?" 

" Serious! It isn't a thing to joke about, / can tell you. You'd 
better leave the place till the matter blows over." 

" / can't leave the place. How can I leave? Pve no less than four 
pair of breeches in hand!" 

In an instant Legge,. unable to controul himself, sent forth a loud 
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peal of laughter, and as Click, Bobber, Qiiocks, and Obadiali, percoived 
that he liad only Ixjeii frightening Pokey, they, to some extent, joined 
him; but when he had explained the real cause of his mirth — ^when he 
had told them of the eggs being found in the pickle-tub, tied up in 
Judkins^s smalls — they opened their shoulders, and set up a roar which 
might have been heard at the cottage. Nor was this ebullition of 
merriment transitory. Peal after peal did they send forth in rapture.s, 
now holding their ribs in, and calling out vnth pain, and then burning 
forth again with fi'esh vigour, until two or thre6 of them became so ex- 
hausted that, had not the chairs been established in a row, they really 
must have rolled on the ground. 

" Was the eggs smashed?" cried Pokey, in the midst of this scene. 
And again they broke loose, though in agony. " IVe heered of pickled 
inguns," he added, and this was the signal for another loud roar, *^ but 
pickled breeches," he continued, "pick — pickled — ^" Being utterly 
unable to finish this sentence, he threw himself down on the mat, and 
panted. 

As the thunder succeeds the lightning*s Hash, so did a roar on tliis 
occasion succeed every sentence that was uttered, whether ^vitty or not; 
but as men cannot even laugh for ever, they at length became suffi- 
ciently worn out to sit down in a state of comparative tranquillity. 

Legge then explained to them what he had suggested, and they then 
saw, with perfect distinctness, that a quarrel between Judkins and cook 
had been the origin of it all. They, moreover, thought it a very fair 
match; but confessed that cook then had, decidedly, the best of it, 
seeing that Judkins had done nothing equal to her assumed feat of 
pickling the smalls. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



ROSALIE. 

The pagans had a little swell whom they called the god of laughter. 
His name was Comus ; and he was fat, as a perfectly natural matter of 
course. He didn't do much — ^they who laugh much, very seldom do — 
but, notwithstanding, in his day, he was popular among the pagans. 
Very good. Now, there are, of course, various species of laughter. 
There's the natural laugh, the hysterical laugh, the hypocritical laugh, 
and the laugh of the idiot; but the natiu*al laugh is the only laugh 
which spiings absolutely from pleasure. Comus had a natural lau^h, 
and he was, therefore, fat. Why, what an immense field does this open 
for the philanthropist to contemplate! Ctesar— who wasn't a fool — 
didn't like Cassius, because he was lean. If this and that be put 
together, to what will they amount! Momus**-not Comus, but Momus 
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— <j«isiired Vulcan, for making a iwaii without a whuluw in lii.s hi'east, 
tliat his ill designs and treacheiies might l)c st'cn, wlitch was all wry 
well; but what necessity, even in tlmt piK^tic age, would therc have l)eeu 
for this window, had a social and ixilitieal Fatometer obtaiaiHl? And 
how infinitely more valuable would it be now — ^liow society would l>e 
simplified by virtue of its introduction! Fat is the natural fruit of 
laughter: natural laughter springs from pleasure: pleasure is derived 
from happiness : happiness from goodness, and goodness compi-eheuds nil 
the virtues. That is one side of the question: now look at the other. 
W[\o ever saw a really laughter-loving man thin? No one. And why? 
Because laughter opens the shoulders — expands the chest — strengthens 
and increases the size of the hmgs, and thus gem^rates fat. Leanness, 
then, denotes the absence of laughter ; the absence of laughter, the absi^ncc 
of pleasure ; the absence of pleasiux*, the absence of ha])])iuess ; the 
.absence of happiness, the absence of goodness; and the abs<*nce of goixl- 
ness, the absence of all the viiiues. ^Vllo— had th(^y lieen contem- 
poraries — who would not have trusted Daniel Lambert — a man of 
oDc-doesnVknow-how-many stone — in preference to Monsietu- — what 
was his name — ^the Living Skeleton? Let a Fatometer be established, 
that the amiable fat ones may l>e caressed, and the treacherous leon 
ones avoided! Let a standard of fat be fixed; and, as the crafty and 
dwigning can never hope to reach it, society will be all the pm-er. ' 

Now, it is the peculiar province of an author to be cognizant of the 
most secret thoughts, not only of his heroes and heroines, but of every 
person whom he introduces to the world. Hence it is that he is held 
responsible for those introductions — and very properly, too! — but it 
would not be fair to attach to him tliis responsibility, were his lil)erty 
n^strained. For example: he is allowed to follow a lady into her very 
chamber, and to contemplate her most private thoughts, even while 
she is there; which would be, under any other circumstances, highly 
incorrect. The lady herself wouldn't allow it ; and, if even she ha<l 
no great objection, by society it would not, it could not, be sanctioned. 
These remarks are held to be necessary as a sort of an apology, or rather 
as a species of justification, seeing that it has now to be stated that Aimt 
Eleanor, immediately afler Legge had left the cottage, excused herself to 
her reverend friend, and went direct to her chaml)er to have a hearty 
laugh. And she did laugh heartily, and, therefore, very naturally. She loved 
to laugh, and hence was fat — that is to say, she had reached tliat standard 
which ought, for ladies thus circumstanced, to be imiversaUy set up. It 
is no sufiicient argument against the establishment of this standard, that 
they who love to laugh are not at all times happy. The acmioi pleasure, 
for instance, consists in being entirely free from pain ; but where are we 
to find the acni^ of pleasure, seeing that pleasure and pain are twins? 
Even Aunt Eleanor, who loved to laugh as well as any lady in the 
county, was not without troubles, albeit they were few; and even while 
she was laughing in her chamber, she thought of that mystery which 
had not yet been solved. Feeling, however, then, that she had something 
hke a clue to its solution, her mind was more tranquil, and when she 
had become, in her judgment, sufficiently composed, she returned to the 

£ 
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reverend gentleman, who suggested that they should at once ascertain 
the cause beyond doubt; and the immediate consequence of this sugges- 
tion was, that Judkins was duly siunmoued. 

" Judkins ,'* she obsened, with the most perfect composure, " the ques- 
tions which I am now about to put to you, I hope you will answer with 
truth." 

" Cert'ney, ma'am!— cert'ney." 

" In the first place, then, I have to ask how you account for that ex- 
traordinary confusion in the parlour?" 

'*It's my opinion, ma*am, that the place is bewitched !*-»that^8 my 
opinion." 

" Judkins, what time did you go to bed last night?" 

" About half-past ten, ma'am." 

** And what time did you rise?" 

'' About nine, ma'am. I couldn't get up before, because of my clothes." 

" Were you in the room the whole of that time?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" You didn't once leave it, from half-past ten last night imtil nine 
o'clock this morning?" 

" No, ma'am." 

" Are you quite sure of that?" 

".Quite!" 

" Judkins, if I discover that you are not telling me the truth, I will im- 
mediately discharge you; but if, repudiating falsehood, you confess to 
me now that those things in the pai4our were disturbed by you — ^" 

''By me, ma'am!" cried Judkins, in a state of astonismnent; ''/dis- 
turb the things, ma'am?" tf 

" I have reason to suspect that they were disturbed you." 

" Whv, I wasn't out of bed, ma'am, the whole live-long night! Be- 
sides, why should I distiu'b them?" 

" To annoy cook and Mary. You are not on the most friendly terms, 
I believe, vrith either." 

" Oh, I don't know, ma'am ; I never interfere with '<im. Mary*8 well 
enough; but cook's a cook, and you know what cooks is! — they're ail 
alike. But if thoy was the very last words I had to speak, ma'am, I'd 
sny I didn't touch them things." 

" Judkins, I am at present bound to believe you; but if I find that you 
have been telling me a falsehood, I will on the instant discharge youT* 

" You'll never find that, ma'am, L know; but I suppose, ma'am, that 
cook's been saying something against me !" 

" No, not a word ; nor have I at present spoken a word to her on the 
subject. But desire her to come to me now. The matter must not be 
allowed to rest here." 

Judkins then left the room: and l)oth his mistress and the reverend 
gentleman felt that he was iimocent ; while Sylvester, who had been watch- 
ing the proceedings in silence, declared his conviction that Judkins was not 
the man, and pointed out the utter improbability of his ha^dng disturbed 
the things with the view of annoying cook, seeing that it was not cook's 
province to replace them. Aunt Eleanor, however,. having commenced 
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the investigation, felt hoimd to proceed, and awaited with composure the 
appearance of cook, who, on entering the room, felt somewhat flurried. 
" Cook," said her mistress, " have you and Judkins been quarrelling?" 
" No, ma'am." 

" There have been no words between you of an unpleasant nature?" 
"Nothing that can be called words, ma*am; only, so sure as I ask him 
for taters, or turnups, or carrots, or inguns, or salary, or anything in 
respect of that, so sure he won't bring 'em till the very lastest minute, 
though I ask him over and over and over and over again. There was 
only the other day — ^now, ma'am, only jist to show you — ^ ^ 

" I do not wish/' said Aunt £leanor, " to hear any tales, cook, of that 
description." 

*'No, ma'am, I know; but then it puts me in a orkard perdicament, 
as I told him, no longer ago than yesterday — ' Judkins,' says 1, ' you 
know,' says I, * it isn't my place,' says I, * to go,' says I, ' pottering about 
in that g^uden, and I'm siu^/ says I, * that if missis,' says I, ' was to 
know it— '" 

'' All I asked was, whether he and you had been quarrelling — ^whether, 
in short, you desired to annoy him. 

"Annoy him, ma'am! — I want to annoy him? Then he's been a 
telling you, ma'am, I want to annoy him, ma'am, has he?" 

"No cook; but answer my question plainly: have you had any wish 
to annoy him?" 

" Not I, ma'am! — ^no, ma'am !" 

" Then how do you accoimt for the feet of his clothes behig found 
where they were?" 

"/, ma'am, account? What, then, has he been a saying that I put 
'em there?" 

" He has been saying nothing of the sort, cook. I asked you how you 
accounted for the circumstance?" 

" Accoimt for it, ma'am? I can only say it's my belief the house is 
wholly haunted! If it isn't, ma'am, it's very strange to me! As I said 
to Mary this blessed morning, * Mary,' says I"— 

" But, cook," said Aunt £leanor, promptly checking this natural flow 
of eloquence, " for what purpose did you happen to go to the pickle-tub 
this morning?" 

" I went, ma'am, 'cause, as the ham was gone, I thought Fd bile a 
tongue. But does he have the impcrance to think, ma'am, that I put 
his clothes there? Where was his clothes, ma'am? In coiuw, in his 
bed-room! And does he mean to have the howdaciousness to insini- 
vate" — 

"He has insinuated notliing of the kind. But by whom do you 
imagine they were put there?" 

" I haven't, ma'am, so much as a idea!" 

" Then, cook, I'm to understand that you can throw no light what- 
ever on the subject?" 

" Not the leastest in the world, ma'am !" 

** Very well: then I have nothing more to say to you at present." 

Cook then, although with manifest reluctance, retired; and as she was 

£3 
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^nstantly acquitted of all particlpsition, the mysteiy rei^iuneil its originnl 
character. Neither Sylvester, his aunt, nor their ivveroiul irieiid, could 
imagine another cliic. Even the power to conjectiuxi seemed lost. 
Neither could suggest — neither could conceive — the slightest means 
whereby that mystery might be solved. 

" We must still," said the revercud gentleman at length, " we must 
still have patience. Time alone can bring this strange matter to light : 
and that it will be brought to light, I have not the slightest doubt. We 
must, therefore, my dear madam, still have patience." 

Patience! What an admirable attribute is patience! How sweet are 
its influences — ^liow softening its effects! In the hour of affliction, lu»w 
l>eautiful, how calm, how st^rene, how sublime, is patience ! Behold the 
afflicted, raicked ^vith pain, from wliich Death alone can relieve them. 
By what ai-e they sustained but by that sweet patience which springs 
fix)m faith and hope ! Patience, ever lovely, shows loveliest then. But 
who ever met wiUi passive patience co-existing with active suspense? 
We may endiu^ affliction the most poignant with patience — ^but we 
cannot with patience endure suspense. The knowledge of the worst that 
can befal us, may be borne with patience — ^but patience will hold no 
comnnmion with our ignorance of that which we arc ardently anxious 
to know. Aunt £leanor, for example, had she known that the smalls 
had been put into the pickle-tub by cook, and that Judkins liad upset 
the things in the parloui* — ^iiay,had she even known tliat Mr. Pokey and 
his companions, or any other gentleman and Ais companions, had actually 
entered tlie cottage — she would have endiu^ that knowledge wutli 
])atience ; but as she M'as utterly ignorant of everything connected with 
the origin of these mysterious proceedings — as she neither knew what 
had induced them, nor had the \)o\\ev even to guess the cause to which 
alone they could have been fairly ascribed — ^patience was altogether out 
of the question. Hers was essentially a state of suspense with wliich 
patience had nothing whatever to do. 

Still it was, notwithstanding this, all very well for her reverend 
friend to recommend it: it was, in fact, his pi-ovmce to do so; fov 
having studied deeply the Book of Job, he held patience to be one 
of the sublimest vii-tues. It is true — (luito tiiie — that he hadn't much 
himself. But then look at his position. He had to read two sermons 
eveiy week of his life; and hia semions cost him a guinea per dozen! 
Such a man could not rationally be expected to have patience. Nor, 
indeed, have men in general, nuich. The women ai*e the great cai-ds 
for patience. Hence it is that they ai-e so frequently termed ducks; 
seeing that, as ducks, when they are hatching, sit upon their egge a 
whole month, they ai'e the legitimate emblems of patience. But lueu 
are not ducks. 

It must not, however, be imagined, that because Aimt Eleanor was 
in a state of suspense then, she was not in general a patient person. 
She was ; but being then in a state of suspense, she could not have been 
expt»oted to Ix? patient. She panted to know the cause of these strange 
proeeedings — and pc»ople never pant with patience — and altht ugh the 
reverend g(»ntleman had advised her to l)e patient, she continued to pant 
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anxiously throughout the day; but at night slic was as far from the 
achievement of her object, as she would have been had that object never 
been proposed. 

About half-past ten — ^being weary of the day — ^she retired to her 
chamber, and sat alternately listening and reading until twelve ; when, 
everything both in and around the cottage being still as death, she 
prayed, and went to bed, in the full assurance of protection. 

It has been said that there is no virtue in prayer, seeing that He, to 
whom we pray, knows our thoughts before wc attempt to give them 
ntterance; but who, having fen-ently prayed, has not felt his spirit 
etherealised, his mind more at ease, his heart lighter; inspired as he 
then must be with the conviction that, " putting his whole trust and con- 
fidence in Him," he has been in communion with his Ood? " Ask, and 
ye shall have!" involves a point of faith which teems with the most holy 
influences ; and piety can no more exist without prayer, than prayer can 
be effective without piety. 

Of course, it is not necessair to piu*8ue this subject here: the only 
object of its introduction is, to show how natural it was for Aunt Eleanor, 
having fervently prayed, to feel assim^d of protection ; and, feeling tlius 
assiued, to go to sleep. 

Sylvester at that time had been asleep nearly two hours ; but having 
in a most enchanting dream fallen desperately in love with a Drynde, he 
dressed himself with care, and, on leaving the cottage, proceeded by ap- 
pointment to the arbour. 

But the Dryjide was not there! He looked anxiously round; but no! 
What coidd be the cause of it? Tliat she wouM keep her appointment 
he felt convinced, and therefore sat down to await her coming; but he had 
no sooner taken his seat than the scene in an instant changed, and he 
beheld in imagination a beautiful dell, in the centre of which he sat, 
upon a couch composed of moss and tlie still living leaves of wild roses. 
For a time his eyes were dazzled by this lovely scene, and he saw but 
indistinctly the objects around him ; but .nnon he could clearly distin- 
pruish them all, and he turned witli breathless wonder to contemplate 
their incomparable brightness and l)eauty. The doll was thickly stiulded 
with the sweetest and richest flowers with which the face qf Nature 
tet-ms; fruit of every conceivable sjK'cies hiuig in clusters around, and 
while the herbs lent their fragrance to iKi-fume the air, the mingled 
odours were delicious in the extreme. Above his head there were 
myriads of golden-wingc»d butterflies joyously basking in the glorious 
sun; and, as the beautiful birds, whose plumage, reflecting every ray of 
light, shone with sru-passing lustre, were floathig around him and skim- 
ming the clear miniature lake, of which the surface was like polished 
silver, and carolling with all the wild sweetness of their nature : it was, 
altogether, the loneliest scene of which his fancy could l)oast the creation. 

He had not, however, contemplated this Fcene long, when tlie warbling 
of the birds simultaneously ceasetl, and he lieai-d in the distniico, one — 
as he iniagimMl — burst forth in inch strains nf seraphic joy. The tflrct 
was ravishing. He listened with fteliup^s of the ]ninst rai»ture, and 
with feelings of rapture the birds listened too. How sweet — hew eu- 
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chanting were those liquid notes! How soft — ^how delightful — ^how ftill 
of wild beauty! What bird— what celestial bird — could it be? The 
music ceased: and on the instant a sylph imperceptibly approached, and, 
•ivith balmy breath, softly whispered " RosaHe," and kissed him. That 
kiss was electric. The blood ran thrilling through his veins, and he felt, 
with delight, transported. Kosaliel That was the name of her in whom 
his whole soul was centered. Kosalie ! He turned: and she had vanished. 
But he heard again those ravishing strains, and was thus reinspired 
with hope. But again they ceased: and again he Ufrtved; and Rosalie 
stood before him. Oh, with what ecstacy did he behold her. What joy 
— what delight — what rapture he felt as he gazed on her peerless 
beauty I And she was a most beautiful blonde! Her eyes, whidi shone 
like brilliant stars, were orbs of fascination; her cheeks bloomed like 
the downy peaches; nature^s nectar bedewed her lips; and while her 
rich auburn hair flowed in wild ringlets luxuriantly over her shoulders, 
her lovely form was enveloped in a veil wrought by zephyrs and silk- 
worms combined. 

'^ Eosalie, sweet Rosalie !" said Sylvester, at lengtli, in the softest and 
most endearing accents of love, and extended his arms to embrace her; 
but just as he fondly hoped to clasp her to his heart, a bird of Paradise 
brought her a beautiful rose, which she placed in his bosom, smiled 
sweeSy, and fled. 

" Rosalie, my love," he cried; " let me embrace thee." 

Rosalie smiled again and glided round the deil, and then stood on the 
margin of the lake — ^lier o^y mirror-*-and adjusted her ringlets, and 
sang again, even more sweetly than before; and, while singing, entered 
a bower, and reclined upon a couch, when, in an instant the birds flew 
to the sides of the dell, and having each plucked a leaf from the rose, 
lily> eglantine, or briai', flew to the couch on which their goddess was 
reclining, and, having strewn the leaves over her beautiful form, com- 
menced warbling their song of repose. 

"Rosalie!" again cried Sylvester, sweetly. "Dear RosaHe, come to 
my arms." 

Rosalie smiled; but pointing to the couch on which he had been sitting, 
apparently wished him to sit there again. 

Sylvester, however, with that impetuosity which usually mars our 
loftiest designs, felt resolved to approach the sacred bower, but no 
sooner, in pursuance of this resolution, did he advance, than myriads of 
birds flew in a mass to intercept him. He tried to force a passage, but 
they opposed him still, and when, eventually, they retired, he foimd 
liimself standing upon the very margin of the lake. For a moment he 
stood gazing intently at the bower, and the beautiful Rosalie covered 
with leaves. Tlie lake, then, alone was between them, and feeling still 
resolved to approach, he was about to plunge in; but again the birds 
flew in a dense mass towai-ds him, and, on being absolutely forced back 
to the couch, in an instant the whole scene vanished Ix^foi'C him, and he 
found himself sitting in darkness, and alone, in Aunt Eleanor's arbour 
again. 

Here for some time he remained sighing "Rosalie! — sweet Rosalie!— 
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Rosalie 1 — my love I" But as darkness still reigned, and the n}Tnpli did 
not appear, he at length returned in sadness and in silence to the cottiigc ; 
and having passed the outer door, which he omitted to close, proceeded 
to his chamber, undressed, and went to bed. 

Now^as Sylvester made not the slightest noise, he disturbed neither 
his aunt nor any one of the servants: they slept soundly and well, and 
thus continued to sleep for several hours after his return; but, in the 
morning, when cook came down, she, on finding the outer door open, 
was struck at once with horror, and without giving even a glance, with 
the view of ascertaining how matters really stood, rushed up staii-s 
again, shrieking " Thieves! — ^thieves! — ^thieves!" 

Out rushed Judkins with a gash across his tliroat — ^fur at the moment 
the first shiiek was uttered, he was endeavouring to improve the cha- 
racteristic respectability of his appearance by shaving — and out rushed 
Mary, with her hair dishevelled; but their mistress on coming to the 
door, without leaving her room, demanded to know what was the matter. 

" Oh! ma'am," replied cook, " it's a mercy, ma'am, we haven't all 
been murdered! The doors as wide open as ever it can stick T 

"What, the outer door?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" Good gracious! — ^what can all this mean? Why I saw the door fas- 
tened myself. Have any of the things been taken away?" 

" I don't know Fm sure, ma'am. Go, Judkins, and look." 

Judkins did go, and found all secure, and then returned to report pro- 
gress ; but while engaged in making that report, Aunt Eleanor, perceiving 
the sanguinary state of his throat, exclaimed " Judkins! — why, what on 
earth have you been doing?" 

" I was only a shaving, ma'am, when cook shruck." 

" For goodness sake, go and stop the blood immediately. Do not," 
she added, addressing the cook, " do not suffer a thing to be touched 
till I come down." 

She then closed her door and proceeded to di^ess; and Judkins re- 
tomcd to his room, where he found, on consulting his glass, that although 
he never even contemplated suicide, he looked as if he had not only 
meant to commit, but had, in reality, committed the act. He had before 
no idea of having made such an incision, llic blood was actually 
streaming down his neck — ^it looked frightM — ^it moreover created the 
absolute necessity for a clean shirt. Now, Judkins, who was a tidy man, 
bad a strong aversion to whiskers: he had also an aversion to the prac- 
tice of allowing the hair to grow under the chin: he therefore shaved all 
off, from his temples to his collar-bone, and being endowed with a broad 
face and neck, he not only had an extensive field of stubble to go over, 
but as he was not, as a shaver, expert, and as his razors were never in 
very fine order, he scratched and grinned diuing the pleasing operation, 
whfle the stubble contested the gix)und, inch by inch, and thus amused 
himself for more than half an hotu* every mommg of his existence. 

On tliis occasion the entertainment was nearly at an end — he was in 
the last act, taking the final and triumphant upper scrape — ^when he 
heard the first shnek, which so paralysed his firame, that the razor 
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walked in instcncl of keeping on the surface. No material injiiiy, Low- 
ever, hail lx*en inflicted: he bled, it is tnie, veiy freely — ^Avhich, he being 
a man of ftdl habit, was not at all marvellous — ^Ijut, when he had got his 
best hat from the box, and had filled up the gash with a handfiil of nap," 
he was all right again, and got do^vn just in time to assist his mistress 
in taking a general survey. 

But there was nothing -^vrong — ^nothing lost — ^nothing out of its place; 
e^-erything was foimd precisely as they had left it, with the single 
exception of the outer door, and how that had been opened none could 
tell. It had a lock, two bolts, a bar, and a chain, and as there was not 
a single mark on the outside to indicate violence, it was perfectly clear 
that it had not been forced. The only question, therefore, was — ^how 
could any one have got inside to open it? But this was a question wliich 
could not be answered. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE GUARDIAKS OF THE NIGHT.. 

A rAKSONAGE-HOUSE in an isolated village, is, of all earthly places, 
the best adapted to the process of dt^dening a man's wits. If he have 
no occupation, save that which is strictly enjoined by the chiux'h — ^no 
hobby but his garden — ^no society but tliat of the fat-headed squires 
around him — ^his case is indeed desperate. A clergyman thus situated 
is morally buried. He must be lofty; he must be grave; he must pull 
a long face ; he must look severe ; he must walk with excessive circum- 
spection ; he must associate with none but those in whose hearts tlioir 
horses have a much warmer place than their wives, and of whom it nisiy 
be recoi-ded that, if taken from their horses, not only while animated, 
but when they become dogs'-meat, the full half of that which they know 
isn t nuich. No clashing of intellect does a pastor in that pasition expe- 
rience — ^no new lights look in upon him: his mind becomes dim for lack 
of polish; his imagination soars but to sink; his faculties are "weakened 
by the absence of that exercise which alone can impait to them strength ; 
and he gradually and imperceptibly descends to the recognised level of 
the sphere in wliich he moves, severely and secim?ly cloaked up in the 
anx)gant vanity of ignorance. 

But this is the rule! Aunt Eleanors reverend friend was the excej^t ion : 
inasmuch as he actually conceiveil the means by which the cause of lier 
perplexities miyht Ihj discovered. He conceiviKl an idea, which is very 
remarkable, that if he sat up at the cottage one night, he should kni>w 
all alxnit it. His mind hadn't stnick such a light for a long time. He 
held it to be brilliant ! And so it was: so brilliant that it dazzled liim 
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at first ; but when he had become somewhat reconciled to its brilliancy, 
he went to the cottage to show the light thcl\^ 

He, at that time, had not the slightest knowledge of the fact that the 
door of the cottage had l)een fonnd open that very morning ; bnt, when 
Aunt Eleanor had duly informed him of the circumstance — although he 
could not help expressing his amazement — ^he felt highly pleased, seeing 
that, as it was clear to him that the parties were determined to carry on 
their game every night, he, without the necessity for sacrificing more 
than a single nighf s rest, should be perfectly certain to catch them. 

'^ The fact is,'^ said he, '* this must be put a stop to. It cannot be 
tolerated. It must not be suffered to continue.** 

" But how, mv dear sir?" cried Aimt Eleanor. " How can I prevent 
its continuance? 

"You cannot," he replied, "but I can; and I tclU do so, if die scheme 
which I have conceived meet your approbation." 

"My dear sir, whatever you suggest shall be immediately acted tipou; 
gratefully will I adopt any suggestion which may be calculated to rehcrve 
me from this painful state of suspense." 

" Then allow me, this night, to sit here," said her reverend friend ; 
" here, in this room : take no notice of the arrangement ; I'etire as usual, 
send the servants to bed, and then leave the rest to me." 

"But, my dear sir; oh, but I cannot think for a moment of allowing 
you to sit up." 

" Why not, my dear madam ; why fwt f^ 

"Oh, it would be so exd^mely inconsiderate of me to tax your 
kindness to such an extent." 

" My dear madam, you do not tax my kindness — ^if kindness it may 
be called — ^the suggestion is mine, not yours." 

"Of course I feel extremely grateful; but you do not think of sitting 
tip alone." 

"Let me sit up with you, Mr. Rouse," said Sylvester; "tee shall 
catch them : and when we do, they ought to Ikj punished severely." 

" But have you," said Aunt Eleanor, " have you, my dear, sufficient 
stiength to sit up?" 

" Oh, quite," replied Sylvester: " sitting up is notliing." 

"But it will not be well for you to do so," said the reverend gentleman. 
" Tlie primary object is to make every thing appear as if no preparation 
for a discovery had been made." 

"Well, it need not appear^ retiuned Sylvester; "I can go into my 
kdroom, and then come down softly again; and then you and I can 
have a game of chess to keep us awake. I should enjoy it. It will be 
so very dull for you to sit here alone. Do let me sit up with you?" 

"I fear," said the reverend gentleman, "that it will tend to defeat the 
object in view." 

"Then let Judkins sit up," said Aunt Eleanor; "he can be in the 
little room adjoining." 

" My dear madam, the character of Judkins is still in — if I may so 
temi it — ^the piu"gatory of suspicion : it has to be either vindicated clearly 
or coudenmed. Agamst his sitting up with me, I therefore protefet." 
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" But I cannot consent to your sitting up aJone." 

" Well, then — ^let me see. Oli ! suppose then I bring Jones, my 
gardener, with me. He's a very sleepy fellow, it*s true, but I'll manage 
to keep him awake.'* 

" Very well, my dear sir; by all means let him come. I do not care 
who it is, so long as you have some one ^vith you." 

"Then that is decided: Jones comes with me. What time do you 
usually retire to rest?" 

" About ten, or half-past." 

" Then at ten o'clock precisely, we'll be here. When those shutters 
ai-e closed and the curtains are drawn no light can be seen, I believe?" 

" Not a ray." 

" Then at ten, my dear madam, expect us. It will of cotirse be 
necessary for you to let us in." 

" Of com-se. I will be at the window at that hour precisely." 

The reverend gentlenum then took his leave, and Aimt Eleanor 
congi*atulated herself on the prospect of the mystery being cleared up. 
She, at the same time, resolved on having an excellent supper on the 
table, with wine, whiskey, brandy, and books, that there might be no 
lack of food, of either an animal or an intellectual character; and hav- 
ing, in pursuance of this wise resolution, arranged all her plans, she felt 
as if a weight had been removed from her heart, and became quite 
joyous and gay. 

Oh, how easily are we elevated — ^how easily depressed — and when ana- 
lysed, what puppets we appear, not alwavs the puppets of others, but fre- 
quently our OAvn — acting by virtue of tne very strings which we pull — 
the creatures of the very circumstances of which we are the creators — 
but at aU times puppets. It is strange that the human mind — ^^vhich is 
often so powerful in its resistance to oppression, so strict in its adherence 
to principle, so firm in its piu-suit of all that is noble, just, virtuous, and 
true, should be swayed by mere trifles: yet, while possessing all tlie 
elements of strength, so it is. A single word may cause our spirits 
either to rise or to sink : a mere thought of our own may cither plunge us 
into despair, or place us upon the very apex of hope. A cork at sea is 
more constant than we are; the under-cturents may satoII and roll, but 
it still retains its position on the surface : whereas, we are the sport of 
every wave — the slightest ripple may upset us. No matter how strong 
the mind may be, tlic loftiest, the mightiest, may be ^^Tought upon by 
trifles. Men scale a moimtiiin and stumble over a brick. 

We are not, it is true, all equally sanguine ; but when we are depressed, 
how soon mat/ we be elatvJ, and how frequently are we, by virtue of 
viewing the veriest bubbles which Hope can blow. At such a time 
that which is nothing j>tfr se, may be made to amount to a great deal 
2)€r sahum. 

In the sugge-stion of Aunt Eleanor's reverend friend, there was, how- 
ever, something in reality. The course proposed was, perhaps, the ohly 
one at all calculated to lead to the achievement of the object in view. 
But Aunt Eleanor, instead of waiting for that achievement, viewed the 
object as being abready achieved, in so far as that, after that night, she 
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should be no more annoyed. It was therefore that she felt as if a weight 
had been removed from her heart, and became joyous. Nor was the 
pleasure derived therefrom transient. She was joyous throughout the 
day, and at night, when the village clock struck ten, she went to the 
window witb a smile. 

The reverend gentleman was punctual — ^that is to say, as pimctual as 
reverend gentlemen are in general: he was ten minutes beliind — ten 
minutes being always allowed to the cloth ; and when he appeared at 
the gate, with the gentle Jones, Sylvester quietly opened the door. 

Jones had been instructed to make no noise. lie, therefore, made 
none. As he entered, he walked on the tips of liis toes : not elegantly — 
no, by no means— but carefully, and ground his teeth to indicate the 
interest he felt in the due preservation of silence. 

" My dear sir," whispeied Aimt Eleanor, as her reverend friend took 
her lumd, " I really feel so grateful — " 

" Not a word, my dear madam, not a word," he replied. " We entered, 
I believe, unobserved?" 

'* I think so: I saw no one near." 

" Are the servants in bed?" 

" ITiey will not go imtil I retire." 

" Very good. Then retire, my dear madam, and leave all to me. 
I'll lock the door after you, in order that, if it be tried, it may appear 
that you locked it. I shall catch them, never fear. I only want to 
know who they are: I only want to see them: there isn't a man in the 
Tillage whom I shouldn't be able to recognise at a glance." 

" Be sure," said Aunt Eleanor, " that you do not expose yourself to 
danger. lam almost ashamed to leave you; but do make yourself quite 
at home. You will find some hot water in the kettle, and — ^let me see^ 
yes, this is cold. Do make a good supper. The sugar and the lemons 
are on the sideboard, with the nutmegs, and — ^** 

"Really, my dear madam, all this was unnecessary; but as it shows 
yotir kind consideration, I appreciate it." 

" Well but do make yourself, now, as comfortable as possible." 

« I will do so." 

" You had better let me sit up with you now," said Sylvester. 

"No, my dear fellow, no: that might spoil all. Good night: good 
night. God bless you : good night !" 

Aunt Eleanor and Sylvester then withdrew, and their reverend friend, 
haring locked the door, sat down to contemplate the supper before him, 
while Jones, in the comer, stood scratching his head, wth great consti- 
tutional freedom. 

It was a very nice supper: very nice indeed: cold, but delicious : 
wnique, but enough. The reverend gentleman eyed it with pleasure; 
he then eyed the brandy, wine, whiskey, and rum ; he, moreover, looked 
at the books — ^very good : they were very good books ; but — very good. 

" Jones," said he, " you and I are fixed here for the night. Now, sir, 
repudiating all considerations having reference to station, I invite you to 
sup with me this evening." 
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" Wlion yonVe done, sir, if you please," said Jones. 

"Nothing of the soit, sir! 8it down now; and Fll show you how 
gentlemen enjoy themselves. Under the British constitution, sir, there 
is no station to which you may not be called. It is highly proper, there- 
fore, that you, and every man, should be cognizant of gentlemanly 
conduct. Cinciimatus, sir, followed the plough ; therefore, sit down at 
once, like a gentleman !" 

Jones didn^t understand much of this, but as that which he did ttnder- 
stand appeared to him to be very good and much to the point, he did 
sit do^vn, although with evident reluctance. 

" Now, sir," continued the reverend gentleman, who had resolved on 
enjojdng the society of Jones, " consider yourself, for the time being, my 
equal. You are my fnend, and I am yours. We are now gentlemen. 
What have you there, Mr. Jones?" 

** What, that?" 

" Yes, that!" 

" That's a fowl, sir!" 

"A fowl, sir! Did I not say that we were on an wjuality? No 
gentleman ever says sir, but to his servant ! Do me the favour to send 
me a wing." 

Jones had never waited at table. He, therefore, didn't know how a 
fowl was usually dissected. He, notwithstanding, took up a knife and 
fork, and, although his hands trembled "with violence, he, by virtue of 
diligent sawing and digging, got off the wing at last, and with it half 
the back-bone and part of the ribs. 

" Very good," said the reverend gentleman ; " very good. Wliat can 
I have the pleasure of helping you to? Allow me to recommend this 
pigeon-pic." 

"If you please. Thank you: Fll take it," said Jones. 

Take it! Well! The reverend gentleman sent him the pie, and as 
Jones thought he couldn't go voy far wrong, he walked into it bodily, 
and ate fi'om the dish. 

" A glass of wine, Mr. Jones?" said the reverend gentleman. 

" Yes, sir," replied Jones ; and, having turned over the mustard- 
pot, pouixid out a bumper, and handed it pohtely to his rcveixaid 
friend. 

" Pass the l>ottle, Mr. Jones," said the reverend gentleman. " Tliat is 
your glass. I shall be happy to take ^vine with you." 

" Thank you, sir — good health !" said Jones. 

" My lov^ to you," said the reverend gentleman. 

Jones then pi-oceeded to scrape up the mustiird, which certainly didn t 
look tidy on the cloth ; and when he had succeeded in spre^iding it alH>ut, 
he, not knowing what else on earth to do with the spoon, cai-eMly ^nped 
it on his apren. 

" Shall I send you a glass of ale?" said the reverend gentleman, whose 
gi'avity was impertiu'bable, while the face of Jones was fin^d with con- 
fusion. 

" Thank you," replied Jones, who made another mess on the cloth, for 
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iu liis haste to put down his knife and fork to roply, he, luivinp: his 
i'l]x>w8 quite Mjuare at the tinit*, upset a decanU»r uf sherry. 

The ix^vcrend geutlenian t4H>k no appanuit notice of this cireunistance : 
he hau(li>d him tlie ghiss of ale gi*acefully ; ])ut Jones fi^lt vfnj uncoin- 
fortiible. He didn't enjoy himself at all. He couldn't keep his eyes off 
his reverend friend. His very anxiety to do nothing wrong, rendered 
liiin so nervous, that he could do nothing right. 

** How do you get on, Mr. Jones ?** said the reverend gentleman, who 
saw that he didn't and couldn't get on. 
"Capital," replied Jones; " the pigeons is nice.** 
This was said on speculation. The pigeons he luid not even tasted. 
He coiUd do nothing with them. He turned them over and over, and 
did once try to cut one of them fairly in half, but as his knife slipped, 
and the gravy ilew, he gave the thing up as a bitter bad job. Tnie, he 
broke in the crust, and fished up a piece of steak, but he dared not again 
attempt to get a bit of pigeon. He wanted that pie in his tool-house 
alone ! — ^the pigeons would not have got over hun there. 
** Another gUiss of wine?" said the reverend gentleman. 
Down went the knife and fork again on the instant, for every time 
the reverend gentleman spoke, Jones appeared as if struck with pa- 
ralysis. 

"Good healtli,'* said he, having filled his glass. 
" My love to you," again said the reverend gentleman. 
"Beg pardon: my love to you," echoed Jones, who felt bound to follow 
whatever siut might be led. But, oh! how sincerely did he wish it 
all over. " If tliis here's the way," thought he, " gentlemen enjoys 
Vmselves, blest if I a'nt pleased I wasn't a gentleman." 
" This is very fair wine," said his reverend companion. 
" Yes," returned Jones ; " this is very fair wine." 
" There's some body in it." 

" Yes, there's some body in it," but whether tliat body were dead or 
alive, Jones didn't know ; nor did he care. 

" Have another glass of ale," said the reverend gentleman, when Jones 
ha<l recommenced operations on the pie, and Jones again left his work, 
and pasjsed the glass ; but these stiutliug interruptions were very distress- 
ing: indeed, sc^distressing, that Jones, having drank the glass of ale, 
which he felt bound to do, the very moment he had received it, put his 
knifc and fork together and gave the thing up. 
" But you liaven't finished," said his reverend friend. 
" Done capital well," replied Jones. " Not a mite more, I thank you." 
" Well; you have made but a very poor supper!" 
" I ain't the leastest hungry in life !" returned Jones. ^ 
" Well, then, let us have the cheese." 

Jones rose, and havuig cleared a sufficient space on the tray, went to 
the sidelioard and brought the cheese; and when the reverend gentle- 
man had sent him a slice, he put it into his mouth with a great degn e 
of comfort. 
" A small piece more?" said his reverend friend. 
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Jones held his plate, and had a small piece moi'e. It might have 
weighed a quarter of a pound ; but as he felt that while eating bread and 
cheese, he couldn't make any very gi*eat mistake, quantity was not at all 
an object. He ate it; and then had another small piece, and ate that, 
and enjoyed it pretty well; and could have eaten a small piece more, but 
wouldn't. 

" Now, then, suppose we have a clearance, Mr. Jones,*' said the 
reverend gentleman, blandly. **As you are, I believe, the younger 
man. Til leave the job to you." 

Jones then put all the plates and dishes upon the tray, and cleverly 
removed it to the sideboard; and when he had placed the various 
bottles upon the table, the reverend gentleman invited him again to a 
chair. 

" Arc you fond of punch, Mr. Jones?" he inquired. 

" Yes, I'm very fond of punch. I never tasted none ; but I know Fm 
very fond of it, 'cos everybody as I ever knowed says it's nice!" 

" Then we'll have some !" rejoined the reverend gentleman — " We'll 
have some, my friend; and I shall be able to say with safety, Mr. Joucs, 
that you never tasted anything like it in your life." 

Of pimch the reverend gentleman was a great connoisseur. He 
never di*ank any but that which he made himself; and, as a maker, 
he was prepared to back himself against any man in Europe. Such being 
the case, thei*e were, as a matter of course, great preparations. The 
lemons were cut in a singular style, the water was measured, the liquors 
were measured, the sugar was measured, and the jugs were placed in a 
very peculiar position on the hob ; where they remained closely covered 
with napkins, until Jones thought his reverend friend had forgotten 
they were there. But this was a mistake altogether. When the time 
prescribed had duly expired, the reverend gentleman drew off the napkins, 
and taking a jug in each hand, poured the beverage from jug to jug, 
backwards and forwards, for a quarter of an hour, during the whole of 
which time Jones's mouth was wide open. Tlie jugs were then placed 
on the hob again, and there they remained another quarter of an hour, 
when they were again taken off, and again filled and emptied, until the 
reverend gentleman filled a glass, and having three times sipped it, 
smacked his lips. • 

" That's the way, my friend, to make punch !" he exclaimed. " Now, 
Mr. Jones, try that." 

Jones accepted a glass, and having drank it, boldly pronounced it to 
be nice. He liked it much ; he admired its flavoiu-, and thought that it 
was almost worth wlule being a gentleman, since gentlemen drank such 
rare stuff as that. 

" Wliat do you think of it?" inquired his reverend friend. " Will it do?" 

"Capital!" replied Jones. " Out and out! But I didn't know what 
it was till it was gone." 

" Then take another glass, Mr. Jones." 

And Jones took another glass ; but his reverend friend helped himself 
to the sixth, before he asked him to have a third. He then said 
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" Now, my friend, have one more— o/w more, Mr. Jones. Beware of 
the besetting sin of drunkenness.^ 

" You never see me tooksicated yet, sir, I believe?'^ 

** Never, Mr. Jones! But a drunkard is not to be trusted. Wliat do 
you think of my sermons on the subject, Mr. Jones?'* 

^' Capital good! But them hard words puzzles us more than a bit.'* 

'^Hard words, Mr. Jones, hit hard; and to hit a man hard is to make 
a man feel. Certainly; veritatis simplex oratio est; but ' * 

"What say?" 

" Veritatis simplex oratio est'' 

" Them's the dodges as does us." 

'' Hark! What noise is that? Lbtenr 

" They're only coming out of the Crumpet!^' said Jones. 

" That's a late house, my friend. People go there to drink till they 
are drank, and a drunkard has no command over himself. He cannot 
even keep his own counsek Quod est in corde sobrii est in ore ebrii. 
Therefore, never get intoxicated, Jones, my friend ; never get intoxicated.'* 

"No, sir." 

" Never. The practice is bad. It's a bad practice, Jones, a yerj bad 
practice. Intoxication— What's o'clock? Past twelve. Mr. Jones, can 
I trust you?" 

"Trust me, sir?" 

" I think I can. Now, Mr. Jones, look here. By this timepiece it's 
now ten minutes past twelve. Very well. Now I've got a great deal on 
my mind, and I want to turn it over. I'll tlierofore just stretch myself 
here on this couch, and if I should drop olV. when it's one o'clock call 
me. You are stire that I can trust you?'* 

" There's no fear of that, sir.'* 

" You'll not go to sleep?" 

" Not if it isn't one o'clock for a month.** 

" Very good. But recollect, if you should go to sleep, I'll dischafge 
you." 

" Oh, there's no fear of that,'* returned Jones. " I'll keep awake if I 
live." 

The reverend gentleman then reclined upon the couch, and in less 
than five minutes he snored so loudly that Jones felt justified in looking 
into the jugs; but he found nothing there; they were perfectly empty; 
and as they were empty, he mixed himself a glass of stiff brandy-and- 
water. 

But brandy-and-water. Brandy-and-water after punch, and suck 
punch — pooh! what was braiyy-and-rwater? Thei'e had been a time^ 
and that time was not very remote, when he held brandy-and-water to 
l)e drink fit for — gods he didn't know anything about, Imt he thought 
it fit for actual noblemen — ^they being the next best things he could 
think of. But then after pmich, he didn't relish brandy-and-water. 
He drank it, it is time — that may Ixs recorded — ^but he couldn't persuade 
his palate to relish it ! and, as such was the case, " why," thought he ; 
"why shouldn't I try to make a little?** He couldn't see why he 
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should not. Ho liaJl sdon liis friciul make it, and that friond was then fiist 
asleep. He, of coarsL', felt jiistifieJ in doing so, and coinmencod — ^:it the 
AVTong end, it is true — ^but he commenced; he measured out the whiskey, 
and then measuixMl out the brandy, and then measured out the rum, aihl 
then peeled one of the lemons, and then cut it in half, and then squeezini 
it very properly into the jug, and tlien put in alx>ut the same quan- 
tity of sugar as that which his reverend friend had put in ; and tlwu 
— ^altogether forgettmg the water — ^he covered the jug with a napkin, 
and placed it upon the hob. Very well ! But while it wiis there, how 
was he to amuse himself? He thought of the pigeon-pie: and a great 
thought it was. Tliat pie had been a source of much annoyance, and, 
therefore, he resolved on having siit. — sat. being in those days the short 
for satis&ction — ^he would have sat., and he had it. He took the pigeons 
up without reference to knife or fork, and pulled them limb from hmb! 
A lot of pigeons get over him ! Well, it was rich as far as it went; but 
tlie idea then appeared to be very ridiculous. And so in reality it was. 
They didn^t get over him, then. He cleared the dish— completely cleareil 
it — and having done so, turned with an expression of triumph to see how 
his punch got on. Well; it smelt very nice. He sipped a little — ^itwas 
very good; but as it seemed rather strong, he thought a little more water 
would do it no harm. He therefore put in a httle water, and then, 
following the example of his reverend friend, poured it from jug to jug, 
till his arms ached. " Now," said he, privately, *' master and me is the 
only two gentlemen in this here viil^e as knows how to make tliis 
here pimch ;" and liaving delivered liimself to this effect, and with the 
most entire self-satisfaction, he began to enjoy the fruit of his laboui^ ; 
and, having drank several glasses, pronounced it to be better — ^infinitely 
better, and nicer and stronger — than that which his reverend friend had 
made. 

But, then, how was he to keep liimself awake? He couldn't read; he 
had never been taught to read ; but he lutd been taught the game of push- 
halfpenny. He therefore got thi-ee lialfpence, and a small piece of chalk 
out of his pocket, and having drawn five regidar bars upon the table — 
his right luind played with his lefl. 

This, however, didn't last very long. It was not at all an interesting 
game. There was not much excitement about it. Whether the nght 
hand won or the lefl hand won was a matter of very slight importance. 
He therefore turned with the view of conceiving some new delight; 
but diu*ing the process of conception he suddenly fell into the arms of 
Somnus, when M<9rpheus, who is generally on the qui vivCy tickled his 
fancy Avith the flavour of punch. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE GUABDIANS DISCOVERED. 



Whenever mortals have inspired a passion for spirits, that passion 
has always been the germ of infelicity. However strongly it may have 
been developed, or however ardently reciprocated, discomfiture has in- 
variably been the result. Mortals never yet made matches with spirits. 
Of their having loved them fondly, we have heard, but in the annals of 
spirits there is nothing like an absolute match of the kind on record. 
Nor is this to be lamented. Spirits may indeed do for mortals to love, 
but they certainly will not do for mortals .to marry. They couldn't 
guide, they coulthi't govern, they couldn't hold them. Of all flighty 
wives they would be the most flighty. They might dance very well, 
they might sing very well, they might look very well, and lx» very 
enchanting, but they would be found to be fit to love only in imagina- 
tion. It is true that in all cases there is much imagination in love: 
two thirds of it is generally composed of imagination; but when love 
is all imagination, they by whom it is cherished are much to be 
pitied. 

Sylvester's love for Rosalie was all imagination. But tlien he loved 
only when asleep. At no other time did it in the slightest degree dis- 
turb him : albeit, so strong was its influence then, that, prompted by a 
Tivid recollection of his imaginary interview the preceding uight, he 
rose immediately aiter Jones had commenced a fine nasal duct with his 
reverend friend, and proceeded — ^without at all disturbing those guardians 
—to the arbour, invoking Rosalie in the most touching tones of endear- 
ment. 

Here, after having sighed deeply for a time, he beheld the scene 
suddenly change as before, and found himself seated in the centre of the 
dell upon the same couch of moss and wild roses. But Rosalie! Where 
was Rosalie? She was not there! 

He looked anxiously round. The flowers were drooping; the birds 
were silent; the lake nad lost its former lustre, and even the butterflies 
were still. 

Something had occurred! Everything around him seemed stricken 
with grief! What could be the meaning of it? What could be the 
cause? Was Rosalie dead? 

Presently he heard a slight fluttering among the birds ; the butterflies 
came out, although cautiously; the lake reflected a gleam of light, and 
the flowers raised slowly their beautiful heads. 

Sylvester turned, and saw Rosalie approaching. But her steps were 
lingering and languid. Her head was bowed down, and her counte- 
nance was sad, but her ensemble still was lovely. 

p 
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As she entered the dell, he rose to meet her, and the birds sung in 
concert a melancholy strain, which she answered, and made them more 
melancholy still. 

" Rosalie!" said Sylvester. " Rosalie!" 

Rosalie started at the sound of his voice, and having looked at him, 
blushed and became herself again. Again the butterflies in myriads 
came forth: again the lake shone like crystal; again the bu'ds sang in 
their sweetest strain, and again the flowers bloomed and waived, inspired 
with joy by her beautiful smile. 

** Rosalie!" continued Sylvester, " sweet Rosalie!" 
Rosalie silently glided to the couch, and having taken her seat at 
one end, with a smile, pointed to the other, upon which in an instant 
Sylvester sat, and as they looked at each other with expressions of love, 
birds of Paradise playfully floated between them. 

*^ Sweet youth!" she exclaimed, in a voice which on his car fitU like 
celestial music; but her countenance changed; she again became sad: 
the birds ceased to sing, and the flowers ceased to bloom, and the but- 
terflies fell as if dead. 

Why what could be the cause of this? Was she not well? — or had he 
been too presumptuous? 

"Rosalie!" he exclaimed, after a pause, during which they sighed in 
luiison; " Rosalie !"— why are you thus? I love you Rosalie ! — sweetest! 
I love you!" 

Rosalie again sighed, and bowed her head in sadness. 
"Rosalie!— Rosalie: why are you sad? Tell me, my sweet one! 
TeU me." 

" My beautiful boy !" she exclaimed, and as she spoke, her soft eyes 
swam in liquid love. " Oh! that I were mortal!" 
"Mortal!" echoed Sylvester — " Are you not mortal?" 
"JAlas!" she replied, " I am but a spirit !" 
" Then lovely spirit let me dwell with you here?** 
" It cannot be until you are also a spirit. Then will the purest joy 
be ours." 

" But now, sweet Rosalie! — ^let me dwell here vntli you now?" 
**It is, alas! impossible. But^even while this mortal barrier exists 
I shall ever be ncai- you: I will watch over, guard, and protect yon. 
When you are sad, I shall be also sad: when you are happy, 1 shall Ikj 
happy too." * 

'* But, Rosalie!— tlear Rosalie! — my love! — ^I cannot leave thee!" 
Rosalie smiled ; and by that smile he felt so inspired, that he rose to 
embrace her; but in an instant the buttei-flies fleAv in a mass before him, 
and, by shaking the downy feathers from their wings into his eyes, com- 
pelled him for a moment to close them! — when they were re-oj^ened, all 
had vanished, and he foimd himself sitting again in the arbom\ 

Having dwelt for a time on the beautiftil scene from which he had 

thus been shut out, he with a heavy heart languidly ivturned to the 

cottage, and omitting again to close the outer door, proceeded at once to 

his chamber. 

During the whole of this time the reverend gentleman and Jones were 
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keeping up with spirit their nasal duet. By tlie effect of this, however, 
no ear could have been charmed. They were both very powerfid 
snorers, but the harmony produced was not perfect. Few, indeed, 
could have made more noise; few could have kept the thing up with 
more zeal; but as Jones alternately touched C and F, while the note on 
which the reverend gentleman dwelt was a very flat D, the combination 
cannot be said to have been harmonious. The only marvel is, that they 
didn't wake each other. It is, however, perfectly certain that thoy 
didnt, and that they slept and snored without the slightest interruption 
until cook came down at half-past six, and fotmd the door open as 
before. Nor would they have been disturbed even then, had not cook 
been inspired with indignation, and instead of rushing up stairs again, 
closed the door ¥dth so much violence that it shook the whole house. 

This did disturb them both, and when the reverend gentleman liad 
succeeded in recollecting where he was, he called out angrily for Jones, 
who trembled for the consequences of his conduct. 

"You have been asleep, sir!" exclaimed his reverend friend. 

" Ony jist dropped off, sir— scarce three winks, sir," stammered out 



" Where's the light, sir ? The fire out, too! Do you think that you 
are fit to be trusted, sir? — ^Hark!" he added, as cook, who had heard 
them, rushed from the door to tell Judkins that thieves were even then 
in the house. " Do you hear that?" 

" Ye-e-e-es, sir." 

"There they are!— Now we shall catch them. Be firm: be firm. 
Jones! Jones! how came you to let the lamp out? 1*11 never forgive you, 
Birl— Where is the door?" 

" Can't find it, sir! Don't know the go of the room! Oh, here — ^" 
he added, sweeping the bottles off the table, for as the sKirtters were 
closed, and the curtains were drawn, not a ray of light was visible. 

" What on earth are you about, sir?" 

" Beg pardon, sir! Thought it was the door?" replied Jones, who at 
that moment swept off one of the jugs. 

"You'll break all the things in the room!" exclaimed the reverend 
gentleman, who having given forcible expression to this sentiment, groped 
his way to the sideboard, and knocked down half a dozen glasses just 
as Jones had succeeded in tumbling over the fender, and bringing do^vn 
the kettle in his fall. 

" What are you at now?" cried the reverend gentleman. 

" Fender, su'," replied Jones, whose intellectual faculties were then so 
scattered, and who had become so excessively nervous, that he took his 
seat at once upon the nig, conceiving that to be the place in which he 
was likely to do the smallest amount of mischief. 

" Tut! — bless my life! — ^where is this door!" 

" Can't think," replied Jones, still retaining his seat ; " it's somewheros 
alwut, I know." 

" Where are you now, Jones?" 

"Here, sir." 

" Near the fireplace?" 

f3 
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** Yes, sir." 

" Tlit'n keop to the left till we meet." 

Jonos hiul mmle up his mind not to move from the nig, but on being 
thus conunantled to go to the left, he went to the left on his hands 
and knees, and the consequence was that, when they met, the reverend 
gentleman fell fairly over him. 

" Bless my life and soul, Jones, what are you about? Are you crazy?'* 

" lieg paixlon, sir," replied Jones, assisting him to rise. " Didn't 
dream you was so nigh." 

" But what in the name of goodness were you doing down there?" 

" Thought I shouldn't come in contract with nothing, sir. Thought 
I shoiddn^t break no more things. Broke enough already as it is, I*m 
afeard. Oh, here^s the door, sir: here it is, this is it." 

" Tliat's right,*' said the reverend gentleman. " Now, Jones, be firm. 
But, bless my heart, let me see. I locked the door ! Tut ! What 
could I have done with the key?" 

" Pocket, p'raps, sir." 

" No: — ^let me— oh, I recollect: I left it on the table. Remain here: 
now, don't stir an inch from the door." 

" Not a ha*porth, sir: not if I know it," said Jones; and his reverend 
friend approached the table and anxiously felt for the key; and while he 
was thus engaged, Judkins, Cook, and Mary, caiue into the hall, and 
liaving stationed themselves at the door listened with very great in- 
tensity." 

" They're hei*e, sir," said Jones. " They're ony jist outside. I hear 
*em now plain." 

"Hush!" said the reverend gentleman. " If they hear us talking 
the/U be off." 

Jones, at the time, felt that that was the best thing tliey could 
do. Shivering as he was with cold, and that too in total dai*kness, he 
was not then in a state fit to lament such a circumstance. But it did 
not occur. The people outside were not disposed to be off. On the 
contrary, the very moment that Judkins became convinced of the fact of 
there being persons then in the room, he proceeded to make arrange- 
ments in order to secure them. 

" Do you run to Legge," said he to Mary, in a wliisper, " and tell him 
to come over >vith a couple of men. We'll fix *em now safe! And do 
you nm up to missis, cook, and tell her all about it, and ask her what*s 
best to be done. Fll keep guard here! They shall not pass meP' 

Away flew Maiy to the Crumpet and Crown, and the moment Legge 
had ascertained what had lx?en discovered, he rushed, without looking 
for assistance, to tlie cottage, in a state of mind boixlering on enthusiasm, 
lx*fore cook had had time to explain to her mistress what she really 
meant. 

" Do you mean to say you've got 'em?" said I-«egge, as he entered. 

" They're now in that room," replied Judkins, " safe." 
" Well have 'em out! — we'll soon see who they are. — Wliy they've 
locked thenLselves in !" he added, on trying the door. 

"Wlio's there?" demanded the reverend gentleman. 
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"It's of no use, yoting fellows!" Sflid Ix^ggc. " So you may as well 
open the door at once." 

" Why," said the reverend gentleman to Jones, on hearing these words 
indistinctly, "that's Legge's voice! Has he tnnied housebreaker? — ^I 
know you, John Legge, sir!" he added aloud. " I know you, and you 
shall be punished."' 

"Do you hear!" cried Legge, who heard some one speaking, olthouffh 
he knew nothing about what was said. "Are you going to open the 
door now, or are we to burst it open?** 

''Bless my life and soulP cri^n the reverend gentleman, '< where on 
earth is this key?" 

At this moment Legge placed his foot near the lock, and as the door 
flew open without much effort, he seized the reverend gentleman 
roughly by the collar, while Judkins gi*afped Jones by the throat. 

" So we've caught you at last," cried L<^gc, '* have we? Come to the 
light, and let's have a*look at youf 

" What do you wiww .*" cried the reverend gentleman. " Give me an 
account of this ruffianly conduct, sir. — Wliat do you mean ?" 

Legge, r^ardless of these expressions of insulted dignity, dragged 
liim to the light: but the moment he recognised the reverend gentle- 
man, he relaxed his hold, and said, " There is some mistake here." 

" Some mistake, sir !" cried the reverend gentleman indignantly. " I 
demand to know the meaning of this outrage.-— W^hat right have you 
here?" 

" I was sent for, and we thought, on hearing voices in the room, that 
we had caught those fellows who had been up to their tricks." 

" Well, but — ^bless my life and soul, it's broad daylight! Why what 
is it o'clock?" 

" Nearly sei'en." 

" Nearly seven! — Jones, Til never forgive you! Don't you think that 
you ought to be ashamed of your conduct?" 

Jones didn't say whether he did or not. He, in fact, made no reply. 
Judkins had grasped his throat so firmly that, on being n'leased, he 
was anxious, before he attempted to speak, to ascertain well if his 
swallow were right. 

" There h<is been some mistake, I perceive," resumed the reverend 
gentleman, addressing I-«egge, with comparative calmness. " The fact 
is, I have been waiting here all night, with the view of catching those 
persons. But," he added, as Aunt £leanor made her appearance, " all 
will now be explained." 

Atmt Eleanor — ^who, on hearing of the discovery, at once suspected the 
cause, and had hurried on her things, in order to save the private feel- 
ings of her reverend friend from outrage — ^no sooner saw him standing 
in the haU, pale and shivering with cold, than she grasped his icy 
hand and said, "My dear sir! I fear that you omitted to keep the fire 
up. Mary, run and light one immediately in the breakfast-room : there's 
a good girl, be quick. — ^Mr. Legge, I feel obliged hy yoin- attention. 
My servants were not aware that Mr. Kouse had l)een kind enough to 
offer to sit up ynih the view of discovering those jwrsons by whom I 
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have been annoyed ; but, believe me, I appreciate youi* prompt desire to 
serve me, and feel much indebted to your kindness." 

" I hope you'll not mention it, ma'am," replied Legge. " I only wish 
they had been discovered. They were here again in the course of the 
night, I understand, ma'am!'' 

" Here — ^what this last night?" enquired the reverend gentleman. 

" Oh, yes, sirl" interposed Judkins. " The door was wide open again 
tliis morning." 

"Jones! Jones!" exclaimed the reverend gentleman, shaking his 
head at him very severely; " Jones! this day month, sir, you quit my 
service.'* 

Jones felt that he deserved this, and therefore said nothing: nor, in- 
deed, did Aunt Eleanor then, although she made up her mind to restore 
him to favour; but ttuning to Legge, she observed — ^in order to save the 
reverend gentleman from ridicule — " As I feel that you see the neces- 
• sitv for putting an end to these annoyances, Mr. Legge, I am sure you 
will think with me that the occurrences of this morning should go no 
further." 

" You may rest assured that / will not open my lips on the subject to 
any living soul." 

" You see, if it be known that preparations for a discovery are made^ 
those tiresome people will be on their guard ; and although my object is 
prevention, not punishment, they may for a time cease their annoyances 
and then recommence them." 

** I understand, ma'am," replied L^ge. " Not a word shall escape 
mc. I'd give five poimds out of my o^vn pocket, ma'am, to know who 
thev are, because 1 cannot imagine what they can mean! And now, 
sir, ' he added, addressing the reverend gentleman, " I have to apologise." 

" No, not a word: not a word, Mr. Legge. You acted very properly 
—very." 

" But Fm sorry that I handled you so roughly." 

" Your conduct, Mr. Legge, was extremely correct: nothing conld 
have been more correct— nothing. Fll therefore not hear a word in tihe 
shape of an apology — ^not a single word." 

Legge then respectfully bow«i to them both and left the cottage: and 
Jones, who felt very uncomfortable, tried to leave too, but Aunt £leanor 
perceiving his object, said, " I wish to have a word with yow, Jones, 
before you go. Cook," she added, " bring me a jug of warm ale.— You 
can go now, Judkins, and attend to your horses. My dear sir, now do 
go into the breakfast-room and warm yoiu«elf : your hands are like ice. 
How could you think of letting the fire out?" 

" Really I am ashamed," said the reverend gentleman. 

"/ ought to be ashamed," interrupted Aunt Eleanor, "of having 
taxed your kindness to such an extent 1 But go to the fire, there's a 
good creature. We'll talk about this by-and-by: Jones and I have a 
word or two to say to each other: we shall soon have settled our little 
business. Excuse me five minutes, I shall very soon join you." 

The reverend gentleman then repaired to the break&st-room, and 
cook soon appeared with a jug of warm ale, which she handed to her 
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mistress, who despatched her at once to prepare as soon as possible a 
" very nice breakfast." 

" Now," said Aunt Eleanor, turning to Jones, who had been mar^'el- 
ling what was about to transpire, " drink up this ale; it will warm you; 
and when you have finished it come and assist me." 

Jones looked and bowed, and felt grateful. And he took the jug, and 
emptied it, i^ud wasn^t long about it, for although cold without he was 
parched within, and the ale was nice and smooth. 

While he was thus enjoying himself — ^and it really was to him then 
a source of great enjoyment — ^Aunt Eleanor opened tlie parlour shutters, 
and having looked roimd, smiled as he entered the room, 

" I'm mortal sorry, ma'am," said he, " that these tilings is broke. It 
were all done a sarching for the door." 

" Never mind," said Aunt Eleanor ; " pick up the pieces." 

Pick up the pieces ! Well ! Certainly Jones did think tliis cool ; 
but he went to work at once and did pick up the pieces, and put them 
as he picked them up into his apron, and while he was tlius employed 
Aunt Eleanor was engaged in re-adjusting the things on the sideboaixl. 

Having very soon succeeded in making the room look tidy again, 
the amiable creature— who was anxious, for her reverend friend's 
sake, that the servants shoxdd know as little about the matter as pos- 
sible — ^went for a basket, and having put into it all that remained of the 
previous night's supper, requested Jones to leave it at the cottage of 
Widow Wix. 

" And now," she observed, " you must manage to make your peace 
widi yoiu" master." 

" I will if I can, ma'am," said Jones. " I know *twas my fault, and 
I'm very sorrv for it; but if you would put in a good word for me — "« 

" Well, we 11 see what can be done," she replied, and placing half-a- 
crown in his hand, started him off. 



CHAPTER XI* 

THE " SPIWT" APPEAB8 tO tfiE PASTOR AND JONES. 

There are few tilings more gftllihg to a sensitive man than the fact of 
bis having been fbund in a ridiculbiis pbsition; but while no one could 
have felt more acutely than Aunt Eleanor's reverend friend that the 
position in which he had that toorning been found tvas ridiculous, none 
could have endeavoured more earnestly than Aunt Eleanor herself to 
induce hiln to repudiate that feeling, as one which ought not to be enter- 
tained. 

" Now say no more about it," she at length observed, after having 
heard impatiently a vast deal of eloquence, for the reverend gentleman} 
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oa tliis point, became extremely clociiient, as soon as he had ceased to 
shiver — " the whole affair resolves itself to this : Feeling fatigued you 
went to sleep; and who can wonder at it? while Jones, poor feUow, 
followed your example: no one can marvel at thatT 

" But he solemnly promised that he would not go to sleep. * Jones/ 
aaid I, <can I, till one o'clock, trust you ?' * Sir,' he replied, I remember 
his words— < Til not go to sleep if it isn't one o'clock for a month. FU 
keep awake if I liver" 

** And he intended to do so, no doubt, poor man. Tou must therefore 
forgive him. But, now, is it not strange — ^is it not mysterious— ^diat ihat 
door of mine should thus be opened, night after night, as it is, and for 
no other purpose than that of annoying me?*' 

" It is indeed mysterious," replied the reverend gentleman. " But 
ril solve the mystery — I'll find it out. Having entered into the 
matter so far, I'll go on with it. Practices of this character, my dear 
madam, must and shall be put a stop to ! They are perfectly monstrous. 
They must not — ^in a civilized country like ours — ^they must not be suf- 
fered to continue; and so firmly resolved am I to get to the bottom of 
this mystery, that if you will not allow me to occupy your parlour this 
night, I'll conceal myself in the shrubbery, and watch therel" 

"My dear sir," cried Aunt Eleanor, "oh I for heaven's sake, do not 
dream of it for a moment!" 

" Nothing can alter my firm determination in this matter. I'm resolved 
to find it out, and I will find it out; and unless you afford me an asylimi 
in your parlour, into the shrubbery tiss very night I go." 

" Oh, but I cannot think of consenting to your sacrificing your rest 
for me in this way." 

"Well, my dear madam, you know my determination: I watch this 
night in the shrubbery. If you close the gates against me, I'll get over 
the waU." 

" Close the gates against you! My dear sir, neither the gates nor the 
doors shall be closed against you. But let me prevail upon you to 
abandon this project— or at least to defer it for a time!" 

" And in the interim suffer you to be constantly annoyed. No ; my 
dear madam, it must be done at once. I feel that I am now bound 
to make this discovery. Til find them out. I am not a man to be easily 
thwarted : I am not a man to be turned from my purpose by any trifling 
failure. I ought to be, and I am, ashamed of having failed to make the 
discovery last night; but tliis night shall settle it." 

" WeU, if you are determined, I cannot do less than express my gra- 
titude; but I do still think that it had better be deferred. Consider 
to-night you will reqtdre much rest." 

" Not at all! I'll manage that: I'll go to bed to-day, and thus prepare 
myself for night. But no supper!— -do not prepare any supper — ^it is 
to that I ascribe our failure last night. Had it not been for the supper, 
Jones would not have gone to sleep ; these fellows, you know, while there's 
anything to cat, will gormandize, and gormandize, until they have no 
more animation about them than prize pigs. Therefore prepare no 
supper, ril bring something with me to keep us awake." 
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" Then you mean to allow Jones to sit up \n\h you again?*' 

" Why, 1 think that it will be, imder the circrnnstances, as well." 

" Much better. But, poor fellow, you'll let him have some rest?" 

'^m send him to bed the moment I get home. Ill manage it; and 
we shall catch them. My dear madamy be assured of this— *we shall 
catch them.'^ 

Sylrester now entered the room, and when he had heard the substance 
of m that had occunred, he ,begged to be allowed to sit up that night 
with the reverend gentleman and Jones. This, howerer, was stronaly 
objected to, both by his aunt and her reverend Mend, on the ground (xf 
Ms apparent physical indisposition, and when they had all made a hearty 
breakfast, it was finally arranged that the reverend gentleman was to 
come again that night at ten ; that Jones was to accompany him, and 
that nothing in the shape of supper was to be on this occasion preparcdi 

This having been decided to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
the reverend gentleman lefl ; and Aunt Eleanor coucci\nng that the feelings 
of Judkins might be wounded in consequence of Jones having been 
elected to sit up the previous night with her reverend friend instead of 
him, rang the bell and desired his attendance. 

" Judkins," she observed, as he entered the room, " although perhaps 
I ought not to suppose that you are simple enough to imagine that, as 
Jones sat up with his master last night, I had not sufficient confidence 
in you ; — I wish you to understand that that arrangement was made in 
consequence of Mr. Rouse having preferred, and very naturally, the 
attendance of his own servant to that of mine.'' 

"Yes, ma'am, I imderstand : on?- yes," said Judkius, "but if hc*d 
had me with him, things 'ud ha* been different.*' 

"Very likely.'' 

" Why, Fve seen that Jones, ma'am — it isn't my place p'raps to speak 
not of no man — ^but I've seen him go to sleep with the bread in his 
mouth — I've seen him drop off in the middle of the day! — he's the 
sleepiest fellow as is. He sit up with a gentleman all night! The idear 
is rotten! He couldn't keep awake by any accident. I'd catch you, 
ma am, a dormouse in the winter that would beat him." 

"My object," said Aunt Eleanor, "is neither to canvass the character 
of Jones, nor to dwell upon his eccentricities, but merely to explain to 
you that want of confidence, on my part, was not the cause of yoiu- not 
being chosen to sit up, and to impress upon you the necessity for keeping 
ivhatever arrangements we either have made or may make, >vith a view 
to the discovery of these persons, a secret." 

" I understand, ma'am. Depend upon me, I shall not say a word to 
aeoul." 

" Very good. That is all I require." 

Judkins then withdrew, and Aunt Eleanor conceived that she had 
done all that was necessary to secure silence on the subject, but in this 
she was mistaken. 

Villages appear to contain no secrets. If any be suffered to exist 
at all, they must find it a difficult matter to live. They must not 
even breathe but in silence : if they do they must instantly die, Every- 
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body knows everybody; everybody talks about everybody; everybody's 
business is everybody's business, and every one is fair game for the 
whole. And herein lie the humanities of a village. They must know 
something — Whence they seek to know each other: they must talk about 
something — Whence they talk about each other: they must laugh at 
something — Whence they laugh at each other: they must denounce some- 
thing, and they hence denounce each other. This may be called " petty ;'' 
but then a village is a petty world, containing petty people, whose 
general intelligence is tlierein confined. 

It might have been tliought that Aunt Eleanor hadj as she imagined, 
done sufficient to ensure secresy in this matter; but although Legge was 
silent, and Judkins was silent, and Jones and the reverend gendeniau 
were silent, Mrs. Legge, when she foimd that she was able to get nothing 
having reference to it out of Legge himself, sent for Mary, who at once 
told her all. 

Having thus obtained the important information sought, Mrs. Legge 
told Obadiah Drant, and the moment he heard of it, of course the secret 
died. It was then indeed no longer a secret: for glorying as he always 
did in everything bearing even the semblance of an opportunity of having, 
w^hat he termed, "a regular fructifying cut" at Uiose above him, he 
went round the village, called on all his associates, and developed his 
fine inventive faculties strongly. He had received that morning a large 
order for a quarter of a hundred of bricks, but that of course he could 
not attend to. 

"I say," said he, on reaching Pokey's residence, "I say, my boy I 
have you heard the news?" 

" No !" replied Pokey. " What news?" 

" Wliat! haven't you heard about old Teddy Rouse?'* 

"No! what about /i/m.^" 

" Such a game, my boy!— such a glorious game! Pinned like a 
cockchafer! — regularly pinned! I'll be boimd to say there hasn't been 
a man so pinned since the time of the French revolution.*' 

"But how," cried Pokey, "how was he pinned? What was it all 
about r 

" Wliy, you know Mi-s. Sound has been much annoyed lately by 
ghosts, you know, and all sorts of things. WeU, this blessed morning, 
ou know, when she came down, who should she find in her parlour 
>ut old Teddy Kouse in his shirt !" 

" Wliat ! the parson?" 

" The parson ! Well, in she ^nt, and flew at him, and out she pulled 
him, and pommelled and scratched him, and shook him, and worried 
him, untU Ted called out for mercy so loud you might have heard him 
all over the village." 
^ " Wliat! do you mean to say — ^" 

"Yes! — ^Well! when she had him doAvn flat on his back, with her 
fingers on his throat, and her knees upon his chest, she sent her maid 
over for Legge, and when Legge came, she ofiered to stand a po\md if 
he'd give Ted an out-and-out welting. Legge was a fool not to do it.*' 

" But do you mean to say—" 
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" Do you think / wouldn*t have done it? If I had had half a chance, 
do you think I wouldn't have welted him?" 

"Well, but do you mean to say now this was the parson?'* 

" Teddy Bouse, I tell youl— K)ld Teddy Rouse 1 Did you ever hear of 
such a game?" 

'^ And do you mean to say, then, that he was the ghost after all?" 

" Why, to be sure he was." 

"!rfteanimair 

" Wouldn't we have served him out that night if we had known it! 
I'll just tell you what Fd have done : Fd have caught him by the scniff of 
liis blessed neck, and when you and Snorkings had fixed his logs, Td 
have dragged him to the horse-pond and given him a cooler." 

" Well, but I say, what did tliey do with him?" 

*^ I>o with him! Why, like a parcel of fools, they let him go! I only 
wish I had been there! He wouldn't have been let off so easy, I'll 
warrant. But isn't it sickening now, when you come to look at it? Isn't 
it disgusting that we should be compelled to support these vampires? 
These are the locusts that prey upon our vitals! — ^these are the vidturcs 
that finger elevenpence-halfpenny out of every shilling the poor man 
earns! — The fact is. Pokey, between you and me, we must have a rattling 
revolution. It must be a rattler, come when it may. Bobby Peel ought 
to blush for upholding this downright system of dead robbery. As 
Johmiy Russell told him to his teeth the other night, * I'll toll you what it 
is,' said Johnny, * if you don't knock this fructifying swindle in the head, 
you may look out for pepper!' And he'll have it! It was just the case 
in Constantinople, under Peter the Great; it was just the case in China, 
when the Turkish ambassadors signed the Magna Charta; it was just 
the case during the Peninsidar war, when William the Conqueror upset 
the lot, and sent Russia off with a flea in her car; it has been the case, 
mind you, all over the world, and, mark my words, it will be the case 
here. Are we to be pltmdered of ow substance, to support a mob of 
locusts like old Teddy Rouse? Are we to be groimd to the earth, and 
taxed to the tune here of eighteen hundred millions a-year, that such 
men as Ted Rouse may grow fat? Not a bit of it! No, my boy, we 
shall have a rattler! But I must be off. It's quite clear that Ted 
has put his foot in it this time. I thought it wouldn't be long before he 
was caught on the hip. Well, God bless you— I'll work him! I'll 
stick to him, my boy! But I say, only think though of Ted in his 
shirt! Ha! ha! ha! It's the capitalest go that ever occurred! Ha! ha! 
ha! Well! ta-ta! Ha! ha! I shall see you to-night. Poor Teddy 
Rouse! Hal ha! ha! 

Thus he left Pokey, and thus he went round, fructifying as he pro- 
ceeded so freely, that the thing assumed a shape of vast local import- 
ance ; and although Obadiah was pretty well known, he established his 
falsehoods on the basis of truth with so much ingenuity, that all his 
associates felt quite convinced that " Ted" had been actually playing the 
ghost. 

Of this the reverend gentleman was, however, unconscious. He went 
to bed at twelve, and Jones went to bed too, and when they rose about 
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nine in the evening, they had a slight repast, and at ten o'clock jirecisely 
repaired to the cottage. 

Here Aunt Eleanor received them as before, and when she had indulged 
in many expressions of gratitude, and Sylvester had reiterated his 
wish to be allowed to sit up with them, in vain, the reverend gentle- 
man gave them his blessing, and he and his companion were left tor the 
night. 

But that friendship which existed the night before had vanished. 
The^ were no longer friends. Jones stood near the door with a basket 
in his hand, while the reverend gentleman sat by the fire. 

To say ^at Jones much admired this arrangement, were to say that 
which is not exactly correct. He did not much admire it. Nor could 
he conceive how long he shoidd have to stand there. There was, more- 
over, no show of anything to eat — ^that in his view looked ominous: 
still he did fondly imagine that the basket which he held in his hand 
contained something substantial and nice, of which he might by-and-by 
perhaps come in for a share. This, therefoi*e, did not distress him much. 
But when he looked at his position as a servant, standing as he was in 
the presence of a master who, being indignant, might not, perhaps, even 
permit him to sit, he did — ^not presuming to take a seat without per- 
mission — think his case hard. It was, however, in his view, perfectly 
clear that he couldn't continue to stand there all night. He knew that he 
must drop some time or other, and that was, as far as it went, a comfort. 
He had not been accustomed to stand long in one position: still being 
resolved to keep up as long as possible, he had recoiu-se to a variety of 
manoeuvres. Sometimes his whole weight was on his right leg, and 
sometimes it rested on his left: sometimes he planted one shoulder 
against the wall, and sometimes he planted the other; and thus, by virtue 
of moving about, twisting his hips, and vexing his spine, he managed to 
stand there for more than an hoiu*. 

At length, when he fancied that " drop he must," the reverend gentle- 
man turned roimd, and said, " Now, sir, bring me that basket." 

This was a great relief to Jones : as he took the basket fonvard, in 
the full conviction of there being something therein delicious, he felt 
reinspired with hope, but when the reverend gentleman on receiving it 
said, coldly, " That will do!" he returned to his comer, to contemplate 
the scene in a state of mind bordering on despair. 

But even under these adverse circumstances, Jones could not curb 
his imagination. It dived into the basket, and there conceived a couple 
of ducks, a pigeon-pic, some bread and cheese, and the materials for 
punch. This he thought was not bad. Nor as a vision was it. It 
sustained him for a time, and when at length the reverend gentleman 
drew forth a bottle, he felt that that vision was about to be realised. 
One bottle only, however, was produced, and that was a peculiarly- 
shaped bottle. Jones had never seen such a bottle before. It wouldn't 
stand. But that it contained something nice, he felt fully convinced. 

" Now, sir, hand me one of those tumblers," said the reverend gentle- 
man. " The largest." 

Jones >vith alacrity obeyed, and when the reverend gentleman had 
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twisted off the wire, and cut the string which secured the cork, that cork 
flew out with a report so loud, that it caused Jones to stagger, as if he 
had been shot. 

" Ilark!'^ cried the reverend gentleman, who at that moment fancied 
he heard a noise : but, after having listened and fowid all still, he tiuned 
and drank that which to Jones appeai-ed to be boiling gin-and-water. 

*^ Now, sir," he continued, ieeling sure that the noise which he had 
heard was made by Jones on being startled, " what have you to say in 
explanation of your conduct last night V* 

Jones had nothing to say in explanation. lie couldn't see what 
explanation was required. The case appeared to him to be clear as it 
stood — ^he went to sleep. That w^as all he knew about it, and all he 
could explain, and as he felt that that explanation was unnecessary, he 
was silent. 

'*Do you not think, sir,'* resumed the reverend gentleman, ^'that 
such conduct, after all my kindness, was disgraceful?'* 

" I'm very sorry for it, sir," repUed Jones, humbly. " It sha'n't occur 
again, it sha'n't indeed, sir: I hope you'll look over it." 

" I gave you notice, sir, this moniing, to quit my service in a month. 
Now, whether that notice be ratified or withdrawn, depends upon your 
conduct this night." 

Jones bowed, and was about to return to his comer, when the reve- 
rend gentleman said, *' Bring another glass," — ^and when the glass had 
been brought, and he had drawn another bottle from the basket, he 
added, taking the wire off and cutting the string — ^^ Now, sir, hold the 
tumbler, and then drink this off." Bang went the cork from the bottle 
to the ceiling, and out rushed the beverage, which Jones thought hot ; 
so hot indeed, that he blew it with great caution l^efore he put it to his 
lips; while it hissed and boiled, and flew into his eyes, as if every bubble 
liad some spite to spit. He soon, however, found that it was cold, and 
drank it off, and then gasped for breatli and shuddered. He didn't at 
all like it. It wasn't at all nice. There was nothing in the flavour to 
recommend it. It was hard and sour, and cold — ^vcry cold. 

" Did you never take soda-water before?" enquired the reverend gen- 
tleman, who saw him shuddering convulsively. 
" Never, sir." 
" Do you not Hke it?" 
" Why, sir— des say it's very good." 
"It will keep you awake, Jones." 
" Shouldn't be siurprised, sir." 

The reverend gentleman then emptied the basket, and Jones, to his 
horror, perceived — instead of a couple of ducks and the pigeon-pie — 
nothing but twelve of these bottles. 

" Well," thought he, " here's a pretty basin o' soup. But he can't 

mean to say we're agoing for to live upon this here swill all the blessed 

night." 

" You can sit do^\^l, Jones," said the reverend gentleman. 

oit down! Yes! — ^that of course was all very well; but Jones was not 

thinking of that point then : he was turning over, opening, and fairly 
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spreading out the idea of two men keeping up all night with nothing to 
sustain them but tliis cold stuff. 

" What gets over me,'* said he privately to himself, " is that master 
perfers this to punch. Des say it's dear: boimd it's dear, although / 
wouldn't give so much as a peimy for a pond-fuU on it, but that a gen- 
tleman like him, as can have punch whenever he likes, should perfer 
this here to it, is rum. But gentlemen certainly is queer swells. Wonder 
if they ever gets tipsy upon it! Des say they do though, or else they 
wouldn't drink it." 

There was, however, one point upon which Jones reflected very 
deeply, and that point was this : How could cold ^vater boil? He had 
seen the soda-water effervesce : he had tasted it during its effervescence, 
and found it cold ! the question with him therefore was, " How as that 
water was cold could it boil?" 

That was, indeed, a puzzler for Jones. But he stuck to it! — oh! he 
stuck to it: and brought to bear upon it, too, all the knowledge he had. 
He could make nothing of it, but he wouldn't give it up! The question 
still was. How could cold water boil? 

Now, while he was thus most intently engaged, and the reverend gen- 
tleman was reading a romance called " The Bravo of Blood, or the 
Sanguinary Smile," there was a scene of excitement at the Crumpet and 
Crown, which vna never, perhaps, in that or any other village, equalled. 

Mrs. Legge had fainted. She was not a weak woman, but she had 
fainted. She had been standing at the door, and as the clock struck 
twelve she rushed into the parlour and fainted. Vinegar was of course 
at hand, and vinegar was applied; and when she had been restored to 
something bearing the semblance of consciousness, she called for the 
Bible. 

" The Bible !" she exclaimed. " My dear ! get the Bible." 

Legge shifted her head from his arm to that of Pokey, and hastened 
up stairs for the Bible, and on his return Mrs. Legge cried anxiously, 
" Turn to Revelations, my dear — ^Revelations." 

Legge did turn to Revelations, and then said " Phoebe! }VJiat do you 
mean?'* 

" Here," she replied, as he gave her the Bible, and turning at once to 
the sixth chapter, read, — ^*' And I looked and behold a pale horse: and 
his name that sat on him was Death." — ^^ Death !" she exclaimed. ** 1 
have seen liim. He passed on a pale horse just now." 

" Wliat ! another of Teddy Rouse's tricks !" cried Obadiah. 

" You are a fool," said Legge; and then turning to liis wife, addc>d, 
" Wliich way, my girl? — ^^vhich way did it go?" 

" Towards the church," she replied. " But oh! do not leave me!" 

" But for a moment: I'D not be gone long, my girl." 

"No!" she exclaimed, clinging to him. "You must not go — you 
shall not go. If we are to die to-night, let us die together." 

" /'// have a go in," exclaimed Obadiah. " Come along, Pokey, come 
along, Quocks, come along, Bobber, my boy, icell see what he's made 
of I" And Obadiah, followed by Pokey, Quocks, and Bobber, rushed 
valiantly out of the Crumpet and Cro'w-n. 
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Bat the horse and his rider were gone. Obadiah looked anxiously 
up and down the road, but could see nothing of them. Feeling, how- 
ever, that a display of valour tlien was essential to the maintenance of 
Ills reputation, be boldly cried out, " Now let's go up the road, my boys ! 
Death and his pale horse be bothei-ed !" 

" Braro!" cried Pokey. " Aye, let's go up the road!" And they went 
up tlic road seeing nothing to fear. 

Having passed the chiuxsh, however. Pokey suddenly cried " Hark!" 
and the blood of Obadiah Drant chilled on the instant. " Listen I" he 
added. "It's coming this way!" They did listen, and heard distinctly 
soniething approaching. There were three roads before them; but 
down wliicli of the three it was coming they couldn't tell. Presently, 
however — ^having strained their eyes in those three directions — they saw 
what at first appeared to them to be a tall white pillar gliding slowly 
down the hill to their left. 

" Here it comes," cried Obadiah, clingii^ closely to Quocks. " What 
—what can it be?" 

"Don't be frightened," said Quocks, "do-o-on't be alarmed!" 

It now came sufficiently near for them to distinguish the outline of a 
horse bearing a figure which looked like that of a giant !^ 

Terror seized them on the instant. They could not move! The 
figore came nearer and still more near, and, with uplifted hands and 
eyes darting from their sockets, they saw it slowly and solemnly pass. 

Both the horse and his rider were white— quite white — ^and both 
seemed enveloped in a cloud. White smoke appeared to issue from the 
nostrils of the horse, while the rider wore a long flowing robe, which to 
them looked like a vast winding-sheet. They thought of the passage in 
Revelations and trembled. It must be— it could but be — ^Death! He 
bad, in their view, come to swallow up all, seeing that all whom he 
visits arc doomed. 

As the figure disappeared each resumed his former attitude,^nd when 
it was completely lost to view they breathed again, but wxre still filled 
with horror. 

" Let us go," said Obadiah. " Come — ^Ict us return. Such sights as 
this are dreadful. We are but men, and as man is but man, these scenes 
are too horrid for man to bear. Let us go; come, now let us go." 

They had not, however, proceeded far — locked in each other's arms, 
with a view to mutual security — ^\shen they again beheld "Death,'* 
rushing furiously towards them. 

" Prescn-e us !" cried Obadiah, dai-ting into the hedge, closely followed 
by liis companions. " Preserve us, or we are lost!" 

But before " Death" had reached them he iu*ged his fiery steed to the 
right and sprang over the hedge, and then flew across the fields, over 
l»ank, ditch, and hurdle, until he was lost to view again. 

They then retunuHl quickly to the Crumpet and Cro^vn; but before 
thpy could speak of the horrors they had seen they each had a large 
gla^s of brandy. 

But even then they were not so communicative as might have hevn 
exj)ected. They were thoughtful — ^^'ery thoughtful. They looked at 
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each other and shook tho.ir heads \dt\i great signiiicaiice ; but when tliey 
had explained briefly that they liad seen that which Mrs. Legge saw, 
namely, " Death on a pale horse," they were silent ; and thus tliey re- 
mained until half-past one, when Pokey, who had his reasons for making 
a move, suggested the propriety of parting-r-a suggestion upon which 
they almost immediately acted, and thoughtfully repaired to their respec- 
tive homes. . * 

Dming the progress of these extraordinary proceedings, Jones, who 
felt that he was victimized, had swallowed on compulsion four bottles of 
that beverage which he abhorred, and sat dwelling on the problem he 
had proposed having reference to cold boiling water, while the reverend 
gentleman was reading the romance. 

Up to half-past two they had not been disturbed. They had heard 
no noise — ^>vith the exception of that which reached the reverend gentle- 
man's ears wliile opening the first bottle of soda-water — and as all around 
them then continued silent as the grave, they began to think that 
nothing at all calcidated to call forth the courage they had in them 
would occur. 

About three o'clock, however, while the reverend gentleman was 
absorbed in a soul-stirring cliapter of the romance, he imagined that he 
heard the outer gate close, and started. 

" What's that?" exclaimed Jones. 

" Hush! hush!" cried the reverend gentleman. " Listen!" 

They did Hsten, and distinctly heard footsteps on the path. 

" Shall I go to the window?" said Jones. 

"No! no!" cried the reverend gentleman. "Let us hear how they 
attempt to get in. Keep yoiu* seat and be silent. Now, hark!" 

At that moment they saw the handle of the door move. 

" Who's there?" cried the reverend gentleman in a whisper, which 
startled both Jones and himself. 

No answer was retiu-ned, but again the handle moved, and then the 
door opened gradually, and then a tall figure, enveloped in a sheet, 
slowly entered the room. 

"Angels of Hght protect us!" exclaimed the reverend gentleman, 
while Jones, who appeared fb be at once deprived of life, dropped in an 
instant upon the rug and hid his face. 

Of these proceedings, the figure took no notice. It walked slowly to 
the sideboard, and having looked for a moment, shook its head, as if to 
indicate that there was nothing at all there that it wanted, and then 
turned and left the room as slowly as it had entered. 

The feelings experieneed by the reverend gentleman then were awful. 
He sank back in his chair, and for the first time felt that no one knows 
what he would do until placed in tlie position to do that which he con- 
ceives he should do. His heart had never before quailed, but it then 
sank within him. He seemed fixed to the spot— completely spell-bound. 
Nor was it until some time after the figui'e, which he conceived to be a 
spirit, had disappeared, that he summoned sufific!ent courage to speak to 
Jones, who had given himself altogether up for lost. 

" Jones," said he, at length, in a scarcely audible whisper, which made 
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the poor fellow start eonvtilgively, conceiving that the spirit itself bad 
called him, '^ Jones : rise and put jour trust in Ilim who can and will 
protect us." 

Jones, with an aspect of horror, looked up, and in trembling accents 
cried, " O-o-o-o-oI is it you?" 

** It is." replied the reverend gentleman. " Arise." 

Jones did arise, and having rolled his eyes fearfully round the room, 
with the view of being sure that it was gone, sank into his chair ex* 
hausted. 

Horror had chilled them both, and having nothing but soda-water 
within them, they were both still cold, and continued to tremble. 

''Jones," said the reverend gentleman, after a pause, ''reach the 
brandy ; it is there, on the sideboard." 

" Oh, sirl" replied Jones, " I dare not." 

The reverend gentleman nerved himself; and, turning his eyes in 
every direction, walked with comparative firmness to the sideboard, and 
returned to his chair with the decanter and a glass, which he fiUed with 
all the steadiness at his command, and then at once drank it off. 

"Now, Jones," said he, when the glass had been refilled, " take this!" 
And Jones, whose teeth at the time violently chattered, did take it, and 
swallowing the contents at one gulp, was very thankful. 

They now began to feel somewhat better; and although the improve- 
ment as yet was but slight, they were able to look round the room*—- 
timidly, it is true — ^but without that wildness of vision by which their 
looks had just before been characterised. 

" Pray, sir, give me a little more brandy," said Jones. 

"Yes, Jones, yes I" replied the reverend gentleman, replenishing the 
glass. " Drink this." 

"Bless you, sir! — ^bless you!" said Jones, with much fervour. " Oh! 
wasn't it horrid, sir — ^wasn't it?" 

"It was an awful sight," returned the reverend gentleman, as he 
helped himself to a little more brandy. " But why," he added, " why 
should we fear?" 

Jones shook his head and shuddered. 

The door was still open, and as the cold air rushed in, the reverend 
gentleman deemed it expedient to close it, and suggested the propriety 
of doing so to Jones ; but as Jones, even tlien, dared not cross the room 
alone, it was eventually agreed that they should both go together — and 
together they accordingly went. But the moment they had reached the 
door of the paltbur, they saw the outer door open too, which they held 
to be very mysterious, seeing that they had heard no bolt withdra^vn. 
Finding, however, that all was then still, they closed the outer door, but 
they had no sooner done so, than they heard distinctly footsteps behind 
them, and on turning round beheld the identical figure slowly ascending 
tlie stairs. Jones in an instant rushed into the room, but the reverend 
f?entleman remained till it had vanished — ^not prompted by courage — 
nor indeed by any feeling of curiosity— but because he had not the 
power to leave tlie spot. 

" Come in, sir!" cried Jones. '* Pray, come in, sir— come in!*' 
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Aud when the figure had disappeared, the reveread geutlemen went 
in, but with au expression of luimingled terror. 

" Oh, do leave tlxis house, sii- — ^pray dol" cried Jones, as the reverend 
gentleman sank into his chaii*. ^' It's haunted ! — I know, sir, it's haunted! 
J£ we stay we shall never go out of it alive T 

"Come what may," returned the reverend gentleman, apparently 
gasping for breath, " come what may, hci-e ^vill I I'emain. But," he 
added, " let me not control you, IS you wish to leave, consider yourself 
at liberty to do so. Go, Jones — go, if you please." 

Well, Jones thought this kind— very kind: he appreciated the privi- 
lege highly; but then— how was he to get out? He must necessarily 
go through the hall!«--and there the spirit might perchance meet him 
alone! Could he have vanished through one of the windows, he would 
have done so witli all the alacrity of w^hich he was capable, but as he 
could not do this, he converted a necessity into a virtue, by saying, 
" I shouldn't, sir, like to leave you." 

" Use your own discretion," said the reverend gentleman, calmly. 
" Until the morning dawns, Jones, here wiU I remain. There is much 
latent wickedness in this world, Jones. I mean by latent, hidden, pri- 
vate, secret." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Wickedness is in all ages wickedness, but it isn't in all ages proved 
to be wickedness." 

"No, sir." 

" Wickedness will, sometimes, prosper for a while." 

"Yes, sir." 

" But it never can prosper long." 

"No, sir." 

"It is certain to be found out, and when found out, punished, 
Jones." 

" Yes, sir." 

" None who deserve punishment escape," 

" Vei-y true, sir." 

" This spirit which we have seen is, doubtless, the spirit of one who 
left the world with some secret unrevealed." 
.. " No doubt, sir. But what do you tliink, sir, of ghosts in general?*^ 

" The subject is above human comprehension, Jones, and therefore, 
we ought not to talk on that subject." 

This closed Jones's mouth effectually, and he began to reflect upon 
his sins. He remembered that he was indebted to the estate of a 
deceased landloi*d to the amount of sevenpence-halfpenny, w^hich sum, 
as no one but the landlord himself knew of it, he had never intended 
to pay. The questions which he thei'efore proposed were — ^First : Was 
this ihc spirit of that landlord? — Secondly: Would it answer the pur- 
pose of any spirit to revisit the earth to enforce the iiajrment of the sum 
of sevenpence-halfpenny? — and. Thirdly: Wouldn't the spirit rest until 
that sum was paid? To these questions he could give no satisfactory 
answer. He thought that it would hardly be worth a spirit's while to 
disturb itself much about the sum of sevenpnce- halfpenny, but he at 
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onoe resolved to pay the sevenpence-halipeimy to the widow, in order 
to make all sure. 

The reflections of the reverend gentleman were of a still more deeply 
metaphysical caste. He had, theretofore, imagined apparitions to be 
spiritual, ethereal! — ^beings having nothing at all physical about them! 
«-but the spirit which he had seen was enveloped in a sheet, of which 
the material was linen^^material linen! The question, therefore, was. 
Where did it get that sheet? The attempt, however, to solve this ques- 
tion was presumptuous. The reverend gentleman felt it to be presump- 
tuoos— «lthoTigh he tried hard to get at the solution — and as he even- 
tually thought that he must have been mistaken — as he brought himself 
at length to believe that the sheet which he had seen was a spiritual sheet 
—he turned to the consideration of the course which he felt it his duty 
to pursue, and upon this he was engaged untU the day began to dawn, 
when he and Jones left the cottage, and went thoughtfully home. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE FSASFUL CONJXCTUBE. 

Wheh Judkins went into the stable that morning, he found Snorter 
steaming and bleeding at the mouth ; and feeling indignant at the idea 
of his being thus treated, he declared he'd give a cro>vn if the horse 
could but speak. 

" What devil's tricks have they been up to now?" he enquired of the 
animal. " What have they been doing with you? What have they 
been after? What do they want to spit their spite upon you for? 
Come out, old boy— come, and let's have a look at you. They've guv 
you a benefit this time, that's certain T he added, on finding the horso 
in a worse plight than before. " Poor fellow 1 — ^poor old fellow! — have 
they been ill-using on you? Poor old boy! But Til catch *em! Blaiui 
their bodies on 'em, Til find 'em out. But a'n't you a fool?'' he con- 
tiuued, indignantly, " What do you mean? Why didn't you kick 'em 
clean off? What did you want to let 'em sai-ve you out in this here 
way for? Do you think Fd ha' stood it? Why didn't you strike out 
fierce, when you saw 'em come into the stable? You might ha' knowed 
what they wanted — ^it wasn't the first time. What did you want to let 
'cm take advantage of your ignorance for? You know them as treats 
you well, don't you? Very well, tlien, why don't you know them as 
treats you ill? Poor old boy! come and let's wash your moutli out. 
Poor old fellow! There — you'll soon be all right again. You a'n't lame, 
are you? No, you a'n't kime. Come along in again, and make your 

e 3 
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life happy. I'll soon come and attend to you. There, old boy! — ^but 
you ought to have stmck out at 'em." 

Having thus by turns caressed and expostulated with the animal^ he 
repaired to the kitchen, and having explained all to cook, asked her 
pointedly, what she really thought of it. 

" What do I tliink of it!" she exclaimed. ** What can any one think 
of it? But how did they get the key? Did you leave it in the door 
last night?" 

^^ No, I brought it in and hung it upon that blessed hook, where it 
has always hung of a night since the last go, and where I found it 
hanging this morning." 

^^ Well, the fact of it is I can't live in the house, and so I shall tell 
missis directly she comes down. The whole place is bewitched. It's 
haunted. I'm 'sure of it. It isn't fit for flesh and blood to live in.'* 

Mary was then informed of the circumstance, and when she had 
dwelt sufficiently long on the really mysterious character of the pro- 
ceeding, she went up to inform her mistress, who received the intelli- 
gence with a degree of composure, at which Mary was perfectly 
amazed. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that Aunt Eleanor failed to feel 
it. She did feel it deeply, but the expression of her feelings was calm. 

" We shall find it all out, by-and-by," she observed; " these practices 
cannot be carried on long. Time discovers all things. We must have 
patience." 

*'But isn't it horrid, ma'am — isn't it frightful — ^that these things 
should go on, ma'am, night aflcr night, without having a stopper piit 
upon 'em. 

" It is very annoying, Mary — ^veryl But we shall discover it all be- 
fore long. I have no doubt of that." 

" I liope to goodness we shall," returned Mary, " I'm sure, ma'am, it's 
shocking to live so. It's enough to frighten all of us out of oiu* 
wits." 

" Very true," said Aunt Eleanor, calmly, " very true ;" and while 
dressing and listening to Mary's expression of fear, she at intervals re- 
peated " very true." 

Having finished her toilet, she descended to the breakfast-room, 
where Sylvester — who had as usual been called by Mary— floon joined 
her; and when she had explained to him the fact of the horse having 
been again taken out of the stable and treated with severity, he could 
not refrain from shedding tears; for as Snorter had been his dear 
father's favourite horse, and had been given to his aunt in the full con- 
viction that it would be most kindly treated, a variety of fond associa- 
tions were recalled, as he exclaimed, in touching accents of filial affec- 
tion, " I woidd not have him injured for the world." 

" He has not been injured, my love," said Aunt Eleanor, privately 
reproaching herself for having said so much. " He has not been, eA^en 
in the slightest degree, injured. On the contrary, they appear to have 
t iken great care of him ; still it was wrong of them to ride him so 
hard; indeed it was wrong of them to take him out at all; but believe 
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mc, my love, he's not injured. We'll go and see liim after breakfast, 
8hall we? Have 3'^ou kiffsed mc tliis morning? 1 think you did,'* shm 
added, as he kissed her again. ** €rod bless you!" 

They then commenced breakfast, and freely conversed on tlie subject 
which had set even conjecture at defiance; but before they had finished, 
their reverend friend cidled, impatient to commimicate all he had heard 
and seen. 

**I hare, my dear madam, a tale of horror to tell," said he; but on 
the instant Aunt Eleanor raised her hand to enjoin silence, fearing that 
Sylvester, whom she fondly loved, iirould by any such tale be dis- 
tressed. 

'*Have the people in the village then seen the ghost again?" she 
enquired. 

" They have," rephed the reverend gentleman. 

" Tlien, for goodness sake, do not tell us any more about it— Sylvester, 
my dear, you will have another egg?'' 

"Not any more; I have had quite suflicient?" 

" Then go, my love, and look at the horse. I know that you'll find 
him uninjured. And, Sylvester, dear, will yon do mc the favour to take 
the pony, and leave an order for me at the grocer's?" 

" Certainly, aimt." 

" There's a dear.** 

She then wrote an order, and Sylvester withdrew ; and the moment 
he had done so, she became extremely anxious to hear her reverend 
friend's " tale of horror." 

" My dear madam," said he, on being urged to proceed, " I 8c«ircely 
know how to explain to you what has occurred ; but let me, in the first 
place inform you, that a spectre on horseback was seen by the people of 
the village last night." 

" A spectre on horseback I The horse was mine. It was, therefore, 
at least a real horse, and I should infer, from the way in which the 
auimal has Ijcen goaded, that the rider was a real man." 

" No, my dear iiiadam, I am constrained to Iwlieve that the spectre 
V'hich appeared on that horse was tlie same as that which I saw about 
three o'clock in your parlour." 

" That which you saw! Good heavens! you amaze me! Jf you have 
seen a spectre, there is something in it, indeed! But explain, my dear 
sir, pray explain." 

" About itxree o'clock this morning," resumed the reverend gentleman, 
with an expression of intensity, " as Jones and I were sitting near the 
fire, I heard the gate close, and immediately aftei'wards footsteps coming 
slowly up the path. Well, thinking it advisable to wait imtil some 
attempt were made to force the outer door, we kept our seats, Tbut in an 
instant we saw the handle of the parlour door turn, and a tall figiu-e 
clad in white entered the room." 

" Good heavens !" energetically exclaimed Aunt Eleanor. 

" I do not mean to say," piu^ued the reveivnd gentleman, " that I 
was not awed by the presence of this spirit : I do not mean to say that 
I did not experience an unusiwl tremor when it appeared ; but I kept 
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my eyes firmly fixed upon it — saw it walk with great solemnity of step 
Across the room, shake its head, as if to indicate some disappointment, 
and then retire with corresponding solemnity to the door, past which it 
slowly vanished." 

" Gracious goodness!— you inspire me with terror." 

"Well," continued the reverend gentleman, "having in some degree 
recovered my self-possession, I rose, and went to the door, and there, 
to my utter amazement, discovered the outer door open I IIow it be- 
came open, heaven only knows. I heard no sotmd— -no lock unfastened 
— ^no chain removed — ^no bar unlatched— no bolt \vithdrawn. Indeed 
there was not time for any mortal to have accomplished even one of 
these things. Still all had been accomplished at once, and in silence — 
all had been done by magic 1 Well, I closed the door, and having done 
so, I heard the faint soimd of footsteps behind me I I turned on the 
instant, and then beheld the same spirit slowly ascending the stairs!" 

"Gracious powers!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, "what can be the 
meaning of this dreadful visitation?" 

"I gave no alarm," resumed the reverend gentleman; "I thought it 
would be useless— probably presumptuous. I therefore returned to the 
parlour and listened, and there we remained till the morning dawned, 
when, as all was still, we departed." 

" What on earth can have induced this? What can it mean?" 

" I have hitherto, my dear madam, been to a certain extent a dis- 
believer in these supernatural appearances : I have hitherto held them 
to be either the coinage of a diseased imagination, or phantoms set up 
by designing men to draw the ignorant into superstition. But, although 
I still believe that the majority of those cases of which we have he£uti 
are ascribable to either knavery or enthusiasm, I now know beyond all 
doubt that spirits appear upon earth." 

" But, my dear sir, tell me," said Aunt Eleanor anxiously, " tell me, 
to what do you ascribe — ^to what can you ascribe the awful appearance 
of this spirit here?" 

" I know not, my dear madam, what to ascribe it to. I know not 
fi'om what it may spring, nor to what it may tend. These things are 
far above human comprehension. But do you remember— believe me 
I do not ask for the gratification of any idle curiosity-^but do you 
recollect any circumstance connected with any deceased firiend, or any 
member of your family, at all calculated to warrant the beUef thai 
that friend or relative did not depart this life in peace?" 

Aunt Eleanor started, and timied deadly pale I " A thought strikes 
mel" she exclaimed — " a dreadful thought! But no— no— no— it cannot 
be! And yet, that horse was his! Great heaven! if it should be the 
spirit of himr 

" My dear madam," said her reverend friend soothingly, as clasping 
her temples she burst into tears. " Compose yourself; be calm. As 
there is One above who protects the innocent, be assured that He will 
still protect you. Whatever may have befallen, I feel that you are 
guileless." 

" And he was guileless too." 
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" Then let the blessed conscioasness of that fact console you.** 

"And yet — ^if he should not have been! — ^if he should have died 
with a falsehood on his lips! But oh!'* she added, weeping with bit- 
terness, " I cannot believe it." 

" Pardon me,*' said her reverend friend, " you will, I know, appreciate 
the only motive I have in putting this question i-^To whom do you 
aUude'r 

" To my brother. My dear-*my only brother." 

" Did not he die in peace?" 

" Yes I I must still believe it-Hilthough braken-hcarted, he died in 
peace." 

" Then of what arc you apprehensive?" 

" The possibility— -the bars possibility-— of his having, with his last, 
his dying breath, solemnly declared himself innocent of that of which 
he knew that he was guilty." 

*' Had you any reason to suppose that he was guilty?" 

'*The strongest proofs were adduced, but his word-— >which I had 
never known him to violate— in my judgment, weighed them down. 
It was almost impossible for any one but me to doubt the evidence of 
his guilt; but, placing implicit confidence in his honour, /doubted it; 
and when on his death-bed he calmly and solemnly repeated his decla- 
ration of innocence, every doubt on my mind was removed." 

*' Was the ofience with which ho was charged of a heinous cha- 
racter?" 

" I will explain, in order that you may the better judge whether he— 
which heaven forbid!— can be associated with this fearful visitation." 

*' Do, my dear madam, and confide in my honour." 

She then made an effort to be calm, and having dried her eyes, 
slowly commenced:—* 

"My brother was a physician. His practice was extensive. He 
was mild, gentle, sensitive, highly intellectual, and amiable in all the 
rchitions of life. He was a dear brother to me. But to all he was 
kind^-most kind. His heart was full of sympathy and benevolence: 
he was a philanthropist indeed. I need not tell you how ho was 
beloved! To the poor he Avas a guardian— to the orphan a father-^to 
the widow a friend. His unassumed virtues were conspicuous to aU, 
and by all within the sphere of his influence he was honoured. For 
years he retained this position, and not a syllable against his fair fame 
was ever breathed; but one night— one most unhappy night— the ser- 
vants of a lady whom he frequently attended, and whose reputation had 
been, up to that period, spotless— joined in this declaration: that long 
afler their mistress had retired, they saw liim distinctly leave her 
chamber; that he walked do\vn stairs stealthily, and quitted the house; 
and that as neither of them had opened the door to him, their mistress 
must have let him in herself! Nor was this all. When their master, 
who had attended an agricultural dinner that evening, had been informed 
of this on his retium, other circumstances, which afforded strong col- 
lateral evidence, at once occiirrcd to him. He had seen my brother at 
that very dinner; he had taken wine with him, and recollected that he 
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Lad left unusually early; he, moreover, saw him as he walked home, 
and spoke to him, and fancied — ^as my brother took no notice of him — 
that he wished to avoid him. These cu'cumstances tended at least to 
justify the suspicions with which he had been inspired; and when, on 
going to his wife, whom he found fast asleep, she declared that my 
brother had not been there— although his stick was then standing near 
the pillow — ^those suspicions were confirmed. I need not describe the 
feaxM scene which ensued. It will be quite sufficient to say that he 
was frantic, and that having nearly broken the heart of his wife— 
whom he had theretofore tenderly loved — ^by his fierce denunoiationsi 
he rushed to the house of my brother, with the view of taking sum- 
mary vengeance upon him. Here, however, he found that the whore 
establishment had retired, and when the servant, who answei^ed the bell 
firom the window, perceiving the excitement under which he was 
labouring, refused to let him in, he loaded my brother with the direst 
imprecations, and threatened to take away his life. In the morning my 
brother received a challenge; and although he most solemnly declared, 
and called his servants to prove it, that at the specified time he was in 
bed and asleep, he was compelled, by those laws of honour w^hich, 
although prescribed by barbarism, civilization sanctions, to accept that 
challenge, and they met. He who felt liimself thus deeply wronged 
fired first, and my brother fiired into the air; again he fired at him, and 
my brother fired into the air again ; when the seconds— perceiving that 
my brother was resolved not to fire at his adversary— ^vithdrew them 
from the ground. Well—" 

" But what became of the lady?" 

'^ Her husband cast her off. He was advised to bring an action against 
my brother, but he loved her too fondly even then to expose her thus. 
He has since, I have heard, been most kind to her, although she has 
never been restored. But from that time, my brother became an altered 
man. He at once lost the whole of his practice ; but, having some little 
private property, that did not distress him much; it was the knowledge 
that almost every one believed him to be guilty of the crime, of which 
he constantly declared that he was innocent, which weighed his spirits 
down, and eventually broke his heart. As you are a^vare, I was 
present at his death, and during his last moments he and I were alone ; 
he was calm-^uite calm and collected-— and as the last words he uttered 
were these: — *Dear sister, I die happy in the consciousness of never 
having broken the seventh commandment;' every doubt vanished: I felt 
quite sure that he was innocent, and I cannot but think so still: it is 
this dreadful vision that has suggested the possibility of his having at 
that solemn moment perverted the truth." 

" He would not have done that, be assured," said the reverend gen« 
tleman fervently ; " such a man as that whom you have described, would 
not, at such a time, have done that. I do not mean to say that there is 
no probability of this being his spirit — albeit, I am at a loss to imder- 
stand why it should be thus perturbed — it may be the spirit of your 
brother: it is possible — it may even be said to be probable — ^but I dp 
not believe that you have anything to fear," 
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"I will myself sit up to-night: I will watch in my chamlier: I will 
pray for his spirit to come; and if it should, I will speak to it, and for* 
vently entreat it to remove that weight which now presses so heavily 
npon my heart. I feel assured that it will not harm me," she added, 
bursting again into tears. ''In life he loved me too fondly, too 
tenderly — " 

'' Dear aunt,^' cried Sylvester, who at this moment entered the room, 
"Whv— why are you thus distressed? What has happened? Tell me." 

*' These mysterious proceedings,*' said the reverend gentleman, '' are 
80 amioying/' 

"They are annoying — very annoying," returned Sylvester. ",But," 
he added, turning again to his aunt, '' you were in excellent spirits 
when I left you." 

" I am hetter now, my love,*' she observed, making an effort to com*- 
pose herself, " much better now.'* 

*' And yet you are still in tears I I cannot bear to see you weep, dear 
aunt. Come dry your eyes. You will not let me fret, and I don't see 
why I should let you. I came to ask you to go for a drive this morning. 
It is beautiful out. It will raise your spirits. The air is so soft, so 
mild, and so clear.** 

Aunt Eleanor kissed him, and the subject was dropped, and as the 
reverend gentleman soon after left, Sylvester took his aunt out for a 
drive. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE EGGS AND EXOTICS. 



During the whole of that day no work was done in the village. 
The tradesmen then did not mind losing a day, for the times were not 
bard. The prosperous never complain of the times : nor did they. As 
their wants were small, a large supply was not needed, and as they then 
possessed all they immediately reqiured, they met at the Crumpet and 
Crown with the view of discussing the varied ramifications of the 
mysteiy. 

But Jones was the great card in requisition. They wanted Jones. 
But as Jones was a steady man, who very seldom came to the Crumpet 
and Crown, they didn*t know how to get him. 

At length, however, Obadiah Drant — ^who 'possessed far more impu- 
dence than any of his friends— offered to bet half a gallon of beer tliat 
Jones would be there in a quarter of an hour. The bet was taken, and 
Obadiah — seeing an old rotten sugar-loaf turnip in the road — ^wcnt out, 
picked it up, widked with it to Jones, and offered to bet half a gallon of 
beer that that turnip was superior to any one of his production. Jones 
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laughed at this of coarse ; and ^vhen the bet had been made, be produced 
a turnip somewhere about seven times the size* But Obadiah Draiit 
would not admit that he had lost— he declared that he would never give 
in until Legge had decided the point; and thus Jones — ^who weU knew 
that he had won— *was seduced to the Crumpet and Crown. 

Being there, he of course was considered a fixture. Pokey— who 
was artful in his way— hailed him as the first horticulturist in the 
cotmty, and as the majority freely subscribed to this opinion, Jones was 
on very good terms with himself. 

They then cautiously alluded to the philosophy of spectres, and when 
Click, with all the energy at his command, declared his conviction 
that spirits never appeared upon earth, Jones looked at him with an ex- 
pression of pity, and then walked out of his silent shell. 

^* What I" he exclaimed, '^ do you mean to mean that spiiits never 
comes upon this blessed earth." 

" Brayvo !" cried Obadiah Drant. 

" Wliy, I see one last night!" resumed Jones. 

" And so did I," said Obadiah. 

'' But not the one as I seed," said Jones. 

"Mine was a tall'un," returned Obadiah; "a whiteW! a white'un 
on horseback." 

'^ That a'n't the one then as I seed. I seed one<--a white'un and a 
tairun— " 

"Where?" demanded Click. 

" Where ! Why at the cottage !" 

" Were you at the cottage then last night?" said Leggc. 

" In course we was there ! me and master?" 

" Indeed! I was not aware of that. But tell us what occurred, I am 
anxious to hear." 

" WeD," said Jones, " but mind, it mnsn*t go further." 

" Of course not, of course not. No, no, no— iio.''* they excl«aimed, 
simultaneously, " certainly not." 

" Well, then — a little after three o'clock this blessed morning, when 
master and me was consulting about rakes, horticulture, and religion, we 
heerd a scraping on the path that leads from the gate to the front door. 
Very well, says I, this'll do nicely: we'll wait till you tries to get in, 
my carrots. But before we'd time to turn ourselves round, in walks a 
spirit! Very well, thinks I; it's all very good, you know, as far as it 
goes, but what do you mean to be after? Well! the spirit takes not 
the leasest notice of me, but up he goes to the sideboard, and looks, 
and presently he shakes his head awftd, and turns and then stalks out 
of the parlour. * I say,' says I, * what do you think of that?* says I to 
master. * Rum, very rum,' says he, * uncommon rum.* * WeU,' says I, 
? the breezes is blowing very cold,' says I, * let's shet the door'— and I 
went to shet it, and send I may live! if the front door wasn't as wide 
open as ever it could stick! Well! this did queer us rayther more than 
a little, but we shet the front door, and then blow me, if we didn't see 
the self-same spirit a going up stairs, as slow and deliberate as if he 
belonged to the house, and paid all the rates and taxes. * Well,' says I, 
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' nothing like imperancc. Let's go and see what he's np to,' says I. < Not 
a bit of it,' says master. * Let's have a little brandy' — '* 

" Teddy Rouse all over!" exclaimed Obadiah. '* Brandy's the fructi- 
fjing spirit of Uie cloth." 

" What do you mean?" said Jones, indignantly. " What do you mean 
by that?" 

" I mean that Teddv Rouse——" 

"Why do you call him Teddy Rouse? My master's name is the 
Reverend Mr. Rouse." 

" But his christian name is TeddyP' 

" Not a bit of it! Them as calls him Teddy is ignoramuses." 

" Do you mean to say that Fm an ignoramus?" 

"You're worserl— or you'd never have brought that there turnip to 
me, and have said that I couldn't produce nothing like it. He as calls 
my master Teddy is an ignoramus! I don't care who ho is! I'U tell 
him to his face he's an ignoramus. My master's name is the Reverend 
Mr. Rouse, and I don't care who knows it." 

" Brayvof cried the company. " Brayvo, Jones!" 

" Talk of Teddy," continued Jones, " as if he were your equal. I'll 
back my master--the Reverend Mr. Rouse— 4o look a ghost in the 
face against any man in England. Teddy, indeed! When he gave you 
the last order for a hundred of bricks, you didn't call him Teddy then, 
did you?" 

" But Teddy," said Obadiah, '' is the short for Edward. I meant no 
offence." 

" Call me Teddy, Jack, Jem, or any thing you like, but I'll fight till 
I drop before he shall be called Teddy." 

" WeU, then, let it be tiie Reverend Mr. Rouse; I don't care, that's 
the man I meant after all." 

" I know it's the man you meant," retnmed Jones, who was still very 
indignant, '^ but if any man^-I don't care who he is-— calls him Teddy, 
I won't have it! I know what master is, and I know what he isn't: 
there ain't a man in life as knows him better than me, and am I to 
hear him-^hear a gentleman, and what's more, a clergyman— called 
Teddy?" 

"Don't mind him," whispered Legge; "you know what a tattling 
fellow he is. You should take no notice of anything he says." 

" Well," said Obadiah, " and what did the Reverend Mr. Rouse do 
when he had swallowed the brandy?" 

" Go and inquire!" retimied Jones, fiercely. " You'll not get another 
blessed word out of me!" 

** Well, but don't go yet!" they exclaimed, as he rose—" oh, stop and 
have a pipe with us—don't go jret!" 

Jones, however, could not be prevailed upon to stay: he left at once, 
and the company, of whom the majority were at first very indignant 
with Obadiah, b^an to discuss, with characteristic ingenuity and 
eloquence, the various bearings of the scene which Jones had thus briefly 
described. This discussion— interspersed as it was with an infinite 
variety of anecdotes-blasted the whole of the day, and when at night 
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they depcirted fi'om the Ciiunpct and Crown their imaginations still 
teemed with ghosts. 

Aunt Eleanor had ordered a fire in her chamber, and, as her resolu- 
tion to sit up remained unshaken, she, at the usual hour, retired with 
her bible and prayer-book, and composed herself in a chair for the 
night. 

Before, however, Judkins retired, he conceived an idea. It struck 
him just after he had eaten his supper. He imagined that if he, by 
means of a string, were to establish a direct communication between 
himself and the stable-door, he should, in the event of any one attempt- 
ing to take Snorter out of the stable again, know it. 

Acting at once upon this admirable conception, he got a ball of whip- 
cord, and, having secured one end to the handle of the door, drew it 
carefully and tightly towards the window of his room, when, mounting 
a ladder, he put as much as he thought would be required through a 
hole, and on going to bed tied the end thus inserted to one of his toes, 
and went to sleep, in the full conviction that if a discoveiy were to be 
made, he should make it. 

But neither he nor Aunt Eleanor were disturbed. She sat reading 
and praying throughout the night, but no spirit appeared. This had 
the direct effect of subduing her apprehensions. She had prayed in 
the full assurance that if tlie spirit which her reverend friend had seen 
wei*e the spirit of her brother, it would appear before her then, and 
hence, as it. did not appear, she not only felt sure that it was not her 
brother's spirit, but cherished again the sweet belief that his spirit was 
then in heaven. 

Wlien Judkins awoke in the morning, and took the whipcord off his 
toe, he was not exactly pleased with the fact of his not having been dis- 
tm'bed. 

"Still," said he, "at all events nothing's been wrong. This is a 
capital go, this is. I'll tty this here dodge every night. Safe to catch 
*cm by this here means : wonder I never thought on't before. How- 
sever," he added, " everything's right this morning— that's a blessing 
anyhow." 

And he really did believe then that eveirthing was right, and witli 
this belief strongly impressed upon his mind, he left the room ; but the 
moment he entered the garden he found that all was nof right, for he per- 
ceived, at a glance, that about fifty exotics had been maliciously taken 
from the conservatory, and more than half buried in one of the onion 
beds. 

" Why, blarm their bodies!" he exclaimed, as he tightly clenched his 
fists, and looked at the plants with great severity. " Couldn't they let 
even them alone? It's no use," he added, tlirusting his hands into his 
pockets, " it ain't a mite o' use doing nothing. A man may work, and 
tile, and slave, and sweat, till there's nothing left on him. These here 
warment spiles all he does, and sets him to do it all over again. It ain*t 
a bit o' good : I see that clear. I say, cook," he cried, " cook." 

" Well, what do you want now?" demanded cook, who very seldom 
spoke sweetly. 
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^'Look here. On'y, just come and look. Here you are! Here's a 
go! Here's the warment/' he added, " been at it again/' 

" Serve you right," said cook ; " I'm glad of it." 

" Serve me right— what do you mean?" 

^'Ym very much obliged to Mr. Judkins," returned cook, ironically; 
"very much obliged to you for lighting my fire." 

" What do you meam? Don't bother me about your fire : I never lit 
your blessed fire." 

"In course not," said cook, with a bitter sneer; "in coiu'se, Mister 
Jndkins, you didn't light the blessed fire; nor did you, Mister Judkins, 
bile all the blessed eggs. I wish the last had stuck in your throat, that 
I do." 

"You're a lunatic, woman," said Judkins, severely; "go and get a 
straight-jacket, you want one particular." 

" Do you mean then to have then the unheard-of imperance to tell 
me to my very face that you didn't light the fire, and didn't bile every 
individual egg we had in the house?" 

" I tell you, you're a lunatic. Don't bother m«." 

"Oh, it's all mighty well, Mister Judkins, but Missis shall know of it. 
/won't conceal it. I've kept a good many things from her, but this she 
^hall know. A great, greedy gormandising glutton. I wouldn't have 
such a creature about the premises." 

"I know you'll get into the asylum," said Judkins; "I know you 
will." 

"The asylum," retorted cook, sneeringly. "It would be a great 
blessing to society if you were in the asylum. One was not enough for 
Mister Judkins-— two was not enough for Mister Judkins, nor three, nor 
four. Oh, dear, no! Mister Judkins must swallow the whole." 

" I can't talk to maniacs. Don't talk to me. I know you're not right 
in your head; so go away, and don't bother." 

" Oh, yoM sha'n't get off quite so easy as you think for. Don't believe 
it. The very moment missis comes down stairs, I'll tell her all about it. 
/ won't fiivour you a mite." 

" No, I know you won't. But go away-nio you hear? Fve some- 
diing else to think about; go away, go away,^o away with you." 

" In course, Mr, Judkins," said cook, tossing her head with accom- 
plished mock-affectation. "Certainly, Mr. Judkins. I'll go. Mister 
Judkins. Mister Judkins, in course, is a very great man. Oh, a very 
great man is Mister Judkins; a mighty great man. But FU cook the 
goose of Mister Judkins." 

" I wish, with all my soul, you'd cook yourself," observed Judkins, 
who, as she retreated muttering all sorts of menaces, turned to contem- 
plate his exotics again. 

"This is a blessing as far as it goes," said he; "if it isn't, send I 
may live." But no sooner had he given expression to this remarkable 
sentiment, than a man led his mistress's pony and gig up to the gate 
and rang the bell. 

*' Very goodT thought Judkins, as he went to the gate. " This here's 
the seed of something'^ 
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'^ Is this here pony youm?*' enquired the man. 

^' Eayther," returned Judkins. ^^It is ourn rayther;*' and seizing the 
man by the collar, instantly added, '' So, weVe cotched you at last, have 
we? , Very good ; now, my little swell, coM-sider yom-self booked. You're 
my prisoner." 

"What for?" cried the man, who had been absolutely taken by 
surprise. 

" Never mind what for," replied Judkins. " Don't be at all particular 
in your enquiries. Fm not. You'll only just walk quietly this here 
way, and then possibly, perhaps, the question may be by-and-by an- 
swered. Well, I shouldn't have thought it on you," he added, as he 
dragged the man, who felt quite confused, into the stable; " send I may 
live, I shouldn't ha' thought that you'd had the stuff in you to do it" 

" To do what?" demanded the man. 

" Never mind," replied Judkins. " You're a beauty to lo<A: at; dea say 
you're a beauty«-4io doubt. You and me shall be better acquainted, it 
strikes me." 

" What do you mean9" cried the man. 

'' Don't disturb yourself, my Mend. It's very clear you won't disturb 
me no more.'* 

« I found the pony"— 

" Don't trouble your intellects now at all about it. You'll have work 
enough for them to do, when you're afore the jury. Now then/* he 
added, as with a halter he securely tied the man's hands behind him, 
" if you'd like to lie down for an hour, you can. You know this horse, 
don't you? I wonder he doesn't snap your precious little head off." 

** What do you mean?" cried the man. " FU make you pay for 
this." 

"Very ^oodf/" replied Judkins. "That's nothing but natend. But 
let's have a look at you — ^Well," he added, having surveyed him,. "you're 
a good sort, des say — of the sort. Very good. You're a very clever 
sort too, no doubt. But couldn't you leave my plants alone? Tchal 
that was cowardly. Well, I hope you'll have all the luck I wish you^ 
and that ain't much ; but I'll leave you to your private reflections." 

" But won't you hear me?" 

" Not a bit of it! What's the good? but I'll see you again, by-and- 
by. If you'd been a man of six foot and a half, and very stout in pro- 
portion, I shouldn't ha' minded, but you, you little muck ! — however, 
good bye; God bless you; take care of yourself, but if you don't, Til 
take care of you, so you're quite safe. You little warment," he added, 
closing the door, and when he had most securely locked it, he returned 
to the cottage. 

" Missis wants to speak to you," said Mary, as he entered. 

"Very good, Polly, I wants to speak to her. So that meets the 
views of both parties oonsamed." 

"Well, I must say you're imperant, Judkins," said Mary. "But 
missis is in the breakfast-room," 

" Very good," returned Judkins. " Then into the breakfast -room I 
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'* Judkins/' said his mistress, %vhen he had been desired to enter, " I 
am sorry to hear so bad an account of your conduct.** 

'' I know what you mean, ma'am. It's cook. Don't mind what she 
sayd, she's a lunatic, ma'am. She says I eat the ^;gs,— -/ never eat the 
eggs. She says I lit her fire,—/ never lit her fire. But IVe done some- 
tiling elsej ma'am: IVe got in my stable the very man which has been, 
ma'am, annoying us so long.** 

" Is it possible? Have you really? Is he now in the stable?** 

^^ Secure, ma*am. I've roped him regular. He can't get away.** 

" Have you locked the door?" 

"Fast, ma'am. Here's the key. He didn't want Snorter last night. 
No, he only just wanted the pony and gig.** 

^' Well, run to Mr. Rouse with my compliments. Tell him what has 
happened, and beg of him to come as soon as possible.** 

Judkins started off at fall speed, and in less than five minutes, the 
reverend gentleman was there. 

"My dear sir,** said Aunt Eleanor as he entered, " I have the hap- 
piness to inform you, that we have at length discovered—*" 

** I know, my dear madam-—! know all about it,** said the reverend 
gentleman, ''Judkins, bring him in.** 

Judkins disappeared on the instant, and soon re-appeared with his 
prisoner. 

^^ Now, sir, what*8 your name?*' enquired the reverend gentleman. 

"John Todd," repUed the man. 

''John Todd! John Todd! Well, sir, what have you to say to 
this?** 

" All I have to say is, that master found the pony in one of his 
meadows, and hearing that it belonged to this lady, he told me to take 
k home.*' 

" Your master, sir U— who is your master?*' 

" Squire Lane, your reverence." 

'^Ohl Squire Lane. John Todd I John Toddt Dou*t you occupy 
the cottage on the left of his gate, John Todd?" 

" Yea, your reverence.** 

" There has been some mistake here, my dear madam,** said the reve- 
rend gentleman, aside. " John Todd,** he added, turning tLgain to the 
man, " you are a very honest person, John Todd. I recollect you. 
Give my compliments to your master, and tell him tliat I will do my- 
self the pleasure of calling upon him in the course of the morning. 
There has been some mistake, but never mind what has passed. I here 
present you with half-a-crown for your trouble.'* 

John did not much like the rough treatment he had received, but as 
the half-crown healed every wound that had been inflicted, he respect- 
folly bowed, and in silence withdrew. 

" I know John Todd," observed the reverend gentleman ; " he's a very 
lionest man. I have known him for years, and I am perfectly sure 
that he is not at all involved in this mystery." 

" I hope, sir," said Judkins, " that I hav'u't in your opinion exceeded 
my duty." 
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" You acted very correotly, Judkins, very correctly," replied the reve- 
rend gentleman. '* Ilad I been in your position, I should doubtless have 
acted in precisely the same manner/' 

" You see," pursued Judkins, " things happened so rum. One morn- 
ing one thing, another morning another — as true as Tm alive, sir, if 
you^ll believe me, I sometimes don't even so much as know what's what. 
-—Now, look here, ma'am," he added, turning to his mistress; ''I beg 
pardon, ma'am, for being so bold, ma'am, but jist look here. Here was 
this blessed morning as ever was, ma'am,' when I came down stairs and 
went into the garden, what should I see but my best plants walked 
from the hot-house and sunk into one of the onion beds." 

^^ What, this morning!" exclaimed Aimt Eleanor. 

** This blessed morning, ma'am — ^there they was." 

" How veiy extraordinary," said his mistress. 

" Amazing," exclaimed the reverend gentleman. '' Were they 
injured at all?" 

^^ Not the leasest," replied Judkins; ''least ways they haven't taken 
much harm, except, p'r'aps, they've caught a little cold." 

" But they were placed in the bed cai^efuUy?" 

"Very. There wasn't a branch broke. That's the thing as gets 
over me so much! They seems not to want to hurt nothing: fiiat 
don't seem to be their object, and as that ain't their object, what their 
object is, I can't guess. Sxire-Zy they might leave die plants alone; 
tJiey can't have offended 'em in any individual way, no how. But that 
ain*t all, ma'am. When I was a meditating over them serious, cook 
comes to me, and says, ' You've lit my fire, and gormandised every 



'' And you mean to say that you did not light the fire?" enquired his 
mistress, seriously. 

'' Never, ma'am. Upon my word and honour, ma'am. I wish I may 
never rear nothing, if I ever touched the fire. And, as to the eggs, 
ma'am, why, it stands to reason that I wouldn't think of touching 'em: 
I ain't eat a single egg this six months! I don't care a bit about 'em; 
and if I did, it ain't so likely that Fd go and do such a thing as that. 
Not a bit of it, ma'am, if you'll believe me. No: it's them fellows — 
whoever they are — and I on'y jist -wish I could catch 'em. However 
they do it, wholly gets over me. F' instance, how did they get the pony 
and gig out? How could they get 'em out? Why, ma'am, I not only 
locked the stable door, and htuig the key on the hook in the kitchen, 
but I had a piece of string that reached from that very door to my bed- 
room, and I slept with the other end round my toe, ma'am, all night: 
so, how they got in, I can't tell. It seems to me to be witchcraft, and 
nothing but." 

Aunt Eleanor now very clearly perceived that these tricks were too 
paltry to l)e for one moment ascribed to the spirit of her brother; and 
having made up her mind to leave the village for a time, she at once 
resolved on sx>ending a few weeks in London. 
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CHAPTEBZIV. 

THE DEPABTUBB FBOK THE YOJLAQE. 

Thet who hare been unaociiBtomed to tarayel, find the job of pre- 
paling to leave home a strong one. However inoonaiderable the joumev 
maybe, or however short the oontempkted staj, the preparations which 
they deem essential are great. Much thought is brought to bear upon 
the preliminaries, much time is occupied in carrying out the scheme, 
and when that has been perfected and the day of departure arrives, the 
excitement is generally excessive. 

Aunt Eleanor had been unaccustomed to travel : she found the job of 
preparing to leave home a strong job : sA^ brought much thought to bear 
directly upon the preliminaries, and occupied much time in perfecting 
the scheme: nor did she expect that on the morning of her departure, 
she should have the slightest appetite for breakfast, for the village 
may be said to have been her world, and if the idea of leaving that 
Tillage did not appear to her like that of leaving the world, her feelings 
bore a very strong affinity to those of persons who are about to visit 
some distant land. 

On the day, however, immediately preceding that appointed for her 
joomey to London, other feelings were inspired; for while walking 
alone in her garden, contemplating the change she was about to expe- 
rience, and endeavouring to recollect if anything had been forgotten, 
she saw lying on the table in the arbour, a carefiilly-folded note, sealed 
irith the family crest, and superscribed '^ i2o«a/i>." 

^^What on earth have we here?" she exclaimed, as she turned 
the note over and over again. ''The hand-writing resembles that of 
Sylvester! — ^yet surely it cannot be his! Rosalie !— Dear me, what can 
it mean? Rosalie ! — ^How very mysterious.** 

While anxiously dwelling upon this little incident, and considering 
what course she could with propriety pursue, her reverend friend 
entered the garden, and when they had greeted each other with their 
aocust(Mued cordiality, she explained to him how she had found the 
note, and then proceeded to solicit his advice. 

**It*8 very odd,'* said the reverend gentleman, "very odd; nay, it's 
remarkably odd. But let us go in, and see what we can make of it" 

Into the house they accordingly went, and when they were seated, the 
reverend gentleman took the note, and having looked verv severely at 
the superscription and the seal, turned it over and over and over again, 
with an expression of intense curiosity. 

"Well,** said he, at length, '' let us look at the contents.** 

" WiU it be correct,** said Aunt Eleanor, '< to open it?*' 

'' Perfectly so, my dear madam l*-of coursel" 

B 
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<< It is not addressed to either of us/' 
" But ill is the hand-writing of Sylvester!" 

" I think it is. It looks very much like his hand-writing. But I am 
not sure." 

'' Oh, it's certain to be his; oxd if even it be not, you have an indis- 
putable right to examine it,' se^hg that it was found on your premises, 
addressed to a person of whom you have no knowledge; but as it most 
surely is his, you have a double right to examine it, inasmuch as he is 
here imder your especial care." 

*< But I should not like to wound big feelings." 

*'For that I would submit there is no necessity whatever. The 
thing may be concealed. He need not know that we have opened the 
note; he need not even know that you found it. The young rogue may 
have fallen in love. Who can tell? He may be the intended victim of 
some art^ creature, whose object is to ensnare him. Who knorws? 
We have heard of such things, and it hence becomes our duty to pro- 
tect him; — ^we must put him on his guard, and not allow him to be 
sacrificed." 

'' Very true, my dear sir," said Aunt Eleanor, smiling ; ^' I fully appre- 
ciate all that you have said, but would it not be equally effective if I 
were to have him in, and give him the note as it is?" 

*^ As you please, my dear madam. I of course cannot presume to 
have any direct voice in the matter." 

" But do you not think that it would be equally effective?" 

" Perhaps it might. Oh! yes. We shall be able to see the dianges of 
his countenance, and from those changes to draw inferences which may 
enable us to arrive pretty nearly at the truth. Oh! yes; I can see no 
objection whatever to his being called in." 

Aunt Eleanor then rang the bell, and directed the servant to tell 
Sylvester, who was in the library, that she wished to speak with him 
for a moment. 

" The name puzzles me," resumed the reverend gentleman. " I can- 
not imagine who Rosalie is! I have baptized all &e young persons in 
the village, but I do not remember the name of Bosalie! Rosalie! — 
Rosalie! Bless my life and soul, the name of Rosalie doesn*t occur to 
me at all." 

"My dear," said Aunt Eleanor, as Sylvester entered, "who is 
Rosalie?" 

" I don*t know, Fm sure, aunt, who Rosalie is. Rosalie, I presume 
is the name of a young lady, and a very pretty name she has got, but 
1 do not remember to have met with any one named Rosalie. WTio is 
she?" 

" Nay, my dear, I wish to know from you who she is. I have not 
the pleasure of knowing the lady myself." 

" Nor have I," returned Sylvester. But why do you ask me about her?" 

" This note, my dear, I found in the arbotu- just now. It is your 
band-writing, my love, is it not?" 

" It looks very much like it. Rosalie! What is it all about?" be 
added, breaking the seal;— 
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'BSflTTIFtTL BOSALIB, 

' Meet me to night. 

' Do not fail, Rosalie! Sweet! do not fail!' 

" Well," he continued, " this is extraordinary. The writing is exactly 
like mine. I never saw two hands so much ahke. Look." 
" It is, indeed, like yours, my dear," said Aunt Eleanor. 
" Exactly," cried Sylvester, who felt much amazed. " Til just copy 
it, and then you will see the resemblance more clearly. — Beautiful 
Silvester," he added, copying the note. " No, no, * Beautiful Sylvester' 
vill not do at all." 

"Beautiful Rosalie, 
" Meet me to night. 
" Do not fail, Rosalie ! Sweet! do not fail !" 

'* There," he oontinued, having finiahed the tnuucript; " look at this, 
and then look at that." 

"I cannot distinguish the slightest difference between them," said 
Aunt Eleanor. 

" Nor oan I," returned Sylvester. " See," he added, placing both the 
copy and the original before the reverend gentleman, who had been 
watching him with unexampled subtlety. " See, what an extraordinary 
resemblance there is." 

"Resemblance!" echoed the reverend gentleman, who couldn't at all 
imderstand this coolness. "They are both alike! The B's are the 
same, and the R's are the same, and so are the M's, D's, and S's. I can 
see no difference at all. If I fold this aa that has been folded. Til defy 
any man alive to teU which is which." 

" Try it," said Sylvester. " Fold it in precisely the same manner, 
and then let us have a look at them." 

The reverend gentleman gazed at him for a moment with an expres- 
sion of doubt mingled with amazement, but as Sylvester met his gaze 
finnly, he did fold the copy in precisely the same manner, and having 
done so, exclaimed, " There! Now which is which?" 

" I can see that this is the one which I wrote," returned Sylvester, 
"because the ink is not quite dry, and, therefore, somewhat paler; but 
were it not for that, I should be utterly unable to tell which of the two 
had been written by me." 

" Then you really did tiot write them both?" 

" Write them both? Certainly not. Of that I know nothing." 

" Then all I can say is, it's very remarkable." 

" It is remarkable. But is it supposed that the note which I have 
copied was written by me?" 

"Why it looked so much like your hand- writing, my dear," said 
Aunt Eleanor, mildly, " that we dia think it must have b^n written by 
you." 

" Then let me, my dear aunt, at once imdeccive you. The resem- 
^jlance which it bears to my hand is very striking ; but 1 assure you — 
1 feel that you will believe me— »I assure you, upon my honour, that I 
know nothing whatever about it." 

h2 
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" That is quite sufficient, my dear— quite sufficient, I am perfectly 
satisfied; but is it not strange?^' 

" It is, indeed, extraordinary." 

" Some one must have practised your style of writing with zeal, to be 
enabled to give so close an imitation," observed the reverend gentleman, 
who was still extremely sceptical on the point. 

" I certainly," said Sylvester, '' never before saw two hands so much 
alike. But who sent this note?" 

^^ I found it in the arbour," replied his aunt. *' It was lying on the 
table." 

>^ In the arbour! And do you not know who this Rosalie is?** 

'^ I have not the least idea who she can be.'^ 

'^ Nor have I. I do not remember to have heard the name of Rosalie 
before." 

<^But the crest, my dear madam/' said the reverend gentleman; 
" you have not mentioned the crest." 

" The crest," said Sylvester, looking at it. " Why, it is our crest! I 
have one exactly like it,^' he added, producing a seal attached to his 
watch-chain, and placing it in the wax. '^ Why it fits to a nicety! How 
very, very odd. The impression would seem to have been made by this 
very seal! You had one aunt: you haven't lost it?" 

''No, my love: I have it here: but mine is much smaller." 

" Well! this surpasses all I ever heard of I This seal was given to 
me by my poor faUier the very day on which he died, and as I have 
not corresponded with any one since, I have never had occasion to use 
it. How, therefore, this impression of it could have been made, I am 
utterly unable to conceive, being certain that it has never been out of 
my possession." 

When Sylvester alluded to his father, tears sprang into the eyes of 
Aunt Eleanor on the instant, and the reverend gentleman — ^who up to 
that moment had regarded the denial as a falsehood — ^felt that as no 
human being could be guilty of an act of wickedness so awful as that 
of deliberately associating a falsehood with the name of a parent so 
recently deceased, Sylvester — ^however strong the evidence against 
him might appear — ^must have spoken the truth. He therefore observed 
that in heaven, and on earth, and in the waters under the earth, there 
were m3r8teries which set all human imderstanding at defiance, and 
having made this remarkable observation, he put an end to the discus- 
sion, by saving distinctly, and that with great firmness and point, that 
all he could say on the subject was this, that the thing was excessively 
odd. 

But although he permitted the subject to drop for the time being 
thus, he would not suffer the investigation of that subject to rest there. 
No ; he felt himself bound, as a minister and as a man, to find out who 
Rosalie was, with the view of ascertaining beyond all doubt, whether 
Sylvester had spoken the truth or not. He, therefore, on leaving the 
cottage, started on this affectionate expedition, and as he proceeded, he 
carefully prepared a touching lectiu^ to be delivered with appropriate 
solemnity to Sylvester in the event of its being proved — satisfactorily 
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proYed — Qk&i his calm declaration having reference to his entire ignorance 
of Bosalie was false. But then, before this could be proved to the satis- 
fiiction of any one, and consequently before this touching lecture could be 
deUvered, Rosalie had to be found. The reverend gentleman felt this 
deeply. He had not the slightest doubt that, if he found her, he 
should be able, b^ an appeal-^which he had also prepared, and it was 
one of an exceedingly powerful nature — ^to induce her at once to make 
a full confession; but he could not find her!--^noone in the village knew 
anything of her; — ^not one had ever heard of the name of Bosalie 
b^nre. They all knew a multitude of Maries, and all admitted that 
Bosalie was a much sweeter name — ^more melodious in sound, and in 
effect more distingue — ^the matrons of the village were especially 
delighted with it, and made up their minds with the most prompt 
unanimity to have the next girls they had christened Rosalie, and thus 
left no room for the reverend gentleman to doubt that the next genera- 
tion would be studded with Rosalies; but this was not the point; his 
object was to discover one then; but as he fotmd — afler having tra- 
velled &irly through the village, making all the inquiries which the 
importance of the case demanded — that no Rosalie had ever existed 
there within the memory of the oldest inhabitantF— she being a tendred 
and six years of age — ^he gave the thing up, and the consequence was, 
that botn the appeal and the lectiu^ were lost. 

These inquiries, however, were not without effect, although they 
failed to accomplish the object proposed. The reverend gentleman had 
omitted of course to explain to them why he sought Rosalie with so 
much diligence; and this omission, very naturally, and therefore very 
gc**'6'*^y> suggested the question, " What he can want with her ?" That 
she had done something wrong was a conclusion which, on being duly 
drawn from the premises, appeared to be rational to all ; but then, what 
was that something ? — ^what could it be ? — ^>vas it an act of indiscretion 
or something much worse ? They of course couldn't tell: their conjec- 
tures were innumerable, but as they were at the same time very con- 
Acting, no dependence was placed upon any one of them, until the news 
reached the ears of Mr. Obadiah Drant, who proceeded to settle the 
question at once. 

"m tell you what it is," said he to Pokey; " I can see clear through 
all the rampant ramifications of this fructifying manoeuvre. Look here. 
Old Teddy Rouse wants this girl. Very well. What does he want her 
ht ? that's the point at issue ! He's got no wife : he never had a wife. 
Very well then, can't you see? I'll bet you any money you like, that it's 
one of Ted's ladies." 

'^But," said Pokey, raising his eyes from his board, and taking snuff, 
"if it is, don't you think he'd know exact where to find her?" 

"Not a bit of it ! French ! — ^Rosalie ! — ^French, my boy ! It's been 
a French name ever since Peter the Great's time. She's come over to 
find him out — don't you understand ? Housekeeper ! artful 1 — Now 
don't you see ? These are your moral men ! — these are your saints! 
—these are the locusts that suck fifty million a year from the sweat of 
the poor man's brow !-*»there aint one of the doth that don't ought to 
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be smothered. Yd hang, draw, and quarter the lot. What do we want 
a mob of yampires like that for ? Td send 'em all on board a man-o'- 
war, if I'd my will, and give 'em a good welting four or five times a day, 
and let 'em see how t^ey like that. And it'll come to this at last: 
mark my words if it don't. People's eyes begin to be a little matter 
open: they only want to open 'em just a leetle more, and bang comes 
a rattling revolution." 

" Not a bit of it," said Pokey, >ho always felt indignant when Oba- 
diah spoke of a revolution. " Kevolutions is mighty fine things for to 
talk about, but we aint going to have 'em. Look at me, for instance. 
Me and my missis has got six-and-twenty pun ten in^the savings'^bank 
— ^wouldn't I fight till I dropped before I'd lose that six-and-twenty puii 
ten, think you ? And how many thousands of men is there in the very 
same perdicament ?" 

"F^ht till you dropped, for six-and-twenty pun ten!" retorted Oba- 
diah, sneeringly. "What's six-and-twenty pun ten? 

" As much to me as six-and-twenty thousand pun ten is to any of 
your dukes, lords, and bishops." 

'* W^ you aint got a mite of patriotic spirit in youP 

" I At agoing to let any patriotic spirit do me out of my money." 

" Do you out of your money! Fm ashamed of you. Pokey. A man 
of your inteUects, tool" 

"I don't care: intellects in this world aint of much use to a man 
without money." 

" Then you think that such locusts as Teddy Rouse ought to be 
allowed to do just as they please." 

"No, I don't." 

" And you'd pay 'em elevenpence-halfpenny out of every blessed shil- 
ling you earn, that they might have their French Rosalies ?" 

"No, I wouldn't." 

" You wouldn't ! Why look at Teddy Rouse. He's a sample of the 
sack. He must have his Rosalie, and where will you go to find one 
that hasn't hisn? Look at the thing logically— ^ot through the short- 
sighted spectacles which always bring in view your six-and-twenty pun 
ten, but logically — ^" 

" It'll taie a lot of logic to convince me that I should be a better man 
without that six-and-twenty pun ten than I am with it." 

" Well, but listen. You don't at all like these locusts. Very good! 
You don't at all like the idea of a revolution. Good again)— But if 
it's impossible to get rid of 'em without a revolution, what do you say 
Uien?" 

" Why, rather than stand and see my money scrambled for, eend I 
may live, I'd fight till I dropped." 

" Then you're a Tory. I know you're a Tory. You've no right to 
vote for the yellows at aU." 

" Haven't I no right to vote for the yellows ! My father was a 
yellow, and he brought me up a yellow; and if ever you catch me 
changing my colour, expect to catch a fox asleep. If I had no money, 
I shouldn't care a button about a revolution: a revolutioB then wouldn't 



matter at all to me; but as I have money, and can't draw it witbmit 
QOlioe, bliater me if ever VU vote for reyolationr* 

'* Tm disgiiBtad with 700, Pokej 1*' eTrdairofid Obadiah. '< Yoa ought 
to be on BMyy Peel's side of the house. It's such sentiments as these 
that hare drawn a matter of eighteen hundred million a year from our 
vitals." 
'' I wouldn't draw nothing from nobody's vitals." 
'^Then why do you sanction soeh men as Teddy Souse? Why, 
when you see him running after his girls, don't you set your ftce against 
him? Suppose you were the fiUher of this giii— this Bosalie— would 
yon like it?" 
'admi'tsaylshooldl" 

"Very wdl, then. I mean to say ifs monstrous that we should pay 
fifty million a year to enabk ^eee men to run after their Rosalies, as 
old 1'eddy Bouse has been running after his. Don't tell me about the 
cloth I The cloth's rotten, and always was. Even before the Pope was 
welted at the battle of Bunker's Hill, they were both corrupt and cle- 
licalf and anything that's clerical must of course be rotten. Look at 
Russia, look at Prussia, look at China, look at Spain, look at France, 
loc^ at Switzerland, look where you will, the/re all alike, all aorrupt, 
all rotten, all bad. I ukean to say we must have a rattling revolution 
in order to keep society together: we must have a regular roaring 
rebellion, in order to keep us from anarchy and ruin. Are we to have 
a parcel of oligarchies, tlunk you, squeezing the marrow out of our very 
bcnies eternally ? Do you think that this can be eternally tolerated ? 
No I — not a bit of it No !«-they must come down t— and, mark mv 
words, when th^ do come down, they'll come down with a run. AU 
your siz-and-twenty-pun-ten men in the universe won't save 'em : come 
down they must and ii?itt/— -Mark my words. You may try to keep 
such men as Teddy Rouse on-— ^rou may encourage 'em in running 
about after their Rosalies^" 

^4 don't encourage 'em in nothing of the sortl" 

" Then why don't you stand up against 'em like a man ? Shall we 
wink at audi practices as these, when they^come directly under our very 
noses? 

^'But / don't know nothing about practices. Look here! — this Ro- 
salie!~-what do I know about her ?— how do I know that there's anv- 
thing wrong?— who is she?— what's her business ?-^where does she 
come from? 

<< Didn't I tell you, France? She's one of the French dancers, no 
donbt. And as for not knowing whether there's anything wrong! 
Look here I Suppose you were to run about the village inquiring fer 
Rosalie or Rosamcmd, or any other girl, what would Mrs . Pokey say ?" 

" Why, I don't suppose she'd like it." 

''Very well, then. Doesn't that make the case dear? But Til find 
this Rosalie out ! — ^Tll run her downl— Fll pretty soon know who she 
is! Master Ted shan't be let off so easy as he has been. Fll stick to. 
him— m show him'up !«-But ta^ta ! can't stop.^Mind you take care of 
your siz-and-twenty pun tenP 
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** I means iV* said Pokey. 

** But, mark my words, my boy, it aint your six-and-twenty pun ten 
that'll save this mighty country from a rattling reybhidonr 

Haying in a strictly confidential tone given emphatic utterance to Ais 
singular sentiment, Obadiah gaily left his monied friend, and proceeded to 
congratulate himself on the extraordinary eloquence he had displayed. 

Meanwhile Aunt Eleanor's mind was distressed. To her the note 
addressed to Rosalie had been the source of much pain: not because she 
imagined for one moment that the declaration of Sylvester was fidse!^- 
she felt on the contrary convinced that it was true — ^but because she 
was deeply apprehensive that the note had some mysterious connexion 
with her brother. She knew not why such an apprehension should be 
inspired : with the exception of the fact of the seal havii^ been his, there 
was not the slightest liidc of connexion between them; still the previooslv 
conceived possibility of her dear brother's spirit having been perturbed, 
had created this feeling of apprehension of which her mind could not be 
divested. 

This, however, was not allowed to alter her plans having reference to 
her journey to London on the morrow. Upon this she had decided: 
all her arrangements had been made, and when the reverend gentleman 
—-who spent the evening with them, and endeavoured to cheer them by 
a facetious description of that which he held to be the salubrious qua- 
lities of London smoke — ^had taken his leave, she and Sylvester cabnly 
retired to rest. 

During that night no voices were heard. The cottage itself seemed 
fast asleep, and the turnip-tops nodded and nodded until they developed 
the strong diagnosis of dreaming: the shrubbery was hushed, and the 
carrots were stUl, and while the caterpillars ceased to work Aeir inte- 
resting eyelet-holes, not only in the cabbage sprouts, but in the silent 
leaves of the savoys ; the stony-hearted urns, which stood like sentinels 
at the gate, issued no sort of soimd, which was very remarkable — verr! 
— and as these things don't occur every night in the week diey ought 
to be nicely described. 

This general tranquillity throughout the night was appreciated, and 
when cook in the morning came down and saw everything around her 
precisely as she had left it, she began to congratulate herself on the 
prospect of a total cessation of that state of things by which she and the 
rest had been so long annoyed. 

On proceeding, however, to light the kitchen fire, she found that the 
chimney wouldn't draw. This at first she ascribed to a change of the 
wind. The wood burned well, and there was plenty of it; but the 
smoke curled into the kitchen in volumes ! She opened the door that 
the draught might be stronger, but the smoke became every moment 
more dense. She looked at the vane: the wind was south-west: the 
place had never smoked before when the wind was soutli-west!— nor 
did she believe that the chimney was foul. 

" Hallo !" shouted Judkins, as the waves of smoke rolled into hia 
chamber, "What are you at? Do you want to choke a fellow ? What 
are you up to? Cook!" 
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" Come down!" cried cook, who kept outside the door. 

" What's the matter ?*^ demanded Judkins on opening the window. 
"Is the house on fire r 

^' No ! but. the chimney's smoking awful ! Come down." 

Jndkins left the vrindow, and descended the stairs; but the moment 
he opened the door which led immediately into the kitchen, he was met 
by a dense mass of smoke which almost caused him to fall backwards. 
His presence of mind only saved him. Suffocated as he felt— op- 
pieced as he was — he rushed through the kitchen with all the eneigy 
at his command, and on reaching the garden, began to cough with un- 
precedented power and zeal. 

" What — ^Ho, o-ho, o-ho !" he cried, " What derils^ho, o— trick is this?" 

" Come and put a stop to itf said cook, with great severity. '* Don*t 
stand rolling about and barking there like a bom fool !" 

Jndkins would have said that she was a nice woman, but couldn^t. 
He kept on coughing like a frightfully-asthmatic individual, and conti- 
nued to cough as if he had been thus afflicted, despite the hot remon- 
strances of cook, who did really indulge on this occasion in many un* 
ladylike expressions of disgust. 

hi the meantime the density of the smoke so much increased that it 
drove cook fiercely from the door; and when Judkins with coughing 
felt utterly exhausted, he managed to turn a tub upside down, with the 
riew of taking a seat, but in his agony he came down upon it such a 
Imnp that he broke in the bottom, and there he stuck. 

Cook was now ferocious. Her rage knew no bounds. She shook 
her fists fiercely, and threatened to claw the eyes out of the precious 
head of Judkins, who had not the slightest power to extricate himself, 
and whose spirit of independence was too noble, too pure, to allow him 
to solicit her assistance. 

" What do you mean f ' she exclaimed, when the scum of her rage 
had boiled over. "What is it you meant This is not a trick of 
yours ! — Oh I no: it isn't your trick !" 

'* My trick !" said Judluns, as well as he could. " Woman! you*re 
a lunatic. I've told you so before." 

'* Don't provoke me!" she exclaimed, as her passion increased; ''you'd 
better not provoke me!" 

And Judkins too thought that this would not be advisable, seeing 
that she had all the power then in her own hands ; and being thus fixed, 
he felt that, if she were to attack him, however fiercely, he couldn't help 
it; he couldn't defend himself; he couldn't get away. 

'^ Call me a lunatic again, at your peril !" she continued, coming 
conveniently near to the tub. '' Dare to call me a lunatic again, and I'll 
make you remember it the longest day you have to live. Now call me 
a lunatic again, if you dare !" 

Judkins did not dare to do anything of the sort. He had to use his 
own discretion, and that discretion prompted silence ; but just as he had 
recovered sufiicient strength to make an effort to relieve himself, Mary — 
who, finding that she could not enter the kitchen, had opened the front 
door and come round the cottage-^-appeared, when Judkins, who was 
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veiy glad to see her, said, "Polly, my girl, belp me out of this 
pickle." 

" Don't touch him," cried cook. 

" Tm sure, I shall !" returned Mary, " Why shouldn't I ?" 

" He has been the cause of all I'' replied cook. 

" Don't you mind her," said Judkins. " There, put your foot against 
the tub and take hold of my hands r 

Mary did so, and ptdled him fairly up, and the tub rose with him; 
but he soon discarded that, and when he found himself free, he went 
boldly up to cook and asked her what she really meant. 

" What do I meim," replied cook, who was, under present circum- 
stances, somewhat more cautious; "why, lliis is what I mean — ^I 
mean to say that you or somebody else has been stuffing up my 
chimney." 

" Stuffing up your chimney !" retorted Judkins. " Why you aint fit 
to live on a civilized scale. You took advantage of my position in so- 
ciety just now ; but I tell you again and again you're a lunatic, and 
don't ought to breathe the same air as a Christian. Stop up your chim- 
ney ! Why don't you go then and onstop it ?" 

" Cause, I don't want to be choked," replied cook. 

" Choked T echoed Judkins ; " if you was choked, it would in my 
mind be a blessing." And he tried to rub his blade bones, but couldn't 
get near them, which was lamentable, seeing that they were painful in 
the extreme, for as they couldn't yield to the edge of the tub, and as 
the edge of the tub wouldn't yield an inch to them, the pressure had 
really b een very severe. 

" Well," said Mary, " what's to be done? Missis wont be long now 
afore she's up, and if she comes down and finds no breakfast ready for 
her, she won't be best pleased." 

"Pleased! no more she dont ought," returned cook. "The very 
morning too she's going up to London. Do you think that Pd have 
such people about me? You'd better go round and light a fire in tlie 
parlour, and bile the kettle there. There's no chance of it's ever being 
biled in the kitchen. Did you ever see," she added, pointing fiercely to 
the smoke which still continued to rush in volumes into the garden. 
" I shall have a pretty job after this. Every individual thing in the 
place will be smothered. But go, Mary, go and light a fire in the 
parlour.*^ 

And Mary for that purpose did go; and while cook was earnestly 
contemplating the smoke which, as the flames had expired, grew less 
and less dense, the unhappy man Judkins was silently invoking that 
spirit of ingenuity which he felt he had in him, with the view of re- 
placing the bottom of the tub. 

Scarcely, however, had he arrived at the conclusion that, if he could 
get it into the groove again it would hold, when Mary came ruahing 
round the cottage, exclaiming, " It's just the samel the/re all alike! the 
parlours chock ftdl of one soHd mask of smoke." 

"What," cried cook, glancing at Judkins significantiy, **htm he 
stuiied up the parlour chimney too?" 
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" I wish your moath was stoiTed up,'* observed Judkins, with asperity, 
" that would be a comfort to all mankind. The devil^s in the chim- 
nies, that^s my belief," he added; and just as he had finished this 
remarkable sentence, their mistresses bell rang violently. 

" There!" cried cook, " now we shall just see who's right and who*s 
wrong. Come along, Maiy; well both go up to missis together." 

" And if you say any thing about me," said Judkins, " FU let you 
kno>w the diferenoe." 
" I shan't mince the matter a mite,^ retorted cook. 
" No, I know you won't," said Judkins. " If ever there uxu a imp, 
she's one," he added, as cook and Mary went round to answer the bell. 
But before they reached the chamber, their mistress met them, for as 
the parlour chimney communicated with the one in her room, the smoke 
which issued from it had driven her out. 

" What on earth is the matter?" she demanded. '' Where does ail this 
smoke ccmie from?" 

" The chinmey," said cook. 
" Is the chimney on fire?" 
" No ; it's stuffed up with something, ma'am." 
" Send for the sweep instantly ! Don't lose a moment. Tell Judkins 
to make the utmost haste. Grood gracious me," she continued, knocking 
at Sylvester's door, as Mary ran down stairs to send Judkins off for the 
village sweep, " Sylvester, my lovel" she added, knocking still louder. 
" Gfreai heavens 1 — Sylvester! — Sylvester!— eome to the door." 

^* Is that you, aunt?" he cried; and on hearing his voice, she clasped 
her hands, and fervently thanked heaven that he was safe. 
" What is the matter?" he inquired on opening the door. 
His aunt fell upon his neck, and could not for a moment answer. 
" What is it? — ^what has happened?" again he demanded. 
" Nothing, my love," she replied, " noting of importance. I feared 
that you had been overpowered by the smoke." 
"What, is there a fire?" 

" No, no, no — ^no, my love — ^no! The chimney's out of order — ^yes 
— the chimney's out of order — nothing more." 
" Then why do you tremble so?" 

" Do I tremble now? I thought the smoke might have reached your 
room." 

" No, I've had no smoke here. I smell it now strongly. But come, 
come! Dear aunt, you will cause me to think that something more 
has occurred." 
" No, no«-4iothing more — nothing more— believe me." 
** Then compose yourself: come!---the smoke will very soon evaporate. 
Ill just slip my things on: I'll not be a moment." 

Aunt Eleanor then descended with Maiy, and on going into the par- 
lotcr, in which no attempt to hght a fire had been made, she examined 
the chimney, and being imable to see anything in it, at once directed 
that to be tried. 

And it was tried, and, lot the result was the same: they wefe com- 
pelled to leave the room to escape 9ufi>eajtkm. 
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" How very extraordinary/^ exclaimed Aunt Eleanor. " It cannot be 
the wind." ^ 

She opened the front door; and as she did so, Judkins appeared with 
the sweep—a respectable and highly intelligent individual, who had 
been in practice more than half a century. 

" I am glad that yon are come," said Aunt Eleanor; ** our chinmies 
are sadly out of order." 

" It theemth ath though they voth," observed Chokes, who was blessed 
with a lisp of incomparable sweetness. ** And yet it ithn't vethy long 
thinth they voth done. Vith one ith the vortht mum?*' 

" They appear to be all alike." 

^* Then there mutht be thomethin wrong. But vith do you vont fir&t.'* 

*^ The kitchen perhaps had better be done first." 

"Vethy good." 

''But be as quick as possible, there's a good man." 

To the kitchen Chokes accordingly proceeded with Judkins, and 
found it comparatively clear, and whUe he was examining the chimney, 
Aunt Eleanor went into Sylvester^s room, the only room in the house 
which was then free fitmi smoke. 

" Vy there ithn't muth thut in thith thimbly," cried Chokes. " There 
theemth to be nothin smith vith thith." 

"There must be something amiss with it," cried cook; "that's all 
nonsense." 

Chokes would have b^;ged of her to allow him to know his own busi- 
ness, but as he had no desire to be discourteous, he merely looked as if 
he meant it. 

" I thay," said he, " there ithn't thut enough in thith thimbley to 
make it thmoke. But I like to go about thingth thilent and phille- 
thophical. How did the thmoke come down? all of a heap?" 

" It come down in one mask," replied cook. 

" I thee," said Chokes, with intelligence beaming in his eye. " Vethy 
good, then there muth in that caUie be thomethin amith with the 
pot." 

He then walked with all his characteristic coolness into the garden, 
and having stationed himself tranquilly, perceived that every pot had 
been covered with a sack. 

"There it ith," said he, waving his hand grace^ly; "thatth the 
thtate of thingth." 

" Why blarm their carcasses T cried Judkins. " What'll they be up to 
next, I wonder ! Now, who could have done this?" 

" Who !" echoed cook, with a significant glance at Judkins. " You 
ask who! I could guess T she added, emphaticaUy. "Oh! I could 
guess!" 

" Why you don't mean to gtiess that I did it, do you?" 

" Them sacks there couldn't have been put upon them pots without 
hands r 

" Thatth vethy clear," said Chokes. 

" Clear !— it is clear !-*<end missis shall know of it this moment !'* 

" Go away, woman," said Judkins, severely, as cook rushed in to tell 
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her mistreM all about it. '* She*8 a imp, that woman is— « out-and-out 
imp." 

'^Vot Fm thinldn of," said Chokes, having surveyed the cottage 
cabnlj, ^* ith fhith: how did they get up to them there poth? Have 
you a ladder about the premitheth?** 

^ A small un: it'll r^ich up as high as my window there.** 

"Thntthofnouthe." 

"Couldn't they get up that gutter?** said Judkins, alluding to a 
wooden pipe whidb reached from the roof to the water butt. 

" Vy,** replied Chokes, << if thev didn't, I don't thee how they got up 
at all ! But there ithn't more than room enough there for a cat 1 A 
man would break his blethed neck if he attempted to valk up there. 
Fd back my boy againtht the univerth for climbing, but he oouUn't get 
up there! — a reg'kur rope-danther couldn't do it." 

" Well, it's quite clear they got up somehow.'* 

" Yeth, thatth vethy clear." 

" And as missis is going to London to-day, the sooner we get them 
there sacks off the better." 

" Vethy good. Ye mutht have a long ladder to do it. Whoth got 
oner 

'' I don't know exactly: let's go and inquire." 

They accordingly started, and while they were absent, cook was en- 
deavouring to impress upcm her mistress the probability of Judkins 
being in this case the ddinquent. But her mistress would not for a 
moment hear of even its possibility. *^I do not,'* she said, at length, 
"believe a word of it, cook: nor have you any reason to believe it. I 
know that you and Jndkins are not iri^ds, and if I find on mv return 
that you are not more friendly, you must be separated. Judkms I be- 
lieve to be a most fiiithful servant, and I would not part with him on 
any slight grounds." 

Cook wept at the prospect which opened before her. She was deeply 
attadied to her mistress— it may be said that she loved her— and would 
not on anv account have left her voluntarily— except indeed to be mar- 
ried. This address therefore made a deep impression on her mind, 
and caused her to reflect upon the expediency of reforming that infirmity 
of temper of which every one complained. 

Jndkins and Chokes now returned with a ladder— the only one in 
the village that could reach the roof, and one which had been locked 
up for months— «nd when they had succeeded in raising it, Chokes 
ascended with admirable presence of mind, and having philosophically 
taken off the sacks, the fiies when lighted burned freely again. 

"Mr. Chokes," said oook, when all this had be^ accomplished, 
" youll have a glass of ale ?" 

" If you pleaUie," replied Chokes. 

" You'll have a ghiss, Judkins ?" 

Jndkins was startled ! He felt quite amazed! The idea of her ask- 
ing him to have a glass of ale, after what had occurred, so upset his 
faculties for the moment, that he seemed to have been deprived of the 
power of speech! She waited not, however, for his answer: she went 
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at onoe and dvew the ale, and abaoltttdy placed two glacaea before 
them! 

This was. touohing. Jtidkins couldn't stand it. He looked at her 
for amoment, as if to be sure that he had made no mistakein the persoo, 
and then said ^' Give us your hand, old girl. I don't think at all times 
you mean what you say, but don't let's have these here kicks up. Let's 
be comfortable together. Why shouldn't we be? We've got a good 
missis, and if we aint hi^py it's all our own fault. There, give us your 
hand, and let's have no more quarrelling." 

Cook gave her hand freely, and then left the kitchen; and when the 
faculties of Judkins were sufficiently restored, he proceeded to explain 
to Chokes precisely how the smoke had attacked hnn. 

<^ Jutht tho," observed Chokes, when all had been described ; '* vethy 
true I But lithen ! I've been in thith pro&thion now more than fifty 
yearth, and I flatter mythelf I know thomethin about it. Now, ven you 
found the thmoke tho thick in the kitchen, inthead of dathin through it 
ath you did, and thuth takin away all your blethed breath, you thotdd 
have dropped down inthantly upon your handth and kneeth, and then 
you voiddn't have had any thmoke at all I'U tell you vy : Thmoke hath 
got ath muth natur about it ath we have, and knowth ath veU vot itth 
about. Itth the natur of thmoke to go up the thimbley, and up the 
thimbley ven it can it vill go, and not give no trouble to nobody; but if 
tho be it can't go up the thunbley, then it vill go vere it can, but alvayth 
up if it can. Now, thmoke vanth freth air. It'll alvayth go into t^Qth 
air if it can. Vethy good. But i^ it can't it'U thill go up nevertheleth. 
Now lithen. If a room ith vethy hot, itth muth hotter at top than at 
bottom— that ith to thay, itth hotter near the theelin than it ith near the 
floor. If a room hath been heated by gath, you'll find, if you hang up 
your glath near the theelin, and then let it thtand for a time on the 
ground, it'll vathy from fifteen to t^venty degreeth I Vethy good. And 
^thactly the same ith it vith the philothophy of thmoke, ven a room 
idi full of it. Near the theelin you can't breathe; it would thuflTocate 
the devil: but near the floor you'll find freth air, upon vitch the thmoke 
theemth to thwim." 

'' There's a good deal in what you say, no doubt," said Judkins, 
" but if the smoke will if it can have fresh air, why don't it go down 
where the fresh air is?" 

^' Tho it would, if there voth enough of it 1 But it beginth at the 
top: it vill, as I thaid^ keep up if it can, and itth vethy theldom found 
' that a room ith tho full that thereth no fresh air at all below. The 
freth air trieth to forth the thmoke outl*-if it can, it vill: if it can*t, it 
can't. Nevertheleth, alvath ven a room ith full of thmoke«--^you know 
vot I mean by thaying full? — I don't, you know, mean philothophically 
ftiU 1 — ^alwayth crawl handth and kneeth upon the floor." 

" Well, I dare say you're right about tfiat," said Judkins ; " and if 
you are it's a thing worth knowing." 

** I know that Tm right," returned Chokes ; " I kx^pw by ecthperienth, 
and ecthperienth teatheth vunderth. I've thaved in my time many a 
baby in that vay. In the oathe of a houthe on fire, ven I've found a 
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room iho ^ill of ihinoke that nobody would go near it, while the mother 
voth a thrieldn about her babyth that voth in that room, I've crawled 
philothophicallj in on my handth and kneeth, and having pulled 'em 
out of bed, brought 'em to her unhurt! Many a time I've done thith, 
and ven the mother hath blethed me and thrieked for joy, I've felt ath 
a man ought to feel I — tho I know what it ith!" 

Judkins was interested. He felt that he had a very great respect for 
this man: he moreover felt that Nature's God inspired even the bosom 
of a sweep! 

Chokes, however, although a philosopher, was yet a man of business, 
and as he had an engagement that morning to cure a couple of chimnies 
in the vicinity, he rose, when he had finished his ale, to take leave, and 
as he did so, Judkins grasped him cordially by the hand, in the perfect 
oonviction that he was a man ! 

By this time every thing necessary had been prepared, and Sylvester 
sat down to break&st witi^ his aunt, who— -although feeling of course 
that these things were extremely tiresome — ^was comparatively happy, 
for the very absurd nature of the last annoyance had had the efiect of 
again removing that fearful impression which the idea of these myste- 
rious occurrences having some remote connexion with her brother's 
spirit had created. 

But Sylvester^^if the term may be applied to an^ feeling either in- 
spired or developed by one so tranquil— was deeply mdignant. He felt 
that his aunt ought at once to offer a reward for the apprehension 
of tiiese people, and declared, upon his honour, that if he were a magis- 
trate, he would, in the event of their being apprehended, punish them 
severely. He was unconscious of the spirit having appeared to the 
reverend gentleman and Jones — ^that had been studiously concealed 
from him by his aunt, lest the knowledge of the fact might alarm him 
— fmd as he viewed all the ghost stories of the village, not indeed as 
idle tales, but as tales induced by the tricks of the same idle persons as 
those by whom his aunt had been annoyed; he did think that the 
career of these persons should be checked, and that they should at once 
be punished wiUi the utmost rigour of the law. 

The time fixed for their departure now arrived, and their reverend 
friend, who had kindly offered to drive them to the coach, appeared in 
his phaeton at the gate. The trunks were then adjusted, and when 
Sylvester and his aunt had taken leave of the servants, they left the 
village with the blessings of all who saw them start. On the way, the 
reverend gentleman learned from Sylvester the substance of all that had 
happened that morning; but although he felt vexed, and would have 
given, at any other time, full expression to that feeling, he thought 
more— >much more than he deemed it, under the circumstances, wise to 
declare. He was in fact almost silent on the subject, and endeavoured 
to direct their thoughts to the scenes which they would witness in 
London; and when they had met the coach at the point proposed, and 
he had handed thjggfi safely in, he gaily, yet affectionately, bade them 
adieu, and with many warm expressions of high consideration, they 
vteted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

STLVESTEB'S FIR8T NIGHT IN IiONPON. 

London ! How many bosoms have swelled with rapture, how 
many cheeks have blushed for shame, how many hearts have been 
filled with joy, and how many have sunk in despair, at the sound 
of the magic name of London ! London ! — ^Well ! there's no doubt 
that London is the Heart of the World — ^that its provinces are its arte- 
ries — ^that the issue of its ventricles gives the prevalent tone throughout 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; and that therefore .the pulse of the 
world is influenced, if not indeed governed, by its action. But viewed 
as it is, without reference to its external influences, what a mass of all 
that is vicious and virtuous — ^pleasing and repulsive— horrible and ho- 
nourable— -profligate and pious-*beautiful and brutal — ^philanthropic 
and ferocious — artful and amiable — tyrannous and slavish — sceptical 
and credulous — solemn and absurd — ^profound and superficial— corrupt 
and correct— convivial and cold — impudent and difiident — subtle and 
soft — atrocious and true — cruel and confiding — sincere and satanio— 
benevolent and \ieartless— courteous and crafty — courageous and craven 
—obsequious and despotic— voluptuous and virginal — venerable and 
contemptible — ^in fine, what a mass — ^what a chaotic mass— of all that 
is good and bad — admirable and abominable — ^with all the varied shades 
which intervene— -does this " mighty heart*' of London present! 

Nor is it the Heart of the World only! — it is a world of itself — a 
world in which all existing feelings, motives, passions, and propensities, 
are to be found in perfection developed. To know Iiondon well is to 
know the world; and, albeit there are thousands of Londoners who 
never travelled ten miles from London in their lives, and who, notwith- 
standing, know but little of it— « London man strictly is a man of the 
world. 

The first appearance too, of London, strikes a stranger with amaze- 
ment, let him enter at which point he may; and more especially effective 
18 it if he should enter in the evening. It was evening when Sylvester 
arrived, and as he entered at the east, and had to go by the coach as 
far west as Charing-cross, the blaze of light by which he was dazzled, 
the noise of the various vehicles by which he was deafened, the mag- 
nificent shops which he beheld, with the myriads of human beings 
streaming on either side as he advanced, had the effect of inspiring him 
with wonder. Where could these people be driving to ? What object 
had they in view ? Upon these questions, when they suggested them- 
selves, he had not time to dwell. The motives by which they were 
actuated were as various as their forms : misery » hope, joy, pride, vanity, 
crime, love, relaxation and revenge, respectively impelled them on: but 
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of this he knew nothing. The merchant who had just achieved a great 
comnkercial swindle which would stamp him a good man for liie---4he 
penny-a-liner, who had been walking all day, sustained only by the hope of 
an accident, praying that some important personage might fall and break 
his neck, that some murder might be committed before his eyes, or that 
some destnictiYe fire might burst out as he passed, and thus enable him 
to dine on the morrow — ^the clerk who had just given notice to leave, in 
the fiill conviction that his " firm*^ could not get on without him ; a mis- 
take of which he would have the proof practically soon — the tradesman 
who had a bill for forty pounds due oh the morrow, and had not 
for^ shillings to meet it — ^the little master manufacturer who had been 
mnning after money all day and couldn't catch it, and who, for the 
sake of beiog a master, worked twenlnr hours anxiously out of the 
tweniy-lbur, for a far less sum than he might earn by woricing ten hours, 
without this anxiety, as a joummaan— the pompoiis actor— -the envious 
aatho r ^h e heartless lawyer — ^the accomplished thief — ^the unprincipled 
gambleiV^e subtle, smirking, over-reaching publisher — the gaudy 
cjprian and the haggard milliner — the poor but honest man and the 
highly respectable, because wealthy, rogue — ^passed on alike: for Syl- 
vester viewed them only in the mass, without reference to their vii^ues, 
their vices, or their cares. 

On the arrival of the coach at Gharing-cross, Sylvester and his aunt 
were met by Dr. Delolme, who had been a most intimate friend of Dr. 
Sound, and at whose house, during their stay in town, they were to 
reside; and when he had received them with the warmest expressions of 
unfeigned pleasure, he had their luggage pointed out to his servant, who 
was directed to bring it after them in a hackney-coach, and then led 
them to his carriage, and gave the word ^* home." 

Dr. Delolme was one of the most accomplished men of the age. He 
was not, in a strictly professional sense, one of the most profound, 
albeit he had far more stuff in him than hundreds who had acquired a 
reputation for profundity: he was a gentleman, a highly accomplished 
gentleman, who repudiated witli scorn those fraudulent exhibitions of 
eccentricity by which so many in his profession have l^een made, and 
who developed his accomplishments only with the view of inspiring 
with hope, emulation, or joy, those who came within the sphere of lus 
influence. 

And Mrs. Delolme was highly accomplished too ; but religious enthu- 
siasm had veiled her accomplishments, and prompted her to assume the 
air and language of a penitent. Her letters were studded with '* D. V.** 
in parentheses. Deo volents was continually on her lips. She had been 
one of the most lively creatures breathing, and while her elegance and 
amiability had enchanted the circle of which she had long been the 
reoognised centre, her moral purity was acknowledged to be as perfect 
as her grace; but since a preacher who had set his whole soul on 
popularity— the Rev. Gipps Terre — ^had been the incumbent of the 
parish in whioh she resided, he, by virtue of acting and preaching for 
points, touching their feelings and blinding their judgment, had cleverly 
succeeded ix\ turning not only her head, but the heads of all the women 

I 
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in the vidxiify to ftn extent which prompted them to present him, as 
a matter of gratitude, with seryices of plate and purses of gold. 

Mrs. Delohne, notwithstanding this, received Aunt £leanor with much 
kin^eas. There was not, it is true, that warmth in her recepti<m, that 
delightful cordiality, by which guests are at once inspired with the con- 
tictian that their presence is pleasing; still, the reception was kind, and 
as Aunt Eleanor knew of the change which had been wrought, she felt 
herself perfectly at home. 

This, however, was not the case with Sylvester. He did not feel 
oomfortable at aU. He admired the doctor — ^he always had admired 
him— he was also much pleased with the doctor's son, Tom — a youth 
about twenty, whom the doctor called Tob, in consequence of Tom hav- 
ing acquired the habit of invariably pronouncing the b for the m, and 
the d for the »^but he did not at all admire Mrs. Delolme: he felt 
chilled by her presence; he never did attempt to say much, but her very 
look seemed to forbid him to speak. 

It was therefore with pleasure, when Tom drew him aside and asked 
him if he would like to go out for an hour, that he replied, ^* I should 
indeed:" and when Tom added, *< Take doe dotice, I'll cobbudicate with 
ihe goverdor," he felt delighted with the prospect of escaping for a time 
firom the apparently severe look of Mrs. Delolme. 

" Well," said Tom, embracing the earliest opportunity, " I bust be off 
dow to by lecture, add as Sylvester beads to be a bedical swell too, he 
bay as well cub with be." 

^< Are you not too much fatigued, my dear?" suggested Aunt Eleanor. 

*< Ohl not at all," replied Sylvester. 

" You will be late," said the doctor, " will you not?" 

" Oh, they dever cobbedce before a quarter or twedty bidites past." 

" It is now more than half-past,'* said Mrs. Delolme. " It will there- 
fore be useless for you to go now." 

"Ohl we shall be id tibe to hear the barrow of it." 

" But, my dear, I wish you to remain at home this evening." 

" What for? Do you thidk it likely I shall ever pass? do you thidk 
it possible, if I dod*t attedd lectures?*' 

" I offered no opinion on that point, my dear. I merely said that I 
wished you to remain at home this evening." 

"Very well! I shall be plucked! — ^I see how it will be!— FU bet 
ted to wud that Tb plucked, add if I ab, dod't blabe be.** 

" Do you think it necessary for him to go?" inquired Mrs. Delolme of 
the doctor. 

" Why, my dear,'* he replied, " it certainly is necessary for him to at- 
tend lectures!" 

" Of course it is/* interposed Tom. 

** Then I have no desire to interfere.** 

Tom winked at Sylvester, in token of his triumph; and, as Sylvester 
understood it, they rose and left the room. 

" What*s the use of our sittidg there?" said Tom, on quitting the 
house. " I see do fud id it, do you?** 

** There is certainly no ^n in it/' said Sylrester, soiiling. 
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''Dot abiti Add jet there they would have kept ui as stiff asa brace 
of pokers the whole of the evedicjg! It wod*t do Syl — ^I shall call you 
Syl, the whole of the dabe is too lodg for hubad utteradce. It isd*t as 
if there was ady thidk goidg forward. If there were, it bight recodcile 
a fellow to hobe! But doe busic, doe cards, doe chess, doe backgabbod, 
^ gabe of ady sort do we erer have there ; so if you expect any fud id 
otur cxib, you'll be buch disappoidted." 

Sylvester never had expected much fiin: but he certainly had ex- 
peotod more gaiety. He did not, howBver, allow the absence of it there 
to distress bun. He had quite sufficient to amuse him then. The 
peculiarity of Tom's pronunciation was amusing, and as Tom was not 
contemptible as a humorist, and as he was, moreover, very communi- 
cative, Sylvester derived during his walk as much amusement as he 
could have desired. 

They now reached the hospital, at the entrance of which groups of 
students were conversing on subjects which were not strictly of a scien- 
tific character. 

"HoUojTob," cried one. " Here's Tob Delobe," said another. "Tdb's 
always in tibef exclaimed a third. 

"Is be at it?"* inquired Tom of one of them. 

« Tes, but it's dreadfiiUy diy." 

" Diy, is it? Well, thed, lef s go add wet it." 

This suggestion was adopted on the instant by half a dozen of them, 
who followed Tom into a public-house at hand, at the bar of which 
each of them called for a pot of porter. This order was, however, 
quite unnecessazy. The bar-maid knew in a moment what they 
wanted, and, therefore, had they omitted to open their lips, she would 
have counted them axul drawn a pot for each. She had had some 
practice at the bar, albeit still young and beautiful. She had been en- 
gaged solely as an attraction, and as an attraction she answered the 
purpose of her employer. She had a splendid head of hair, a pair of 
sparkling eyes, and a finely formed animated bust, and while her teeth 
were Hke pearls, her skin was soft and warm and clear. She was 
moreover, elegantly dressed, and displayed a profusion of jewellery. 
On almost every nnger there were two or three rings, the whole of 
which had been presented to her by students— who were all of course 
desperately in love with her, and therefore, if she saw a decent ring 
upon the finger of any one of them, she had but to say, " What a love 
of a ringP' and it was hers. 

Decoy-ducks are not at all rare birds in London, and this one has 
been mentioned only in order to show what infiuence they have over 
the minds of youth. Sylvester, on being appealed to, declared that he 
had never seen so amiable, so elegant a creature: her eyes were so 
fasdnating, her smile was so lovely, she seemed so delighted with every- 
body and everything, she was so extremely affable, so free, that really 
Sylvester was charmed with her; but when she placed the pot of beer 
befqre him, he looked with an expression of amazement at Tom, and 
said, "Is this fo^lner 

" Of course it is, by boy!" replied Tom, " diidk it up/' 

i2 
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" I can't,** said Sylvester, " you at all events muat help me." 

*' It's the law id this part of the globe," returned Tom, " that doe 
bad shall dip idto adother badXpot.'* 

Well! if &iis wete the law, it was the law! — but Sylvester couldn't 
drink it all, that was quite clear, nor did he conceive it to be improba- 
ble that a shivering wretch, who stood behind him vdth a single box of 
lucifer-matches in his hand, would object for one moment to violate that 
law. He therefore drank a little of it boldly, and then handed it 
quietly to the match-man behind, who finished it for him in very fine 
style, without taking his lips from the pot. As this had been e&cted 
unperceived by the rest — ^for they were all the time chattering with and 
ogling the bar-maid — Sylvester diereby acquired the reputation of being 
---altibough green, palpably green — as good a man as any amongst 
them. 

*^ Now,'* said he, when they had emptied their pots, ^^ hadn't we better 
go in?" 

" Id!" returned Tom, " Id where?" 

" Why into the lecture-room." 

" Oh! It's all over by this tibe, or dearly so." 

<< Well, but what am I to say if they should ask me about it?" 

'* Ah, I udderstadd! I say," he added, turning to the rest, '* you are 
goidg to have wud bore fir», I suppose?" 

" Oh, yes," they replied, " of course." 

" WeU, I'll dot be a bobedt : TU cub back agaid. Dow thed, by boy," 
he added, seizing Sylvester's arm, '^ cub alodg. We'U, just give a 
look id, add thed you'll be able to say with truth that you have beed 
there." 

They accordingly entered the hospital, and proceeded to the theatre 
in which the lecturer was zealously engaged on some profound demon- 
stration, the nature of which Tom would not stop to hear, but dragged 
Sylvester out as soon as he felt that he had seen qtdte sufficient of the 
building to give a description of its form. 

" Dow," said Tom, " we'll just go add have wud bore fire, add thed 
it'll be tibe for us to trot hobe agaid." 

" I can't drink any more of that porter," said Sylvester. " I have 
already had quite enough of that." 

*' Well thed, have sobethidg else. I'll tell you what you^shall do — 
ril stadd it: I'll pay the buddy ;— call for a bottle of chabpagde. They 
are good fellows, all of 'em — ^regular trubps, add that'll stabp you at 
wodce as wud of us. Here's the buddy," he added, ofiering him a 
sovereign. 

" No," said Sylvester, " I'll not take your money, I've some of my 
own." 

" Dodsedce!" cried Tom, « I tell- you I'll stadd it!— Take the buddy." 

" No, ril not do that," said Sylvester, " but if you wish it. Til order 
a bottle with pleasure." 

" Very well, by boy; but bark! — ^whed I say * Well, what are you 
goidg to stadd?' you say boldly, * Why let's have a bottle of chabpagde.'" 

This was agreed to before they reached the hoiise^ and whea they re- 
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entered, Tom's friends had not only had fresh pots of porter, but had 
mounted cheroots and Grennan pipes. 

" Here he isT exclaimed one of them. ^* Now, what do jou think of 
it? I knew that Tob wouldn't cut us so." 

" Cut your returned Tom, " Dever! — ^I>ow, I sav," he added, turning 
to Sylvester, " well ! — ^what are you goidg to stadd?** 

'' Why, let's hare a bottle of champagne,'' replied Sylvester. 

" Bravo!" exclaimed Tom's friends, " thaes the sort of stuff after all." 

And the bar-maid — ^who was oondnually on the qui vwe, waited ftyr 
no direct order, but sent into the cellar for half a dozen at once. 

Sylvester had wisely resolved not to touch it, and turning to the 
match-man, who still sat behind him, said, in a whisper, ** Do you like 
champagne?" 

''Never tasted none your honour," replied the man, ''but des say 
I do." 

" Very well, then you shall have some, but do not let either of these 
gentlemen see you take it." 

The man winked and rubbed his hands; and the champagne was 
brought, and when the bar-maid had duly fiUed Sylvester's glass, he 
prcHnptly conveyed it behind him. 

When the glasses had been twice filled, the bottle was empty, and 
Sylvester imagined that Tom would then start; but Tom would have 
another, and when that had been drank, they would have a bottle all 
round. 

"Now," said Sylvester to the man behind him, at the same time 
placing a shilling in his hand, "do not take a glass more than you 
think will do you good. If you do not like to drmk it, you can easily 
throw it behind the cask." 

Throw it behind the cask 1 — ^throw champagne behind the cask ! 
In the judgment of that man, the idea was monstrous! He, however, 
merely said, " All right your honour. In all my bom days, I never 
tasted nothing like it." 

Bottle after bottle was now opened and drank, and Sylvester kept 
continually urging Tom to go; but Tom as continually said, "Ted 
bidites bore: there's pledty of tibe yet— off in ted bidites." But while 
the tall glasses continued to be filled, Tom's " ted bidites" frequently 
expired, iQdeed so frequently that Sylvester became extremely anxious, 
and at length said, " Now Tom, indeed, I must go: my aunt I know is 
meet impatient for my return." 

"WeU thed," said Tom, "we'U bizde. This is the last bottle: a 
couple bore roudds, add thed well go." 

The man behind Sylvester now began to sing, and although his voica 
was harsh, while he had not the most remote idea of tune, it manifestlj 
fell upon his ears as sweetly as if it had been celestial music. 

"Hold your doisel" cried Tom, who failed to appreciate its beauty. 
" What do you kick up that bodstrous row here for?" 

Heeddess of this mild remonstrance, the fellow went on with his song^ 
until two of Tone's friends, receiving the hint frt)m the bar-maid, seixed 
him by the collar with the view of showing him out. They had scarcely 
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however, raised him from the cask on which he had been sittisg, when 
his hat fell off, and out flew a pocket-book and a handkerchief, boih of 
which SjlTester at once recognized as being his. He therefore picked 
them up, in order to satisfy himself, and haying done so, said to the 
fellow with great severity of expression, '^ Ton are a bad man — a very 
bad man." 

" What l" cried Tom, " do they belodg to you?" 

<' Yes," replied Sylvester ; and Tom was about to inflict summary ven- 
geance, but Sylvester held hha back, exclaiming, *' Pray don't hurt him! 
He's tipsy, Tom! He knew not, perhaps, what he was aboutl" 

«Dodsedse," cried Tom, who turned to rush at the Mow fiercely, 
but by this time Tom's friends had kicked him into the street 

" Now Tom," said Sylvester, " pray let us go." 

'< Yes, we'll go dow," said Tom, "We'll go dow. Are you sure that 
you have got idl you lost?" 

"Yes, quite sure—quite." 

" Very well, well just have a couple of bottles of soda-water to waah 
the chabpagde dowd, and ihed we'll be 6ff." 

For Tom's sake, Sylvester consented to this, and when they had 
drank the soda-water and taken leave of the bar-maid, to whom 
Silvester bowed with great politeness ^they bade their friends good 
night, and started. 

" Well," said Tom, " we have seed a htUe hfe." 

"Life," thought Sylvester, "it is life, indeedl— But," said he, "do 
you not feel somewhat tipsy?" 

" Dot at alll" replied Tom. " It would dever do to go hobe touched. 
They'd shell a rat id a bobedt t I always, whed I get a fitUe eztn, 
core byself before I go hobe." 

" Cure yourself." 

" Of course: I cad always do that in five bidites." 

"Indeed!" 

" Oht yes. I expected that I should have to cure you, but I fidd yon 
can stadd it as well as the best of us." 

" But you do not drink so much as you have dnmk to night oAm?" 

" Oh, just as it happeds. If you associate with Allows like Ihoee, you 
bust dridk : dot that I care about it buch." 

" Then why do you associate with them?" 

"I'U tell you. There was a tibe whed I was wud of the host steady 
fellows goidg — ^whed all was right at hobe— whed hobe was ad attrao- 
tiod: I &ed studied hard — attedded lectures with the utmctl regularity, 
add so od — ^but always wedt hobe for rekxatiod, for thed I was fodd of 
my hobe: sobetibes I sat add sugg wtth the old lady— eobettbes she 
would play sub dew busic to abuse be — sobtibes we got the ehen* 
board — sobtibes the cards^-eobetibes shegotbetoread a dew dovdi, and 
sobtibes we had a little party at hobe — there was always sobeAidg fively 
goidg od — ^I could always fide sub sort of abusebedt-— but aSoe the 
old swell has becub so edaboured of our dew parsod everythidg at hobe 
has beed wretched, dull, forbal, and cold. Itistothislaseribebyassoet- 
atiod with those whob we have just left ; Ibr although they are aB ifc 
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high-spirited fellows, I shonldd't do as I do, if tliidgs were eobfortabltt it 
hobe." 

" Then do you not stady now at all?*^ inqoired Sylvester. 

" Study! I believe I do study,** replied Tom. " Why, I wouldd't b6 
plucked for a billiod of buddy! You shall see how add where I study, 
whed we get hobe. I hare a couple of the host perfeet skelotodi tMt 
were ever put together, with spridgs complete frob head to foot, which 
would albost idduce you to ibagide that you saw the very actiod of the 
buscles! Study!— Why, Fb at it all the bording; it's odely at dight 
that I break loose eved for ad hour. Do, Syl; I bay sobetibes kick 
orer the traces; but I look to the baid ehadce: I have, add the gover- 
dor kdows that I have, too buch pride to be plucked at either the Golkgis 
or the HalL But here we are,** he added, on reaching home, '* all id 
good tibe. Ted to a bidite!— 4>octor at hobe, Jabesl^ he inq[iiired of 
&e servant. 

"No, sir.- 

<< Ten theb we're id, add gode up to by study. Cobe alodg, Svl,** he 
added, leading the way, and Sylvester foUowed to the top of the house, 
where they entered a room strewn with books, plates, and bones, while 
on the rignt, as they entered, stood two tall figures enveloped in bags. 

" Dow thed, look here," said Tom, taking off the bags, and display- 
ing two really majestic skeletons. "There! what do you tUdk of 
thebr 

"They appear to be very perftct: very perfect indeed.*' 

" Perfect! I believe they art perfect. iJook heref— look at the spfidgal 
—they'll stadd id ady attitode you please! TheyHl fedce with you—* 
box with you^-dadee with yoQ---do adythidg you like. This is the 
bale add that's the febale: they were twids— rub-uds, wered't they?'* 

"They must have been finely formed persons," said Sylvester. " HI 
look at itiem again in the morning: I shall see them then to greater per- 
fection. Where did you get them?" 

"Goverdor gave theb toheP' replied Tom, covering them up again. 
" He gave a huddred gnideas for theb; but for adotobical study theyVe 
worth a thousadd to ady bad alive. There's dothidg like *eb id Europe t 
They are a pair of regular beauties.— That's a budkey," he added, 
pointing to a beautiful little skeleton. " There's dothidg codtebptible 
eved id that! — good forb, you see— very good forb. Do yon kdow buoh 
about cobparative adatoby ?" 

" Not much," replied Sylvester." 

"Thed, study that If you kdow a budkey, you kdow a bad: to 
parody the poet's ]ide-*Ba£U— of course physically— 

" Bad's bat a badkey of a laiger growth.** 

But 111 show you theb all id the mordidg. That's a eatl— capital cat> 
isd't it? I've killed lots of 'eb, but dever feudd ode to eqnal that." 

" What, do you kill *em yourself?" inquired Sylvester. 

" Kill 'cb ? Perhaps I dod't! Why there isd't a cat that'll cub withid 
a bile of this house! They ctU kdow be. Look here," he added, open-* 
ing the wmdow; <* here's a beautiflBl panpel, gutter add aUI*«Hi cafslid 
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place for 'eb, this! But do you hear ady caterwaulidg ? Dot a bit of 
it! They dever cub here! — ^they dever will till I'b gode: add thed 
they'll have a regular jubilee, doubtless. But I cad't get a cat dow! — 
they all seeb to shud be! The old lady odce had a fadcy of kecpidg 
cats; but as she lost about ted every "fortdight, she cut it! — so that I 
cad't get a cat dow at all!'' 

" Coffee's ready, sir," said James, as he entered the room. 

" Very good," said Tom, " well be dowd id a bidite. But Jib, I've 
dothidg for supper here, have I?" 

'* No, sir; you finished it all up last night." 

" Thed get me a pigeod pie : let it be a beauty. Have I ady stout 
left?" 

" There are four or five bottles, sir." 

" That will do, Jib. But let the pigeod pie, Jib, be double the size." 

" Very well, sir," said James, as he left the room, and as Sylvester looked 
earnestly at Tom, as if he felt Uiat some cfort of an explanation would 
be agreeable, Tom said, '^ Syl, I'll tell you what it is: I like a bit of 
sobethidg for supper — ^I cad!t sleep without it — add as the old swells 
below have dothidg but coffee, wliich is all very well id its way, I 
always sedd Jib for sobthidg dice to eat up here whed they are all gode 
to bed." 

Sylvester thought this rational enough; and when he had given 
expression to his thoughts on the subject, they went down into the 
drawing-room together, and took coffee with Aunt Eleanor and Mrs. 
Delolme. 

The doctor, who had been to see a patient, came in immediatelv after 
they had finished, and had coffee too; and when the tables had been 
cleared, he, Sylvester, and Tom, discussed the prominent merits of the 
medical profession — ^while Mrs. Delolme was pointing out to Aunt Elea- 
nor various passages in the Bible which favoured her views — ^till the 
timepiece struck twelve, when the bell was rung, and the servants came 
up to prayers. 

Mrs. Delolme read them, and the doctor sat opposite, but all Uie 
rest turned and knelt; but, although they were read with great fervour 
of expression, they failed to have any other effect upon the servants 
than that of inducing them to pinch each other, with the view of chang- 
ing that aspect of solemnity which, on entering the room, they had 
assumed. 

The prayers being ended, the servants withdrew; and, when Mrs. 
Delolme had pointed out the extreme beauty of those prayers, they all 
retired to rest, ^vitli the exception of Tom and Sylvester, who went into 
the study to eat the pigeon pie. 

And it really was a nice pie, a very nice pie. Tom pronounced it to 
be " dothidg but ad out-ad-outer!" — and they ate very heartily and en- 
joyed it very much. The stout too was good: it was capital stout. 
Tom declared "theix; was do bistake about it!" — ^nor was there any: 
no : it was well up and soft, and two bottles went down with surpassing 
smoothness. 

Pat with two bottles Tom was not content, ^* We'll just have wud 
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bore,"* said lie, " add thed we*U go to bed, for jou look, Sy], as if jou 
were deaiiy dead beat.^ 

Syirester, as Tom promptly opened the third bottle, acknowledged 
that be felt rather tired, bnt he was arouaed by the production of the 
skeleton of a squirrel, which Tom caused to crack nuts by pinching its 
tail 

<'ni read yon the history of this little swell," said Tom. ^'Whedalive 
he was a rub ud/* 

And he got his portfolio, and haring placed several sheets of manu- 
script befiire him, commenced reading t£e lift and adventures of Moees 
the Squirrel.'' 

He had, however, scarcely read the second sentence, when, on looking 
up, he found his friend Sy^ester asleep. 

"HoUo!" he cried, "Syir 

" Really," said Sylvester, ''you must excuse me." 

'' Well, I kdow you bust be tired," said Tom, restoring his precious 
manuscript to the portfolio. '' Ebty the glass, add we'll be off. Tra- 
veOidg idvariably bakes a fellow sleepy. I kdow what it is. Fll just 
put these ihidgs od wud side, add thed see you to vour roob. — ^Dow thed," 
he added, as soon as this feat had been acoompUshed, and he and Syl- 
vester left the study, and when he had pointed out Sylvester's room, he 
shook hands with him, exclaiming, *' Grod bless you!— -good dight." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



TOB AHD HIS WOBAB. 



About two hours after the delivery of that remarkable sentence 
with which the preceding chapter concludes. Policeman D 99, an ex- 
tremely intelligent and raw-boned person, whose acuteness in looking 
after cooks vri& money sufficient to take a public-house, surpassed that 
of any other member (» the force— saw something — ^he could not at first 
see distinctly what it was, it being some distance from him, but he knew 
that he saw something— -running along the parapet of the houses on his 
right. 

Of course the trump of dutv called him instantly to the spot, and 
having obeved the call, he stationed himself opposite, from which point 
he clearly beheld the figure of a man, with nothing apparency on him 
but his abirt. 
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Oonceiving lliat robbery was contemplated, ftad knowing that 
promotion sprang not from prevention bat cure, be was silent, and 
moved cautioualj into tbe shade of a doorway to watch the proceedings 
above. 

He had not, however, been long in this position when his seijeant 
approached. 

'^Hist!** said Ninety-nine, as the seijeant was passing. 

"Who are you?" 

"Ninety-nine." 

" What are you up to ?** 

"Herel" 

The Serjeant joined him in the shade. 

" Do you see that fellow there?* continued Ninety-nine. 

" Good Godr exclaimed the Serjeant. " Is it possiblel Why, the 
sHghtestJslip— a single moment's dizziness— would bring him to the 
ground, and dash his brains out.** 

" A robbeiy, safe,'* said Ninety-nine. 

" A robbery: nonsense,** retuiried the seijeant, who panted with ap- 
prehension. ** He*ll fkU ! — he*ll Ml presently— certain to M !** 

" Not a bit of it,*' coolly observed Ninety-nine. " He's as safe as the 
bank. He's been running about in that way for a long time.** 

" I never saw a man in so perilous a position. W&t can he be up 
to?** 

"He appears to me to be moving goods from one house to ano* 
ther.'* 

" But I can see nothing in his hands." 

"Nor can I," said Ninefy-nine; "bat he keeps on running back- 
wards and forwards, stooping here and stooping there, as if he had. 
But there's more than him in it. He beckoned just now to his 
pals." 

" Did you see them .♦" 

" No, I couldn't see *em. They keq> in the background, but I know 
they're somewhere there." 

" There he goes again !" cried the serjeant. " My life! what a devil. 
He's surely not after the cats?" 

" Cat's r said Ninety-nine. " What man on the top of a house can 
catch cats?" 

" He may snare them!" 

"Snare 'em, he may. But I see no cats! he^s after no cats. 

" Did you see where he came from?" 

"Not exactly; but I think, from one of those houses down there.** 

" Here he comes," said the seijeant; " now watch him. He appears 
to have done his work. See how cool he is! — see how deliberately— 
how firmly he walks. — ^Now! He has stopped! Do you see him looldng 
in at that window? It's opened for him. He enters. He's in. Now 
my hoVf if plunder be your object, you're booked.** 

" That's safe to be his object," said Ninety-nine. 

"I don't know," said the seijeant. " I think he*s after one of the 
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maidfl. At all erentCL yon go off at once for another man. Tou*lI find 
one at the comer. IV remain here." 

Ninety-nine started off, and soon returned with Ninety-six. 

"Now, then," said &e sepeant to Ninety-eiz, ^you stand here; and 
keepyour eyes upon that window.** 

"What, that?" 

"No, that." 

" What, that there one?'* 

" Yes. And if any one should come out of it^ watch where he 
goee." 

" All right," said Ninety-six. 

"Now, then," said the setjeant, addressing Nbety-nine, "weH go 
over.** And marVing the house to which the window belonged, they 
went to the door of 'Dr. Delohne. 

When the seijeant had rang the bell two or three times gently^-HSOin- 
oernng it to be inexpedient to make too much noise-Mhe doctor ap- 
peared at one of the windows, and called out "Who's there?" 

" Policemen," replied Ninety-nine. " There are theives in the house, 
air. 

"How do you know?" 

" We saw one of them just now steal in at the top window." 

" Bless my lifeP said the doctor. " ni be down in one naoment." And 
having hastOy slq^ped on his trowsers, he took abrace of loaded pistols 
fimnacase which he constantly kept in his room, and descended with one 
in pa <^h handL 

"What had better be done?" said he, on opening the door. 

" We had better go up and secure them," replied the seijeant, i|S he 
opened his bull*8-eye lantern. " Pre stationed a man outside to keep a 
sharp look out above. Perhaps / may as well have one of tbose?^he 
add^ pointing to the pistols. 

The doctor gave him one on the instant, and when the door had been 
locked and the key taken out, they proceeded up staira— Ninety-nine 
going first. 

As they proceeded, they took the precaution to lock every door wluch 
was not locked inside, until they arrived at tfie door of Tom's study; 
when the doctor said, "Now, this is the room at the window of which 
you saw him enter; therefore prepare." 

The Serjeant cocked his pistol, and Ninety-nine opened the door, but 
he no sooner brought his brilliant bull's-eye to bear upon the skeletons, 
than uttering an exclamation of horror, he shrunk back appalled. The 
seijeant rushed forward in the twinkling of an eye, and perceiTing 
indistinctly two figures on his right, shot one of them, as he ima* 
gined, through the heart, and prodinsed on the instant a most, tre- 
mendous ratting of bones, for ue skeleton of Tom's female fell all to 



"No, no!" cried the doctor, rushing in. "Doa't tou,ch theml they're 
merely skeletons) — ^Bless my life," he added, on perceiving the male in 
a pugilistic attitude, " what's the meaning of all this?"^ 
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*' Hollo!" shouted Tom, who had been aroused from his slumber by 
the rattling of the bones ; " What are you up to?— Who's there?" 

«Gome up, Tom, come up!" cried the doctor; and Tom, without stop- 
ping to put on a thing, rushed up stairs. 

"What's the batter— what's the batter— what the devil's the bat- 
ter?" 

Ninety-nine trembled, and the Serjeant looked pale, as the doctor 
replied, '' There are thieves in the house." 

"Thieves!" cried Tom. '" Well, but I say, what's all this?— where'a 
bywobad?" 

" I shot it by mistake," said the seijeant 

" Shot it by bistake, you fool ! What do you bead by shootidg it by 
bifltake? you've dud a huddred poudds wortih of dabage." 

" I can't help it," said the seijeant; " you should keep such things as 
these covered over." 

" Well, they were covered over. What did you puU the bags off for? 
•—what the devil right had you to beddle with 'eb at all?" 

" / didn't meddle with them!—/ pulled no bags off." 

" Who did, thed ? Sobebody bust have pulled theb off." 

" They were not covered up," said Ninety-nine, " when / entered. 
That there one stood as it stands now, and that t'other one was pointing 
at me— so." 

" No, no, Tom," said the doctor, " they were not covered up." 

" I tell you, I covered theb up byself, just before I wedt to bed!— Fll 
take by oath of it." 

"Then those fellows must have uncovered them," said the ser- 
jeiyit. 

*^^€re are they?" cried Tom. " If I catch 'eb, Til break their 
bleeiiBed decks!— where are they?" 

They looked round the room, but no soul could be seen. The Ser- 
jeant went to the window and called to Ninety-six, but Ninety-six had 
seen no one get out. 

" Then," said the seijeant, " that one at least must be in the house 
stiU." 

They now commenced a diligent search, with the view of going from 
the top of the house to the bottom, prying into every conceivable comer, 
and holding themselves in readiness for an attack. 

" Archibald ! Archibald ! What is the matter?" cried Mrs. Delohne, 
as they passed her room. 

"Nothing, dear — ^nothing— -don't be alarmed," said the doctor, on 
opening the door. 

"But why are these men here? — ^pray tell me," she exclaimed, 
coming forwfvd in a wrapper — " pray tell me what it is." 

" They fancied they saw some one enter the house." 

" (rood gracious! what, this house? — ^And were they mistaken?" 

A thought struck Ninety-nine! 

" Have you, ma'am," said he, " any maid which is any way unsteady?" 

Mrs. Ddolme was shocked at the thought. 
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^ Because, ma*am,'* oontinued Ninety-nine, ^' the man which entered 
the window above hasn't been seen to get out again, ma'am.'* 

"Give me a candle,*' said Mrs. Delolme. '^ Archibald, you come 
with me." And, going direct to her servants' rooms, demanded imme- 
diate admittance, and obtained it; but found nothing to confirm the 
suspicion of Nine^-nine. 

" You are mistucen in your conjecture," she observed, on her return, 
and Ninety-nine said it was merely a thought. '^ Thank heaven!" she 
added, " my servants, I believe, are all strictlv virtuous." 

"Well, I know he's somewhere about," said Ninety-nine; and when 
Ninety-nine had given expression to this conviction, they continued the 
search. They went into the drawing-rooms, but found no one there r 
they went into the parlours: the result was the same. 

" Strange," observed the doctor, " very strange." 

" If he be in the house," said the serjeant, " we'll find him." 

"Are you perfectly certain," said lirs. Delolme— are you sure— - 
quite stif-»--4hat you saw a man enter this house?" 

" Oh, quite, ma'am— quite," returned the serjeant " We saw him 
cutting his capers on the parapet, for more than twenty minutes before 
we rang the belL" 

" On the parapet I heaven preserve us!" 

" How he did it / can't imagine. I know it made me tremble even 
to look at him. I expected every moment to see him &11 and dash his 
brains out." 

Another' thought struck Ninety-nine! 

" I don't think," said he, suddenly, making a dead stand as they were 
about to proceed to the kitchen — ^^ I don't think we need go on with this 
here search. It strikes me," he continued, placing his hands upoplais 
hips, and assuming an air of infinite importance — ^" I say, it strikes me, 
and that very forcibly too, that the person, the man, the individual, 
which was playing off his pranks upon that there parapet, and which we 
saw afterwards bolt into that there top window, aint very fiir off." 

" What do you mean?" demanded the serjeant. 

" Why, I mean as this,^^ promptly replied Ninety-nine, cocking his 
head on one side, and looking at Tom with unexamined acuteness— " I 
mean to say that the man which we saw up there, now stands very near 
me. He had nothing but his shirt on!— very well, then!— Is there no 
one in this room with nothing but his shirt on?" 

*< Why, you igdoradt raw-bode wretch!" exclaimed Tom, with indig- 
nation, "if you bead to say that I ab the bad—'* 

" Tom! dear Tom!"— exclaimed Mrs. Delolme, — ^" pray, pray do not 
go on so: for my sake, dear Tom; for the sake of your own soul." 

"I can pretty nigh swear to the sAiW," said Ninety-nine to the 
doctor. 

" Swear to the shirt!" cried Tom. *^ Tou adiball«-you doe-dothidg 
idcobprehedsible dodkey !" 

" Don't be impetuous, Tom," said the doctor. 

" Ibpetuousl Isd't edough to bake ady bad ibp^toons^to hear such 
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ad nglj abortiod as that, with a head like a lubp of dothidg stuck upod 
dowhere, talk of swearidg to a shirt which he saw ed a b^ about half 
a bile off id the dark?** 

" Haifa mile," said Ninety-nine. " It was not a hundred yards." 

" I dod't care if it were dot a huddred feet," returned Tom. " It wod't 
bake you a whit the less a fool.^' 

*' Don't call me a fool, if yon please,*' said Ninety-nine, who didn't 
like it. " If Tve done anything wrong, here's my number — ^Ninety- 
nine." 

" Didety-didel" cried Tom. " You ought to have didety-dide erery 
bordidg before breakfast, to give you ad appetite for swearidg to a 
•hirt." 

'* That is not the shirt which we saw,'* said the sexjeant, addressing 
Ninety-nine, confidentially. '' The one which we saw was much shorter 
than that. Tou see that comes down below the calves." 

''He might have puUed it up, mightn't he, while he was run- 
ning?" 

" So he might," replied the Serjeant. '' He certainly might have done 
that." 

" Besides," said Tom, who, during this colloquy, saw that neither hia 
mother nor his father was satisfied, " is it codceivable that I could ever 
be so sedseless ad ass as to risk by deck upod that parapet! Why the 
copidg isd't bore thad a foot wide. He was ruddidg— -rudHiK^ back- 
wards add fonyards, didd't you say?" 

*^ Yes," replied the serjeant. 

'< I dod't believe a word of it. Doe bad could do iti— there's dot a bad 
livi^ that would eved attebpt it! Look at the width of the stode and 
the height of the house! I'll bet a thousadd guideas, do bad cad be 
foudd to rud as you say you saw that bad rud alodg there. Take aU 
St. Giles's— 4ake all Wappidg— bridg all the sailors add bricklayers* 
labourers you like— take all the world«-add you'll dot fidd a bad so 
Io8t-H9o utterly lost—to every sedse of dadger to do it." 

'' Certainly,'' said the serjeant, '* I never could have believed it possi- 
ble, if I had not myself seen it." 

" You dever did see it," cried Tom. " Doe bad ever saw it. I aee 
it dow clearly edough. I see the object which idduced you to say that 
you saw it." 

<' To what object do you allude," inquired the serjeant. 

'^ Buddy," replied Tom ; " Buddy ! You thought as a batter of course 
that the goverdor would stadd sobethidg haddsome/' 

*' I despise the insinuation," retorted the seijeant. '' I say again, and 
am prepared to take my oath, that I saw aman running upon t^e coping 
of that parapet and enter the window above." 

" Add do you bead to say, like your friedd Didety-dide there-"tfae 
adibal!— 4liat / was that bad." 

" That," replied the serjeant, " I must leave." 

'< And don't call me an animal again," said Ninety-nine. '^ Hi not )>e 
•ailed an animal by you or any other man." 
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'^ What will 70a be called thed?— « vegetable? I tell you agaid that 
jou art ad adibal, add ad out-ad-out ugly adibal to.** 

'' Becrimination/' said the doctor, '' wul never aolve this mystet^. I 
have not the slightest doubt," he continued, addressing the Serjeant, 
" that that which you have stated is substantially correct, and that if the 
man entered the window above he is in the house now. The only question 
therefore is, ' Where is that man?^ We have searched the house down 
to thia parlour in vain; but I shall not— I cannot — ^feel satisfied, until we 
have completed the search.'' 

^' Then let us proceed," said the Serjeant, '' at once." 

'' It's fw use," said Ninety-nine. '' Wt shall find nothing." 

" How is it possible for you to know that?" said the doctor. 

<* Edow it," said Tom, " why he'd swear it. A fellow who'd swear to 
the shape of a shirt, would swear ady thidg." 

" Let us have no more recrimination," said the doctor. '' We have 
had enough of that." 

It 18 certain that as they proceeded to the kitchen, Tom did not ex- 
pect that any man would be found, for he utterly disbelieved the tale 
of the policemen, conceiving it to be impossible for any man to run on 
that coping in the manner described— but at the same time equally 
certain is it that he hoped that some man might be found, inasmuch as 
— ^independently of the pleasure it would have given him to thrash the 
prime cause of his skeleton's fall — ^he perceived that both his father and 
his mother had inspired the conviction expressed by Ninety-nine. 

'' Well," said the doctor, when the kitchens had been searched, ^' it is 
perfectly clear that no stranger is in the house. I shall, therefore, 
return to my chamber with the full assurance of security. I thank you 
for your vigilance," he added, on reaching the hall, ^' but should it ever 
occur again, you will oblige me by ringing the bell at once, that we may 
go up and see what madman it ifl«'' 

'' We certainly will do so," said the seijeant. '' I should have come 
over before, in this instance, but of course I knew not which house to 
come to, until I saw the maniac— for a maniac he muat be to place him- 
self in a position of so much perils-enter the window." 

" We shall catch you yet," said Ninety-nine, addressing Tom, who 
— enraged at the fact of being accused of that of which of course he 
knew that he was innocent, and galled more especially by the knowledge 
of Ninety-nine having induced lua father and mother to believe that in 
reality he was that '' mania*" — crushed at him on the instant, and struck 
him to the ground. 

Ninety-nine drew his truncheon, but Tom, who coidd have crushed 
him, wrenched it in an instant from his hand, when the doctor rushed 
between them, and angrily cried '< Tom! are you my son, or a madman 
broke loose?" 

^* Your Aon.'" replied Tom, pronouncing the n well, "and I should 
be udworthy of being your son, if I allowed byself to be idsulted with 
ibpudity by a wretch like thatl" 

''Here, give me this thing— -give me this thing" said the doctor. 
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evidently not at all displeased with Tom's reply; and having possessed 
himself of the truncheon, gave it to tiie seijeant, and bulged of him to 
take Ninety-nine out of the house. '' Call upon me to-morrow, and Fll 
speak to you/' he added ; and on opening the door, Ninety-nine vanished 
without venturing to say another word. 

^* Good moniing," said the seijeant, as he withdrew. " Crood morning.** 

^* Now," said the doctor, having locked the door, and feh it to be his 
duty to assume an expression of anger — ^*' Now, sir, having created the 
whole of this disturbance, perhaps you will deem it expedient to go to 
bed.'' 

<< Dot udtil Pb satisfied," replied Tom, fiercely. '< Father, I dever to 
my kdowledge disobeyed you: to by kdowledge I dever told you a deli- 
berate falsehood: willidg as you are to believe ady bad— eved that cod- 
tebptible adibal — ^in preferedce to be, I would dot id ady baterial poidt 
deceive you." 

« I am noty sir, willing to believe any man in preference to you." 

'< Well, thed, let be tell you this— it is for you to believe or disbelieve 
be: over your fiuth, I have, of course, do oodttoul; but, father, I declare 
to you, upod by hodour, I kdow doihidg of this." 

^' Do you," said the doctor, ^' declare this upon your honour?— do you 
declare, upon your honour, that it was not you whom they saw upon the 
parapet?" 

" I do," replied Tom. 

" Tom," said the doctor, taking his hand, '^ I am satisfied, perfectly 
satisfied, Tom — good night" 

The doctor now believed him, but Mrs. Delolme did not. Beligious 
enthusiasm breeds no charity, being in its essence intolerant. 

" Well," said Tom privately, on getting into bed again — ''this is what 
/call ago ! It's a cobfort to be fortudate; but it*s ablessidg to be a vic- 
tib ; add that I have beed victibized id this affair, doe bad id Edgladd, 
save Didety-dide, cad doubt. That Didely-dide! Well! He's a poor feol. 
But look at the bischief he has caused. Here ab I, after havidg by 
wobad destroyed, or so shattered that it will take half a cedtni/ to put 
her together agaid — accused of goidg out at dight, add cuttidg by capers 
upod &at appallidg parapet, whed I kdow that Fb as iddooedt as a kid 
id ebbryo." 

Tom did think this hard — very hard; and, while deeply reflecting 
upon the hardship, dropped ofi^ again to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



JT7L1A. 



Of all the accomplishments bj which we are charmed, true politeness 
is the brightest and the most admirable ; seeing that while it imparts 
pleasure to all who come within the scope of its influence, it prompts the 
deyelopment of that essential goodness of heart which repudiates the idea 
of giving offence. It has nothing to do with formality: neither bowing 
nor smiling, nor the practice of anj prescribed ceremonial, can prove 
the esdstence of true politeness : nor does it consist in a servile assent to 
every opinion that may be advanced — ^for that is the fruit either of folly 
or of subtlety springing from a mean or an inmioral design : its essence 
16 that generosity which leads us to study — ^not to wound, but to respect 
— ike feelings of those around us, with a view to promote their comfort 
by k\\ the means at our command; and this generosity — ^this germ of 
true politeness— conspicuously characterised Dr. Delolme. In him there 
was a total absence of everything bearing even the semblance of assump- 
tion. He made no display of superiority, no attempt at dictation: he 
would not willingly woimd the feelings of any man alive : nor would he, 
except indeed in cases of approaching death, fail to conceal, if possible, 
any circumstance calculated in his judgment to create annoyance or 
al^rm: his motive will therefore be well understood, when it is stated 
that, having learned that Aunt Eleanor had slept so soundly that she 
heatxl nothing of the disturbance of the preceding night, he submitted 
to Mrs. Delolme the propriety, under the circumstances, of keeping the 
whole affair a secret. 

That lady, however, held that nothing ought to be concealed: that 
concealment was a species of deception ; and that if anything occiured, 
and we acted or spoke as if it had not occurred, we were guilty of hypo- 
crisy: it therefore took some considerable time, and required many 
powerful arguments to convince her that she was not strictly justified in 
unnecessarily creating alarm in the minds of her guests. 

While, however, the process of conviction was going on, Tom, who 
could not sleep after six o'clock that morning, dressed himself, and on 
going into Sylvester's room, explained to him all that had occurred. 

" Dow," said he, having gone completely through the scene, to the 
utter amazement of Sylvester, " what do you thidk of that?" • 

"It's very mysterious I" said Sylvester; "rery mysterious!". 

" Bysterious ! But do you believe it?" cried Tom. " Cad ady bad 
codceive the possibility of a fellow beidg able to rud alodg a stode so 
Harrow at such a height as that? Slip od your thidgs add cobe add look 
at it" 
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Sylvester did so, while Tom was lamenting the irreparable injury sus- 
tained by the skeleton, which he affectionately termed his " idcobparable 
wobad." 

" There you are," said Tom, as they entered the study, " that's tlic 
state of thidg8,yousee! here lies by wobad! here she is, you see,8bashed 
all to atobs! Dever get her right agaid: I kdow we dever shall. It 
will take a bad a bodth to sort the bodes. Add here you are agaid!" he 
added, pointing to his monkey, " that's dode for! ball, you see, wedt 
cobpletely through hib! That was the fidest budkey id dature. Did 
you ever see such havoc? Isd't it edough to drive a fellow ravidg 
bad?" 

" It is very annoying," said Sylvester, " very. But let us look at 
this parapet." 

'^ Here you ai'c thed! tliis is it! a dice place to dadco upod! just look 
at the distadce frob the grouddl Ho bust be a bold bad who'd thidk of 
cuttidg his capers licre." 

" I should say that no man would ever attempt it." 

'^ Dever! Add yet the old goverdor swallowed it all. But that I didd't 
care so buch about: it was the idea — the bodstrous idea — of its beidg 
ibagided that / was the bad that galled be! I dod't care about beidg 
victibized buch if do real disgrace is idvolved ; but this was ad attack 
upod wud's judgbedt, ad attack upod wud's reasod, ad attack upod wud's 
owd self-esteeb, which I couldd't be ratiodally expected to stadd. Why, 
if I were to cut about here, I should say that by deck wasd't worUi bore 
thad five bidites purchase! As I said last dight, I dod't believe they 
saw ady bad at all. It's all dodsedse ! Here's the goverdor," he added, 
as Dr. Dclolme called him — 

" Are you up stairs, Tom?" cried tlie doctor. 

"Yes," repUed Tom, "I'b here." 

" You have," said the doctor, as he entered the study, " you have, I 
presume, explained all to Sylvester ?" 

" Yes," i-epUed Tom, " add he thidks mth be that do bad id Edglad 
could do it. Look here. The stode is just a foot add a half wide. Dow, 
do you thidk it probable— day, do you thidk it possible?" 

" Doubtless," said the doctor, ** the i)olicomen somewhat exaggerated. 
I do think it impossible for any man to run upon this coping iu the 
manner described ; but a man might with care walk safely behind it.'^ 

" But they said distidctly, upod it — ^ruddidg backwards add forwards 
upod it." 

" But I should say that all they saw in reality was some one walk- 
ing here. That they saw a man outside, I have not tlie slightest 
doubt: nor can I for a moment doubt that they saw that man enter this 
window." 

" Well," said Tom, " that, certaidly, bridgs the thidg withid the scope 
of reasod ; add if there be ady wud id the habit of cobidg here, I'll iix 
hib." 

" You are quite sure that you left those skeletons covered?'* 

«' Quite! I covered theb byself ! Syl saw be do it." 

"They were covered," said Sylvester, "when we went to bed.»* 
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"Then," said the doctor, "it's perfectly clear that some one must 
have entered." 

"Let hib cobe agaid," cried Tom, "odly let hib cobe. He shall re- 
bebberit—rilfixhibr 

"We must have some ii*oii bars put up," said the doctor. "We 
shall be safe enough from all intrusion then. And now," he added, 
addressing Sylvester, " as your aunt has heard nothing of this affair, and 
as the kiiowledge of it may unnecessarily alarm her, I think that in her 
presence we had better be silent on the subject. You understand?" 

" Perfeotly," said Sylvester. " I think so too." 

"We must prevent its recurrence." 

"Leave that to be," said Tom; "FU settle that.'' 

"Very well: do so," returned the doctor. "Now let us go down to 
break&at.'' 

"I say," whispered Tom, keeping Sylvester back, "do you kdow what 
a bad-trap is?" 

"A man-trap? Oh, yes." 

" That will be the thidg; I'll get wud of theb. I'll badage it. I thidk 
I kdow where I oad buy wud." 

"But where will you place it?" 

"Just udder the widdbw : so that whed he jubps dowd he bay put 
his foot id it. That'll fix hib. He'll rebebber it, whoever he bay bo. 
But dod't say a word to the old swells below. They wouldd't have it. 
They'd say, * We'll dot pudish, but prevedt.' But I wadt to catch hib. 
By object is to serve hib out: first, od accoudt of the destructiod of by 
wobad; add secoddly, id codsequedce of his havidg beed the pribo cause 
of by beidg bade host udjusUy a victib. I therefore should like to catch 
hib very buoh iddeed, add whed I do catch hib, I'll give hib codfidedtially 
a thrashidg, which shall redder it the happiest day of by life. There- 
fore, bub's the word." 

Sylvester promised to be silent on the subject, and they followed 
the doctor into the breakfast-room, where they found Aunt Eleanor and 
Mrs. Delolme already seated. As he entered, Sylvester was greeted 
with great afiection, both by Mrs. Delolme and his aunt; but Tom, hav- 
ing shaken hands warmly with Aunt Eleanor, sat down in silence, for, 
as he privately explained to Sylvester, a single glance at the other lady 
tended to convince him that he knew exactly what it was o'clock. 

And really Mrs. Delolme did look very severe. She believed that he 
had told an abominable falsehood, and having resolved on introducing 
him in the com-sc of the morning to the Reverend Mr. Terre, she felt 
it to be her duty to pre&ce the introduction with a well sustained look 
of severity. But the doctor appeared to be in excellent spirits. Ho 
chatted with all of them gaily — spoke of the various exhibitions in town, 
of the public improvements, and so on, with an accurate knowledge of 
each, and in a strain which induced Aunt Eleanor to wish to see them 
all. Immediately after breakfast, however, Mrs. Delolme, having previously 
intimated to Aunt Eleanor her dcsu-e to intix)duce her to the Reverend 
Mr. Terre, secured her for the morning; and when the carria<ro had 
been ordered, she requested Tom to prepare to accompany them forthwith. 

k2 
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" Wliere are you goidg?" inquired Tom. 

" To various places " replied Mrs. Delolme. 

*' Oh ! very well. Syl goes with us of course?" 

" It has been decided that, until our return, Sylvester remains with 
the doctor." 

"What for?'* 

" I say that it has been thus decided." 

" Oh I well, if there be adythidg cabalistic goidg od, I dod't wadt to 
kdow adythidg about it. I'b ready whed you are." 

Accordingly, when the carriage was annoimced, Tom entered with 
Aunt Eleanor and Mrs. Delolme, and when the coachman had been 
directed to drive them to the residence of Mr. Terre, Tom wanted to 
know particularly what they were going there for. The only answer 
he obtained, however, was that they were going for an excellent pur- 
pose, and as he found that this was the only answer he could obtain, be 
thought that he might as well be satisfied with it as not. 

Having arrived at the house of the reverend lion, Aunt Eleanor and 
Tom were introduced to a^ tall, pale, light-haired, awkward individual, 
who, while he displayed a considerable portion of the "whites" of his 
eyes, proved clearly that he had cultivated that which in the Scotch 
Kirk is termed the " holy tone" to perfection. Tom didn't like the man : 
he went prejudiced against him: he felt that he had been, by him, 
deprived of those comforts — those innocent pleasures— of home, to 
which he had been from infancy accustomed, and therefore, on being in- 
troduced, he bowed as stiffly as possible. 

Having received an intimation from Mrs. Delolme that she was 
anxious to speak to him privately for a moment, Mr. Terre, with all the 
grace he had in him — which really wasn't much — conducted her into 
an adjoining room. Here they conversed for some time, and on the 
return of Mrs. Delolme, she requested Tom to go in and speak to Mr. 
Terre. 

"What about?" inquu-ed Tom. 

" He is anxious to speak to you." 

" Well: cad't he say what he has to say here?" 

" He wishes to speak to you privately." 

"Well, but what about? I dod't wish to have ady private cobbudi- 
catiod with hib! What does he wadt?" 

" You will hear, sir, as soon as you enter that room." 

"Well, I dare say I shall." 

" You do not, I presume, refuse to go?" 

" Oh, ril go!" replied Tom: and he went; and when he had entered 
the room, Mr. Terre, with an expression of dignity, and in a most 
authoritative tone, said — 
■ ) " Young man — " 

J " Youdg bad !" echoed Tom, who didn't like to be thus addressed. 
- "In the first place," continued Mr. Terre, "I most earnestly exhort 
you to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, the first ten verses of the 
fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles." 

" What for?" inquired Tom. 
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" In order that you may understand the imminent peril to which it 
appears you habitually expose yourself." 

" The first ted verses of chapter the fifth! Allow be to look at thob 
dow, that I bay see at odce what they are about." 

The New Testament was handed to him promptly, and when Tom 
had turned to the chapter in question, and found that it related to Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, he looked at Mr. Terre, and inquu'ed what he meanf . 

" You say," said he, " that I habitually expose byself to the peril 
here described ; do you bead thed to say that I'b ad habitual liar." 

" I merely mean to say that it appears — '^ 

" What appears?" 

" That you are in the habit of telling falsehoods." 

" Do you wadt be to kick you," said Tom, indignantly. " What do 
you bead? How does it appear? Tell be that." 

** It appears, sir, from what your good mother has told me." 

" Frob what by bother has told youP cried Tob. " Stop a bidite," 
he added, approaching the door; '*ril sood settle this affair. Bother; 
just step here a bobedt." 

Airs. Delolme walked solemnly in. 

''Have you beed tellidg this bad," inquired Tom, ''that I'b ad 
habitual liar?" 

''I told him," replied Mrs. Delolme, ''that you were in the habit of 
telling falsehoods." 

" Bother," said Tom, " I ab, by prescriptiod, boudd to respect every 
word you utter; but as I ab udcodscious of ever havidg told a deliberate 
fidsehood, I caddot respect the words you have just prodoudccd. I kdow, of 
course, what you allude to: you allude to the proceedidgs of last dight: 
but I agaid declare, upod by sacred hodour, that every word of by 
dedial was true." ^ 

Here Mr. Terre turned up the whites of his eyes, until the pupils were 
lost to view. 

"As to that iddividual," continued Tom, pointing to Mr. Terre 
with an expression of contempt, " I respect the sacred office which he 
holds, but id this case, I caddot respect the holder. Arrogadce add 
igdoradce forb his chief characteristics: arrogadce id presubidg to 
address be as he did, add ignoradce id supposidg that if ev^ I had beed 
guilty of falsehood, I could, by the beads he adopted, be boved. You 
arc a teacher, sir; but you have buch to leard; the hubad heart should 
be your study." 

Mrs. Delolme was shocked! and on turning to Mr. Terre, as Tom 
quitted the room, she perceived, by the awful expression he assumed, 
that he had given Tom up for lost. The reverend gentleman had 
nevertheless words of consolation for Airs. Delolme, and when he had 
delivered those words in the most impressive style of which he was 
capable, she rejoined Aunt Eleanor — who was, alas! laughing with Tom 
at the time— with the view of inducing her to subscribe to a fund for 
the diffusion of blankets and tnicts among the poor — to which fund the 
reverend gentleman, in order to save all imnecessary expense, kindly 
acted as secretary and treasurci*, and which diffusion he, with infinite 
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goodness of heart, and witli the same highly laudable object in view, 
superintended. Of course, Aunt Eleanor's subscription was obtained, 
and when her name had been added to the list of ^e faidifiil, she and 
Mrs. Delolmc took leave of Mr. Terre. That Tom was overlooked by 
the reverend gentleman in this particular instance may be easily con- 
eeivcd. Mr. Terre took no notice at all of him: nor did Tom take even 
the slightest notice of Mr. Terre. He had no affection for him, and 
therefore passed him in an essentially stiff-necked style. He could have 
said something, but didn't: he handed the ladies into the carriage, and 
when he had entered himself, they drove off. 

^^Isn't he a nice man?'' said Mrs. Delolme, addressing Aunt Eleanor, 
as they proceeded. 

"Yes, he is, for a shall party," said Tom. 

" Thomas!" cried Mrs. Delolme, with an expression of ferocity. "I 
did not address myself to you. If you were half so kind, half so vir- 
tuous, half so amiable, half so pure, as the interesting person whom wc 
have just left, you would be indeed a comfort to a mother's heart; but 
I fear that you are a reprobate." 

" Dot a bit of it," said Tom. "I'b a victib, but do reprobate. A 
reprobate, bother, is a bad abaddoded to wickeddess. I ab do repro- 
bate. As to the idterestidg creature we have just left, youll fidd hib 
out by add bye, I've do doubt, add the sooder you do so the better. Add 
dow," he added, " I thidk that I bay as well get out, Tb odly idtermptidg 
the codversatiod here, add I have a call to bake of sobe ibportadce." 

As Mrs. Delolme had no other interesting creature to introduce him 
to, she offered no opposition to his leaving: the carriage was therefore 
stopped, and Tom alighted, more than ever intent on purchasing that 
machine which was at once to prove his innocence and enable him to 
be revenged on the author of all his present troubles. 

For some time after Mrs. Delolme, Aunt Eleanor, and Tom had left 
the house, Sylvestei- was amused by the anatomical curiosities and 
lively conversation of the doctor, but having at length been summoned 
in haste to attend a patient, the doctor, though with manifest reluctance, 
left Sylvester to amuse himself in the library alone. 

This, for a time, Sylvester managed to do; but while reading an 
elaborate treatise on the Functions of the Brain, he fell asleep, and com- 
menced dreaming on the subject of Aunt Eleanor's marriage--a subject 
which had never before entered his imagination. 

A gentleman, he conceived had proposed to Aunt Eleanoi^— a gentle- 
man of wealth and station — a fine portly gentleman, who wore at 
the time — Sylvester saw him distinctly! — a blue coat, with yellow metal 
buttons, a large white waistcoat, a large bunch of seals, black mSk. 
pantaloons, and Hessian boots. Well; Aunt Eleanor had not rejected 
this proposal; nor had she by any means accepted it; no, she had 
taken time to consider. She liked his manners very well ; they were 
graceful and elegant; she had been moreover induced to admire his 
character; he was wealthy, philanthropic, amiable, and kind, and had 
gained the esteem of all who knew him. There was, however, one 
circumstance— only one circumstance '—which induced her to pause. 
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She thought him too stout — much too stout! In Sylvester's riew there 
was nothing about him particukrly bulky: he mdn^t object to his 
appearance at all : on the contrary, he conceived him to be a remarkably 
fine man — handsome, full of health, and extremely well-proportioned. 
Still Aunt Eleanor thought him too stout, and therefore took time to 
consider. 

The scene changed; and Sylvester opened his- eyes; but he was theh 
as soundly asleep as before, and haying put the treatise aside, he mended 
a pen, and deliberately wrote the following letter: — 

"Dear Sir, 

** My dear aunt desires mc to inform you that she has an idea of 
entering into the marriage state. She has not exactly made up her 
mind, nor will she until she has had the pleasure of seeing you. She is 
anxious to consult you. She imagines that the gentleman who has pro- 
posed to her is somewhat too stout; and as she has always had the veiy 
highest confidence in your judgment, she wishes to have your opinion 
upon the point, before any final answer is given. 

" Independently of which, she most earnestly hopes that, if the mar- 
riage should take place, you will do her the favour to perform the 
ceremony. 

" I am, dear sir, 

** Yours faithfully and afifectionately, 

"Sylvestbr Sound." 

This letter he directed to the Reverend Mr. Rouse, and having sealed 
it, rang the bell. 

** James,'* said he, as the servant entered, " be kind enough to take 
this letter to the post. Go with it immediately.*' 

" I wiD, sir,*' said James, who had no more idea of his being asleep, 
than he had of opening the letter to sec what it contained. 

Sylvester closed his eyes again, and, as the letter was off his mind, his 
sleep may be said to have been more profound, and thus he continued to 
sleep in his chair until Tom returned with a man-trap. 

" Hollo, Syl!" cried Tom, as he entered the library. " Asleep !*' 

" I was for a moment,*' said Sylvester, rubbing his eyes. 

"I say; here's the bachide,** said Tom, pointing to the man-trap. 
" That's the sort of thidg, eh? It strikes be that'll hold hib.*' 

"He'll not run a very great distance with it, I think," returned 
Sylvester, 

"If he does, I'll forgive hib!" cried Tom. "Look here; capital 
teeth!" 

" Raiher rusty," said Sylvester. 

" So buch the better," cried Tom. " But just help us up stairs ^vith 
it They bustd't see it. We'll take it idto the study, add thed all will 
be safe." 

Sylvester accordingly assisted him up Avith it, and when they had 
aflfixed the chain to a staple near the window, and locked it, they tried 
it again and again, with the view of making sure that a man's foot 
would have the desired effect. Having satisfied themselves upon this 
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important point, they began to sort the bones of the female skeleton, and 
thus busied themselves until dinner was announced, when they rushed 
into their rooms with the view of preparing to meet the awiul aspect of 
Mrs. Delolme^ 

The dinner, but .for the doctor, would have been dull indeed. He 
infused a little gaiety into the proceedings, and occasionally elicited a 
spark of spirit from Aunt Eleanor, to whom Mrs. Delolme appeared as 
if all hei* natural feelings had been smothered. 

Very soon after dinner the ladies withdrew, and then Tom, in a most 
comic manner, explained all that occurred at the house of Mr. Terre. 

" I shouldd't have cared," he added, having described the scene, " if 
he hadd't beed a parsod. I should have bced bore at hobe, especially 
whed he addressed be — ^ Youdg bad!' This cobbedcebedt did certainly 
double be up, add if he hadd't beed a bidister I should, do doubt, have 
told hib exactly what I beaddt; but, as it was, by respect for his order 
codtrolled be, add caused be to feel that we were dot od equal terbs." 

The doctor felt exceedingly annoyed at the fact of Tom having been 
placed in this humiliating position; but he made no important remark: 
he laughed, indeed, at Tom's quaint description of the scene ; but while 
he wished that it had not occurred, he thought it wise to conceal his real 
feelings, lest his acknowledgment of the foUy of the mother might tend 
to diminish the respect of Qie son. He therefore changed the subject 
as soon as possible, and when eight o'clock had arrived, Tom, accom- 
panied by Sylvester, went to his lecture, having securely locked his 
study door. 

Now much has been said about love at first sight. Some have held 
it to be impossible; while others have contended for its being anything 
but. It seems strange that this point should not have been, until the 
very period of which we write, settled! — ^very strange. But it was not. 
It was a perfectly open question until Julia Smart, the bar-maid, saw 
Sylvester with Tom, when it was, beyond all dispute, settled for ever! 

She saw him, and loved him. Had she been the mighty mistress of 
a world, and that world had been studded with brilliants, she would 
freely have given it for him. He had said nothing — done nothing — 
calcialated to fascinate, or having the sHghtest tendency to inspii^ feelings 
of affection; he had, in fact, scarcely opened his lips to her; still she 
loved him — ^fondly, fervently loved him. 

She knew that his name was Sylvester. That she had ascertained 
from Tom; and from that happy moment, Sylvester to her was the 
dearest name of which she had ever heard. Sylvester was continually 
on her lips. She even loved to hear the name of Sylvester sounded. 
Sylvester! In her judgment, what name could be comparable with that? 
She slept, and dreamt of Sylvester. She awoke, and thought of Syl- 
vester. Sylvester stood in imagination before her. Her blessings were 
lavished upon the head of Sylvester. Her prayers were for Sylvester 
-—dear Sylvester — and she pronounced the name of Sylvester through- 
out the day. 

When, tlierefore, in the evening, Tom, as usual, after the lecture, had 
been induced to go to the house, at the bai* of which she presided, sh« 
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experieneed, as Sylvester entered, mingled feelings of embarrassment 
and joy. At first she turned pale-— deadly pale — and then, in an in- 
stant, her face and neck were crimson. 8he tried to speak to him, but 
could not: and while her bosom heaved with emotion, her lips quivered 
convulsively as she returned his graceful bow* 

Sylvester perceived this^«>had he failed to perceive it his perceptive 
faculties would have been indeed dull — ^he perceived it at once, and 
marvelled. She had interested him the previous evening, but the 
interest he then felt was really intense. Their eyes met constantly: 
both tried to avoid this but neitiier could do it: one could not glance at 
the other without being glanced at in return. The principle of reci- 
procal attraction was never more clearly defined. 

At length, embracing an opportunity, she approached him, and, in 
trembling accents, expressed an earnest hope that she should frequently 
have the pleasure of seeing him — ^hinted at the happiness of which his 
presence was th^ source, and then, taking off her most valuable ring, 
be^ed of him, with an expression of fervour, to accept and to keep it 
in remembrance of her. 

Sylvester was manifestly reluctant to do this. He did not at aU like 
to take the ring, and explained to her that he couldn't think of doing so 
for a moment. 

"Pray do," she exclaimed, '' for my sake; it will give me more plea- 
sure than I can express.** 

*^Well," said Sylvester, "if I take it, it must be on this condition, 
that you accept from me a present of equal value in return.** 

'* I will do so,** she earnestly replied ; *^ I care not for the value— the 
intrinsic value — anything that I may keep—** 

" Hollo!** cried Tom, gaily, who, turning at that moment, saw them in 
close conversation. ''We are dot goidg to stadd that, you kdow: I call 
it a bodopolvP 

Julia smiled, and on the instant retreated. 

" Well, I say,** continued Tom, « tibe's up.*' 

" I'm quite ready,** said Sylvester. 

"WeU,thed we'll trot.** 

Tom then proceeded to bid his friends adieu, and while he was doing 
so, Sylvester — ^who felt at the time, somewhat embarrassed — ^bowed 
gracefully to Julia, who bowed with equal grace in return. 

'* Well, good bye,** said Tom, addressing Julia; '' good bye.** 

Julia again smiled, for she felt very happy, and Tom foUowed Syl- 
vester out. 

"Fide girl, isd't she?** said Tom. "Out add out. There's do bis- 
take about her — a regular brick!** 

" She appears to be very amiable,** said Sylvester. 

" She lias a good heart, Syl — ad excelledt heart. 1*11 just tell you 
what she did a short tibe ago. Wud of our fellows had spedt all his 
buddy. He was a rattler to go alodg, add whedever he had buddy he 
bade it Hy. Well, the tibe was cobe for hib to prepare id eardest 
to pass; but he foudd that he couldd't raise buddy edois^ eved to pay 
for his grididg''^*' 
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*^One moment/* interrupted Sylvester: '^what do you mean by hu 
grinding?" 

** Why, whed a bad is dot sure of passidg — do bad cad be sure — ^but 
what I bead is, whed he thidks it at all probable that he shall be plucked, 
he goes to a gridder, whose busidess it is to put to hib those questiods 
which he iba^des are host likely to be asked, add to crab hib with the 
adswers, that he bay dot, whed he goes up, be buch at a loss. Well : he 
couldd^t raise the buddy. He had borrowed of every fellow who had 
buddy to ledd, while he was able to get dode irob hobe, for his bother, 
who was a widow, he had by his extravagadoe ibpoverished already. 
What thed was to be dode? Udless he passed, he was raided for ever ! 
He tried— <ionstadtly tried every bad whob he kdew: still he could get 
do buddy, add absolute starvatiod stared hib id the face. Fortudately, 
whed he fbudd hibself reduced to the last extrebity, Julia heard of the 
circubstadcc, add sedt for hib, add delicately offered to ledd hib the buddy, 
provided he applied it to do other purpose. He probised her solebdly 
that he would dot, add she ledt hib the buddy: she ledt hib suffioiedt, 
dot odly to pay for his grididg, but to go up both to the Collie add the 
Han — ^to pay for his lodgidgs, add to carry hib hobe. 

" He has repaid her, I hope?" said Sylvester* 

'''Yes! he has repaid her I He would have beed a soouddrel if he 
hadd't. He dot odly repaid her, but^-os he jubpt idto a capital prac- 
tice — ^he offered to marry herl But do; she refuted his offer cod- 
ceividg that a bad, who would recklessly raid his bother, wouldd't have 
buch regard for the feelidgs of his wife. Oh ! she's np to a thidg or two, 
— dowd as a habber; codverse with her, add yon^ll fidd she's dot a cob- 
bod style of girl." 

'* She appears to have had a good education.'' 

'' A gocKl edncatiod; she's highly aocomphshed. I bet her at a party 
^vud dight, add really her badders are elegadt id the extrebe. I was 
perfectly astodished. She plays well, dadoes well, sidgs well, codverses 
well! If I had dot kdown her, I should have said, that's a lady, add do 
bistake. She was out add out the host graceful creature id the poob." 

" I am amazed, then," Sylvester, " that she is in that position." 

" By boy," said Tom, gravely, " a girl who has deithcr a father dor a 
friedd, has dot the choice of her owd positiod. She has deither a father 
dor a friedd — ^I bead a friedd havidg the power to probote her idterests 
baterially. What thed is she to do? If she eddeavour to get a birtli as 
a goverdcss, the chadces are a huddred to wud agaidst her; add if eved 
she succeed, what is a goverdess? A creatine dobidally above, but id 
reality, far below a bedial servadt. Do bedial would put up with wud 
half the codtubely that she is cobpelled to put up with. Her life is, id 
fact, a two-edged sword. She has bore to bear, with less power to bear 
it. A word that would woudd her feelidgs, would, upod a bedial, have 
do effect, while a bedial would dot eddive half the idsults which are 
with ibpudity heaped upod A«r." 

" I see," said Sylvester, " I see." 

"Very well, thed; what's a girl like that to do ? For years she has 
had ad aged bother to support, add she does support her like a brick. But 
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couM she have supported her had she beed a goverdess ? Could she 
have supported her by pljidg her deedle frob biddight to biddight Y 
Do[ — she therefore barged all scraplei, add took thu berth. They 
pay her well, doubtless, for she has saved a little buddy. It is dot ex- 
acdy the thidg, perhaps, for so delicate a bide, as I believe hers to be; 
but she keeps her bother, she keeps herself ; she cad always keep a 
twedty poudd dote id her pocket; add I therdbfe should like to see the 
bad who could, udder the circubstadces, blabe her for bddg what she is. 
There's do dodsedce about her, you see; dor will she stadd ady dod- 
sedoe. She'll laugh add joke with the b<»t of us; but if you wudoe ib- 
properly step over the line, she will delicately idtibate to you that that 
ibproper step has beed bade. It is hedce, that she's so udiversally 
respected. I dever id my life bet with a fellow who didd't like her." 

They now reached home, and on being admitted, they went direct 
into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Delolme, Aunt Eleanori and the doc- 
tor were taking coffee. The doctor, at once inquired, what sort of 
lecture they had heard, and Tom, promptly explained to him, its nature 
and effect. It happened to be on a subject with which the doctor him- 
self was not perfectly conversant, and therefore, the books were referred 
to, in order that the whole of its ramifications might appear. The ex- 
amination of these books, and the arguments to which that eacamination 
led, lasted nearly two hours; during the whole of which time, Mrs. De- 
lolme and Aunt Eleanor were discussing the respective merits of the 
various tract societies, to the whole of which Mrs. Delolme contended 
eveiy christian lady ought to subscribe. 

Immediately, however, the clock had struck twelve, the books were 
closed, and the conversation ended. Mrs. Delolme rang the bell, and 
the servants appeared; and when they had taken their places, she read 
the prayers of the evening, in tones, by which, in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, the puritans would have been charmed. 

This ceremony ended, the servants withdrew, and when Tom and 
Sylvester had taken their leave, they retired — ^nominally to rest, but 
actually to the study; at the door of which«-as James couldn't get in — 
they found a cold chicken, for— as it subsequently appeared^— « pigeon 
pie was not to be had. This, liowcver, answered the purpose very well ; 
and when Tom had produced two bottles of stout, they commenced in 
style, the work of demolition. 

Being anxious to have the benefit of his opinion upon the subject, 
Sylvester now thought that he would at once explain to Tom what had 
occurred that evening between him and Julia. 

"Tom," said he, "you know the world better than I do; you have 
had more experience ; you are a more close observer-—" 

" Here take this leg," said Tom, " there isd't buch od it, add dod't let 
ujB have ady bore fide speeches." 

" But I wish to put a question-*^ serious question-— a question which 
you can, but I cannot, answer." 

" Ady thidg about adatoby ?" 

"No." 

"^Whatisit, thed?" 
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'Til explain. Suppose that one of these evenings, Julia, of whom 
you have been speaking to night, were to take her most valuable 
ring from her finger, a^ beg your acceptance of it; would you ac-r 
cept it?" 

^' Suppose,'* replied Tom, '' that tliis chicked, which we have just beed 
puUidg Hterally hbb frob libb, were to start up whole, add, shakidg its 
feathers, ask us what o^clock it was; would you tell it ?^ 

"Nay, that's impossible!" 

"I hold the vnid case to be just as possible as the other. Were I to 
ask her to accept a ridg, there wouldd't be a great deal of doubt about 
the batter ; but the idea of her askidg be to accept wud of her, is too rich 
for ady bad's stobach." 

"I don't know that," returned Sylvester calmly; "I merely said, sup- 
pose — ^I put it so^-^euppoae she were earnestly to beg your acceptance of 
a ring, would you have it?" 

" WeU, I dod't exactly kdow— but I thidk I should." 

"You think you would! come to the point; would you or would you 
not, under such circumstances refuse it T 

"Do, I woulddV replied Tom J " Td take it." 

" Very well. Now, while you were conversing with your fiiends this 
evening, she b^ged of me to accept this ring, and to keep it in remem- 
brance of her." 

" Is it possible ! What Julia !" 

" Yes. I at first refused; but at length I consented to accept it, on 
condition that she would allow me to present her with something of 
equal value. She agreed to this, and here is the ring. Now what do 
you think of it?" 

"Why, you abaze be! I thought there was sobethidg goidg od at 
the tibe! — ^but I couldd't have ibagided this possible. I say, by boy," 
he added, gravely, " be caiefiil. This towd is studded with rub udsP 

"But she is most amiable: have you not said?— kind hearted and 
virtuous?" 

"I do dot believe that there's a bore virtuous girl id the udiverse! 
Still she bay be artful. She bay have sobe latedt desigd: what I be- 
lieve her to be add what she is, bay be diabetrically opposite. All I say 
is, by boy, be od your guard. This bay be but a draw. Dod't be 
fixed. Were she id a bore respectable positiod, it wouldd't batter so 
buch, but as it is — " 

"A more respectable position!" echoed Sylvester. "Is it not respect- 
able in the correct sense of the term? and have you not shown that none 
can blame her for being, under the circumstances, in that position?" /CT 

"Yes, by boy: still, the sphere frob which a bad takes a wife is 
looked at bore thad that id which he hibself bay have boved." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Sylvester, " do not imagine I'm going to marry the 
girl! Don't imagine that Fm in love with her! for I am not! She's 
very amiable, very elegant, very fascinating, and very gracefuJ, but as 
for being in love with her ! — ^the idea never entered my imagination." 

" I'b glad to hear it," said Tom. " All I said was— add all I wish to 
repeat is— be od your guard!" 
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'^ Of course/' said Sylvester, ''you see the propriety of not mentioning 
ibis circumstance to any creature living.'* 

"If you kdew be better, by boy," replied Tom, "you wouldd't thidk 
that observatiod at all decessary. But dow for the bachide," he added, 
going to the trap. " Let's set this gedUebad, add thed we'll go to bed." 

" You'll lock the door when we go out, of course?" suggested Sylvester. 

"Do! dot a bit of it! It bay, you kdow, be wud of our fellows. If 
we leave the door oped, we shidl catch hib either way— <lod't you see?" 

Sylvester acknowledged the wisdom of pursuing that course, and they 
set die trap, so that the slightest touch would cause the spring to operate 
at once ; and when Tom had earnestly expressed his conviction that 
that machine would vindicate his honour, he set aside the things and 
saw Sylvester to his room, at the door of which, he bade him adieu for 
the night. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



THE MAN-TRAP. 



That night, Kinety-nine kept a sharp look-out: his look-out, in 
fact, was remarkably sharp : he never looked out more sharply. He 
crept into door-ways, peeped round comers, and ran behind cabs, that 
he might not be seen. He was very wide awake — nay enthusiastic! 
Didn't he wish for about half a chance!— didn't he pray for Tom's 
appearance upon the parapet ! He had, it is true, been paid for the 
blow he received from Tom on the preceding night; but he panted for 
revenge ! Revenge was his object: the attainment of which would have 
made him happy. Oh ! if he could but have caught him 1 — ^but he 
couldn't: he couldn't see him: he couldn't see any one there. Still, he 
inspired a most lively hope — ^the hope of catching him some blessed 
night in a state of intoxication. Wouldn't he serve him out then — 
wouldn't he stick his knuckles into his throat^— wouldn't he knock him 
about with his truncheon — wouldn't he drag him to the station like a 
dog ! Perhaps he wouldn't — ^which, being interpreted, means that there 
was nothing apocryphal about it. That night, however, he was doomed 
to disappointment. The object of his hot and inextinguishable hate 
would not even appear at the window — ^he, therefore, concluded that he 
was afraid, and said so, with an air of triumph. 

The morning came. Tom had slept soundly. He had not been dis- 
turbed: he had heard no noise. He, therefore, on waking, feared that 
he should not have the power that day of taking his honour out of the 
gaol of suspicion, knowing well that his mother would not accept bail. 
He, however, thought it right to go up and have a look, and having 
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slipped on his thingi, he did go up, and beheld with amazement his 
man — ^his own man — ^his own skeleton^-in the trap, leaning deliberately 
upon the sill of the open window with a book in its hand, a German 
pipe in its mouth, and an empty stout bottle and glass by its side. 

Tom looked-H}f course he looked !— -but he looked with an expression 
of mingled marvel and mirth. He couldn't tell at all what to nudce of it. 

'' I say, old fellow," he at length exclaimed, '< what are you up to 
there?" 

The skeleton answered him not. 

'< You seeb," said Tom, <'to be doidg it rather browdl" 

The skeleton made no reply. 

'' Have you hurt your 1^ at all, old fellow?" 

The skeleton maintained a most contemptuous silence. 

"Well," said Tom, "if ever there was a rub go this is wudl" and, 
approaching the skeleton, he burst into a loud roar of laughter. 

" Syl must see this," said he, as soon as the first burst had subsided ; 
and rushing down, he dashed into Sylvester's room, and, on finding 
him asleep, shook him violently. 

" What's the matter? \\Tiat'8 the matter?" cried Sylvester. 

"Here's a go, by boy!— cobe alodg." 

" Have you caught him?" 

"Yes, he's id the trap! — cobe alodg." 

Sylvester instantly drew on his trousers and followed Tom, who con- 
tinued to roar. 

" There you are !" said Tom, as Sylvester entered the study. " There 
he is! That's the swell l-^fast as a four-year-old! That's a go, isd't 
it? Wliat do you thidk of that?" 

Sylvester knew not exactly what to think of it ! He thought it very 
odd. He examined the skeleton from head to foot Its leg was fixed 
in the trap fast enough — ^but how did it get there? That was the only 
problem to be solved. 

"It's very strange," said he. "I can't understand it!" 

"Udderstadd it!" cried Tom, "who cad? Surely this was dot the 
swell that was cuttidg his capers od the parapet! Yet it seebs as if hc*d 
beed about to repeat the sabe gabe, got caught, add thed ibagided that 
he bight as well edjoy hibself id this way as dot! As to his sbokidg: 
that's hubbug. He hasd't the bellows to do it." 

"Nor could he hold much stout," said Sylvester, "and yet the bottle's 
empty." 

"There's sobe trick here," said Tom, "safe to be a trick. But dod't 
touch hib-— let hib be as he is. The goverdor shall see hib: perhaps 
he^ll be able to bake sobethidg out of it. Let's go add dress: by that 
tibo he'll be dowd. Dow,'* he added, addressing the skeleton, "If you 
have ady bore of your dodsedce — ^if you bove to your old quarters, be- 
fore we cobe back agaid — ^I'll burder you." 

They then left the room, and having locked the door securely, pro- 
ceeded to dress; and when that job had been simultaneously achieved, 
they went down stairs together, and found in the bfc^kfast-parlouf 
Mrs, DeloUnci Aunt Eleanor, and the doctor, 
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''Odly just cobe up/' said Tom, addressing the doctor, '^odly cobe. 
Such a gabe.** 

'* What is amiss ?*^ inquired Mrs. Delohne. 

" Odly cobe idto by study. Tve caught hib." 

'* You have?'* cried the doctor. 

<' Just cobe add look." 

The doctor followed him and Sylvester on the instant, and Mrs. 
Delolme took the ana of Aunt Eleanor and hastily followed the doctor. 

Having reached the room door, Tom unlocked it at once, and having 
thrown the door open, exclaimed, *^ There dow, what do you thidk of that?'* 

The doctor looked at the skeleton and smiled. 

"What is all this?" said he; "what is the meaning of it, Tom?'' 

^' The beadidg,'' replied Tom, "is this. Beidg adzious to catch that 
idsade swell who was cuttidg about the other dight od the parapet, 
I bought this bachide, add havidg set it last dight, this is all I, at pre- 
sedt, have got for by buddy.'' 

"Oh! "Hiomas — ^Thomas!" cried Mrs* Delolme, raising her hands in 
a state of mind bordering on despair. 

"What's the batter?" said Tom. 

"Oh!" replied Mrs. Delohne, with a sigh. "Oh! Thomas— Thomas." 

"Why, what do you bead?" 

"That ever I should have such a son!" 

"Very good," said Tom; "but what is it you bead?" 

"Do you mean to say," replied Mrs. Delohne, "Thomas! Do you 
mean to say that you did not yourself place that figure there, in order 
that we might believe that it caused that unhallowed disturbance the 
night before last?" 

"Well," ezcUumed Tom, "that beats alL I'd better go to bed add 
sleep, add keep there. I'b victibised every way. What! Do you bead 
to say that you believe that I could bake byself such a codsubbate dod- 
key as to cobe up here id the biddle of the dight to place by bad id 
such a positiod as that, to idspire the belief that it was he who was 
cuttidg about od the parapet?" 

Of all people on earth religious enthusiasts are at once the most 
credulous and the most sceptical: they readily believe evcrjrthing 
ascribable to human nature that is vile, and as readily disbelieve every- 
thing connected with hiunan natiu*e that is good. Mrs. Delolme, there- 
ibrc, did believe that Tom liad placed the skeleton there with a view to 
deceive them, and when she had told liim that she believed this, Tom 
said that he was done. 

"I'll dot say adother word," ho added; "dot adother syllable. If 
you'll believe that, there's dothidg bad you'll ^ot believe," 

"Of course," said the doctor, "you found this skeleton in that 
position?" 

" Of course I did," replied Tom. " Do you thidk that I should be 
such ad idiot as to throw away by buddy upod this bachide for the pui-- 
pose of stickidg by bad id it thus? I call it hard to be suspected id 
ibis bftdder: very hard; it isd't the tbidg— it's dothidg like the thick; 
IW9d»tb«y^it!" 
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<< If, as yon say/' observed the doctor — " and Fve not the slightest 
doubt you speak the truth, Tom — if, as you say, you found things as 
they are, there is something mysterious about it.** 

<* I declare to you, upod by hodour," said Tom, '^ that thidgs were as 
they are whed I edter^ the roob, add that frob the tibe Syl add I left 
it last dight, till I foudd the thidgs here as they are, I dever got out of 
by bed." 

^* Oh, / am quite satisfied, Tom," said the doctor, '^ as far at least as 
you are concerned; but it's strange — ^very strange! Just ring the bell." 

The bell was rung and James appeared. 

'* James," said the doctor, <' have you been in this room during the 
night?" 

'* Me, sir? No, sir. 

<' Now, speak the truth. Jib," said Tom, fiercely, " or I pitch you out 
of the widdow od suspiciod." 

'^ Upon my word, sir, I haven't: I haven't as true as Fm alive." 

"Very well," said the doctor; " that will do." 

James then retired, and they looked at each other with varied ex- 
pressions of doubt and dismay. 

<' It is," observed Sylvester, '' of course, inconceivable that the skele- 
ton could have got there by itself." 

'^ As idcodceivable," said Tom, '' as that he was the swell who yras 
cuttidg about od the parapet." 

''What is the meaning of this?" inquired Aimt Eleanor. ''Tou 
speak of a person having been on the parapet. What do you mean." 

'* Since you know so much, dear," rephed Mrs. Delolme, "FU explain 
all to you by and bye." 

''Well," said the doctor, "I can make nothing of it at presetii. 
Perhaps after breakfast some light may appear. Come," he added, "let 
us go down. Lock the door, Tom, and keep the key in your pocket." 

Tom did so, and as they were going down stairs, he said privately to 

Slvester, " Victibised agaid! Sure to have the luck of itl If there's 
/ luck stirridg, Fb just as safe to have it as St. Paul's Churchyaid is 
to have the widd." 

Now it strangely enough happened, that while they were at breakfiist, 
the Rev. Mr. Bouse was at breakfast too, and it also happened that he 
had no sooner finished his first cup of cofiee than Sylvester's letter 
arrived. 

"London," said he, musingly looking at the post-mark; "from tliat 
kind creature of course! ^d yet," he added, taming to the super- 
scription, " it is not her writing. Tut! bless my life; now whose hand 
can it be? Fve seen it before! — ^I know the hand well! — ^well, now, 
that's very strange. The seal too— a boar's head— that is not her crest ! 
But the writing! — that's the point! Now whose can it be?" 

The reverend gentleman took up an egg — ^not conceiving that that 
would assist him; but he took up an egg and broke it, chiefly in order 
that his memorpr might have some refreshment. But no: that memory 
of his failed hun: he could not remember whose writing it was, nor 
could he conjecture ; but as it occurred to him, at length, that if he were 
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to breftk the seal he might in an instant ascertain, he opened the letter^ 
and when he saw from whom it came, he at once recollected the hand. 

Bnt of all the extraordinaiy expressions into which a man's counte* 
nance erer jet was tortured, his were the most extraordinary, and at the 
same time perhaps the most rapidly varied, when he saw what that letter 
contained. 

Having read the first sentence — ^which opened the whole case—he 
turned to the fire and violently poked it. lie then read the next, and, 
albeit the word " stout " provoked something like a smile, while the ex- 
pression of the highest confidence in his judgment was, as far as it went, 
agreeable, the strongest feelings he experienced — ^the feelings which pre- 
vailed — the feelings which were in the ascendant throughout— were those 
of wonder and vexation. He knew not why he should be vexed. It 
was amazing, certainly — at least, to him it appeared amazing — ^that she 
should have entertained the thought of entering into the marriage state: 
but then why should the circimistance vex him? He really couldn't 
tell. He didn't know. And yet one of the strongest feelings with which 
it had inspired him was that of vexation. 

''Tut! bless my life r he exclaimed; ''who would have thought it? 
Tcha!—> well!— married. Bless my heart alive. Tche! — ^What a 
singular thing! Married! God bless me. Tcha! — ^I must be off, sir!— 
be off! Tchu! the strangest thing I ever heard of. Tche! — ^I never 
was more surprised. Well, that does astonish me. Tcha!-— Bless my 
soul. Well, so it is! There's no time to be lost!" 

Having delivered himself fitfully thus, the reverend gentleman rang 
the bell, and when he had hastily directed the servant to fill his carpet- 
bag with shirts, stockings, shoes, cravats, shaving machinery, and so on, 
he wrote a note to a reverend friend in the vicinity, requesting him to 
officiate during his absence. 

Again he rang the bell. 

" Tell Jones," said he, when the servant appeared, " to put the horse 
iiH Tm going to town. Tell him to be quick, or we shaU miss the 
coach !" 

He then went up to dress ; and when all had been prepared, he dashed 
through the village at a more rapid rate than he had ever dashed through 
that village before. 

"Hollo!" said Obadiah, as he and Pokey saw him pass. "What's 
Ted up to now? There's something in the wind. You saw his carpet- 
bag, didn't you? What's the odds he isn't going after his Rosalie? I'll 
bet you what you like, she's been down here, incog! — I'll bet you what 
jou like, he has seen her, and finding that he couldn't carry his games 
on in a place like this without exciting observation, sent her to London, 
where he is off to now! Come, I'll bet you what you like of it— come I" 

" He's off somewhere," said Pokey. 

" Of course, he is! And isn't it disgusting? Isn't it enough to make 
one's hair stand on end? I see it all clearly. It fructifies in my mind 
readily enough. / see the manoeuvre. Yet these are the men we bow 
and scrape to— these are the men we pamper and praise! But just 
look you here, if we haven't before long a rattler, my boy, Til eat grass 
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like a cowl 8are to have it-Hsafe^-^-it must oome: and do you mark 
my words, let it come when it will^ aU of that kidney may look out for 
sqnalls. What, do you suppose that, because Johmiy Bull is an ass 
now, he'll be an ass always? The idea is rotten. No; just look you 
here now, and do you mind this: no sooner are the people's eyes a litUe 
matters open — ^no sooner have they got out the dust that has blinded 
them ever since Peter the Great's time^-'^than down comes a regular 
amalgamating battery, that'll stalk through the land, and sweep ererj- 
thing before it. There'll be no swindles-^no petty-larceny plundering 
proud pick-pocketing pensioners-^ no placemen— «&o pnedtciafW^io 
poverty then: bribery and corruption wiU then be struck flat; and if 
ever they're suffered to rise again, it'll be the people's fault. We shall 
then see how such men as Teddy Bonse'll stand. They won't have 'em 
at no prioe-^no more they don't ought. They'll be swept clean away*-* 
as old Boney once said, when he went out to welt the invaders^-^swept 
clean from the face of the earth, and sent after their French girls— their 
Rosalies— pretty dears! There, if I'd my will, I'd have a rope to reach 
from one steeple to another, and string 'em all up in a Itunp. I'd do it 
wholesale — I wouldn't mince the matter with them : I'd rid the earth of 
them at once, and then the mass of money which they swallow up 
would go into the pockets of the poor. As for Teddy Rouse-«^wby, it's 
awful to see a man in his situation at this game* Here's a man running 
after French girls openly and in the face of day, and yet'-^look you here 
— wc pay that man expressly to teach us morality. I mean to say it's 
monstrous. Isn't it, now, dreadful? When you come to look at it, isn't 
it disgusting?" 

" It's all very well what you say," replied Pokey; " but you've been a 
preaching without any text!" • 

^* Text!" exclaimed Obadiah. '^ Ted is my text^-H)omipiion*s my text 
— ^immorality's my text — ^national swindling's my text^^revolution's my 
text ! Everything's my text, when I see men like Teddy Rouse going at 
this rate." 

" At what rate?" 

** At what rate? Why, running after Rosalies VI 

'' You don't know, in this case, that it is so." 

" Not know ! You're a Tory: I always thought you were a Tory— 
not know?" 

" You only guess." 

" I'll tell you what 111 do: I'll bet you what you like of it!" 

" Bet me? You know I never bet." 

" I'll bet you five shillings of it : now, there !" 

"But how can you prove it?" 

"Never you mind—/'// prove it!" 

" But when?" 

" Within eight-and-forty hours." 

" Then blame my buttons,'' cried Pokey, " if I don't take you, Alw 
then — there's my crown." 

" No, I aha'n't put down the money: let it be till the bet's decided. 
Mind you, I'm to prove that Ted's now gone to London." 
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^' You are to prove that he's now gone after some girl, and that that 
girrs name is Rosalie." 

"Not a bit of it— there you quibble* No; the bet*s off— Fll not bet 
with any man who quibbles." 

"I don't at all quibble: but I didn't think you would make such a 
bet as that." 

" Look you here/* said Obadiah ; " you'll tiun up a Tory— now mark 
yon that* IVe long had my suspicions ; but if you don't rote for the 
fructifying Tories, at the very next election, you'll wholly surprise me, 
I'm ashamed of you, Pokey, as true as I'm alive ; and so I'll leave you 
to your reflections. Qood day.** 

As Obadiah left, Pokey smiled; knowing well, that although he 
couldn't compete with him in talking, he had but to pin him to a point 
and he was done. 

During the whole of that morning, Mrs. Delolme and Aunt Eleanor 
were conversing on the subject of supernatural appearances, wMch is at 
all times^ and especially with the ladies, a proUfio and highly intei-est- 
ing theme. The conversation sprang, of course, out of that morning's 
marvel ; aad although Mrs. Delolme had entertained the belief that Tom 
had himself placed the skeleton there, she felt herself eventually con- 
strained to admit that it was possible^ust possible — that the spirit 
which formerly inhabited that skeleton had caused it to walk to the win- 
doir alone. Bhe would, however, give no opinion on the i)oint: that 
she reserved until she had consulted Mr. TeiTe. She was sure that he 
would be able to settle the question; and, as she felt that he was in- 
spired — as she religiously believed that he had divine authority for every 
word be uttered— 4t was, in her judgment, altogether impossible that 
any opiiiion which he might express upon arty subject could Y^e wrong. 
CKhe^ therefore, calmly waited to consult her oracle. But the feelings of 
Aunt Eleanor were of a more distressuig caste : the mystery affected her 
far more deeply. The idea of a spirit-^if a spirit it really were-*follow- 
ing her thus, and being visible only when 6he was neai* — ^inspired her 
with the most intense feelings of alarm. Iler thoughts again reverted 
to her broken-hearted brother. The death-l)cd scene was again before 
her: she again heard his last declaration of innocence ; and as lier former 
flpprehensionSf that, to comfort her, he had uttered a falsehood with his 
dying breath, again came strong upon her, her affliction was poignant in 
the extreme^ This, however, she thought it prudent to conceal from 
Mrs. Delolme. She had no confidence in hei' judgment. She could not 
fipeak to her as to an affectionate friend; she could not mibosom herself 
freely; she was not a friend to whom she could open her whole heart, 
knowing well that if she did, instead of deriving consolation, she should 
be rendered still more wretched. She was, therefore, on that point 
silent. She conversed, indeed, freely on the subject of supematiu*al 
appearances in general, but the immediate source of her own peculiar 
sorrows she did not disclose. 

At the same time the doctor, Tom, and Sylvester were conversing on 
the same subject, but in a more philosophical strain, in the study. The 
idea of there being anything supernatural in the removal of the skeleton 
from the position in which it usually stood to the trap, they unanimously 
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repudiated as boing utterly absurd. They all felt that it had been re- 
moved by some one: on that point they liad not the slightest doubt; 
the only question with them was, who hfid removed it? Various were 
their conjectures, and, as is customary in such cases, very conflicting; 
but those which appeared to them to be most probable, were at lengtli 
reduced to two: one being, that it was a trick of one of the servants, and 
the other, that the thing had been done by the man whom the police- 
man saw the previous night on the parapet. The latter was suggested 
by Sylvester himself. 

''For,'* said he, ''although it is clear that had he jumped stnught 
down from the window he would have been caught in the trap himself, 
it is also clear that, by going on one side, or even over the trap, he must 
necessarily have escaped it. I have no doubt that he did ei^er one or 
the other, and that, subsequently finding the trap set for him, he placed 
the skeleton in it, and made it assume the position in which it was 
found." 

" WeU," said the doctor, " that certainly appears to be reasonable, as 
fai* as it goes ; but what could be the man's object in coming here? That 
is the point which puzzles me.*' 

" It might be idleness merely," said Sylvester; " or what, perhaps, he 
would call fun. He is clearly a fanciful fellow. The position in which 
he placed the figures before, and especially that in which this is now, 
tend to prove that if his object be not purely fun, he imagines he has 
some fun in him." 

" If I catch hib," said Tom, " I'll show hib a little bore fud. He 
shall hibself look fiiddy, before IVe dode \nth hib." 

" Well," said the doctor, " we have come to this point, and it appears 
to be the most reasonable at which we can arrive. We must endeavoiu* 
now to prevent a recurrence of these tricks, and I think that we shall 
at once attain that object by having the window barred." 

" Doe," said Tom, " dod't bar the widdow yet. I wadt to catch hib; 
add that I shall catch hib, Fll bet ted to wud." 

" WeU," said the doctor, smiling, " if you should happen to catch him, 
and you find that fun is his only object, you must, in the administration 
of your justice, be merciful." 

" Oh ! rU be berciful," replied Tom. *' Dothidg that he ever had id 
the shape of bercy shall surpass it. Til give hib such ad out-add-out 
dose of bercv, that a bile off people shall hear hib proclaib how pecu- 
liarly berciml I ab." 

The doctor smiled, and left the study, when Tom and Sylvester re- 
placed the male skeleton in its former position, and busied themselves 
about the bones of the female, until they w^re sunmioned to dinner. 

As usual, the dinner went off flatly: for although the doctor chatted 
— and that sometimes gaily too— no one else did; Mrs. DeLohne w<mld 
not; Aunt Eleanor could not; and while Tom dared not, Sylvester 
thought he ought not. When, therefore, the ladies had retired, not only 
Tom and Sylvester, but the doctor himself, felt much relieved, and, 
after a pleasurable and profitable discussion — ^profitable especially, in a 
professional point of view — Tom and Sylvester left to attend that even- 
ing's lecture. 
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'' Welly" said Sjlyester, on leaying the bouse, '' what am I to present to 
this poor girl? The thing had better be done at once. What is it to be?*' 

" Oh !" replied Tom, " bake her a presedt of adother ridg." 

^ She appears to have an abundance of them already.*' 

" What id the jewellery lide has she dot ad abuddadce of?** returned 
Tom; " chaids, brooches, decklaces, carridgs — ^I cad*t thidk of adythidg 
of the sort that she has dot got.** 

" Had she a bracelet on last night?** 

" The very thidg ! I rebebber dow she hat doe bracelets.** 

" Then we had better go and buy a pair at once.** 

They went accordingly into the first jewc]ler*s shop they came to, and 
having fixed upon a pair of a chaste and elegant pattern, they purchased 
them, and then went direct to the hospital. * 

Now, before they arrived — ^before they could have arrived there, a 
cab drew up to the door of Dr. Delolme, and when the driver had given 
his customary knock — ^a knock which quite frightened the occupant of 
the cab, who felt really very nervous on being announced in a style 
which he conceived to be so dreadfully distingue — James canie to the 
door, and then went to the cab, and, having satisfactorily answered two 
questions, was presented with the card of ^e Reverend Edward Rouse. 
James opened the door for the reverend gentleman to alight, and he 
alighted ; and drew out his purse. The fare was a shilling, but as he 
had been, by that knock, convinced that the driver conceived him to be 
some highly important personage, he gave him half a crown: which was 
very incorrect of the reverend gentleman, for, had that cabman known 
why the extra fare was given, he*d have subsequently split, if he hadn*t 
smashed in, every door it became his duty to knock at. The reverend 
gentleman, however, unconscious of that fact, gave the half-crown, and, 
having followed James in, was shown into one of the parlours. 

" Good gracious!'* exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, when James had delivered 
the card; "is it possible?'* 

" Anything the matter, my dear?" inquired Mrs. Delolme. 

"I fear there is something,'* replied Aimt Eleanor; "I very much 
fear it, for Mr. Rouse, of whom you have heard me speak, dear, has come 
imexpectedly from Cotherstone.** 

"Indeed!** exclaimed Mrs. Delohne; "Tm quite delighted. Pray do 
not let him go, dear, until you have introduced him.*' 

Aunt Eleanor left the room; and on entering the parlour, she at once 
grasped the hands of the reverend gentleman, with an expression of cor- 
diality mingled with apprehension. 

"My dear, dear friendl'* she exclaimed. "Why, when did you arrive?" 

"I came by the coach," replied the reverend gentleman; "the same 
coach as that which you came by.** 

"Well: I'm much pleased to see you: is all right at home?** 

"Oh! quite right: quite right! Why, really,** he added, with a play- 
ful expression, " you must, indeed you must, be very wicked, for sinc^ 
you left us, the village has been as tranquil as possible: no noises, no 
annoyances, no apparitions: no; nothing at all of the sort.** 

Aunt Eleanor was sad. She could have wept ; but would not do so theUi 

"Well now,*' he continued, "I only came this evening just to say, 
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how i'ye do, an4 to l^t you know that X bad arrived. I'll call in the 
morning: what time shidl I call?" 

'^ Oh, as early as you please! but you are not going yet?" 

"Yes; ril call in the morning: we shall then be more tranquil. You 
haye much to say to me, and I have much to say to you. In the morn- 
ing we^ll talk over everything calmly.'* 

" But I really cannot permit you to leave me in such haste. Copie 
into the drawing-room— come." 

" No, no, my dear madam; you perhaps have a party." 

" No, indeed, we have not: there's only Mrs. De^olme^ who is exceed- 
ingly anions to be introduced to you. The doctor is unfortunately out 
now, but he will be in presently: Sylvester, too, will be in very soon: 
therefore, come, my dear sir — ^nay, you really must cpme. M^^* 
Delolme, I know, will scold me, if you go without allowing ni0 the 
pleasure of introducing you to her.'' 

'^ Well, my dear madam, if you are sure that I*m not intruding, I 
shall be happy to be introduced to that lady. I canuot," he added, 
playiully, and at the same time pressing both her hands in a style which, 
for him, was extremely unusual, '^ I cannot — nor will I cause ifou to be 
scolded. I may scold you myself— that, perhaps, J mai/ do — ^but jpou 
must not be scolded by any one else." 

Atmt Eleanor smiled-^she didn't at all understand what he meant, 
still she smiled; and, having conducted hin^ into the drawing-room, 
presented him at once to Mrs. Delolme, who received him, gracefully it 
is tine, but ^vitli that excessive formality which fr-eeaes. The reverend 
gentleman was awed! The severity of her expression had at first the 
effect of blocking up all conversation. Aunt Eleanor, however, at 
length broke the ice, and until the return of the doctor a stream of reli- 
gious discourse flowed freely. 

While they were thus engaged, Tom and Sylvester were listening 
with laudable attention to a highly important pathological lecture, 
diuring the delivery of which neither Julia nor the brackets were, for 
one moment, thought of. At the conclusion, however, both were in- 
stantly remembered, and Sylvester, taking Tom's ^rm, proceeded at once 
to the bar of the Bull, accompanied, as usual, by half-a-dozen friends. 

As they entered, Julia was looking anxiously at tb^ clock, for about 
the fiftieth time in^the coui'se of ten minutes, but when she saw Syl- 
vester, her heart leaped with joy, although she felt mpre than pver 
embarrassed. 

Sylvester bowed and slightly smiled, and as he smiled she blessed hiw. 

Having managed, mechanically, to supply the demands of the noiay 
students, she retreated to the other end of die bar, when Tom, perceiving 
that Sylvester had not been supplied, cried, " Hollo, herel Wh^ do 
you bead? What's by friedd dode? Isd't he to have ady?" 

''Really," ssjid Julia, coming forward in a tremor, tmd addr^siag 
Sylvester, " upon my word, I beg pardon: pray forgive me." 

" I see how it is," said Tom, as Sylvester was endeavouring to con- 
vince her that it really was a matter of no moment: "you are in love 
with Bob Topps." 

" Why, of cowrse," cried Bob Topps, a short, stout, stumpy stqd^at, 
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«lu> spirted a comical conical hat! ^' That all the world knows. We are 
goipg to tie up as soon a» I've passed/* 

Julia smiled and retreated again. 

The students now entered into an »tnimfi#/¥l discussion upon a point 
to which, in the course of the leoture, particular reference had been 
made, and when Sylvester found that they were much too intent upon 
the subject to notice hinij he made a signal for Julia to apf^roach. 

*^Now," said he, '< you must perfi^rm your pnHnise by accepting these 
from fw." 

Julia took the bracelets, placed them in her bosom, and pressed them 
to her heart, and having taken liis hand with a fervent expression, 
exclaimed, " God bless youP' 

Tom, although apparently engaged in the discussion, saw all that 
passed, and shortly afterwards expressed himself precisely to this effect: 
" Dow, by boy, tibe's up, we bust bizzle — ^are you ready W' 

*' Quite,'* returned Bylvester; << quite." 

'< Thed we'll be off. Good (light! ' ho added, addressing the students; 
" I shall see you to-borrow." 

*f To-borrow bordidg," said Bob Topps, ^* or to-borrow dight, Teb?'* 

Hereupon there was a laugh — a loud laugh — among the students, and 
diuring its eontinuanoe, Bylvester shook hands with Julia, who was in 
consequence overjoyed, and having said, ** Qood night!" left the house 
with Tom. 

^' rU tell you what it is,*' said Tom, *< that girl's id love with you. 
Dothidg cad be clearer thad that. But it wod't do, Syl. Doe, that'll 
dever do.** 

" What will never do?" 

^^ Why, it'll dever do hr you to be caught, Syl, id that trap.** 

'^ Caught in that trapT echoed Sylvester. '^ There's an end of it. 
I have accepted a present from her, and she has accepted a present from 
me — that settles it." 

^' Yes, by boy, that settles it certaidly as &r as it goes; but if you 
codtidue to go there, by foo^, you'll owise her to believe that you are 
desperately id love wi^ her. 

*' Well, then, I had better go there no mc^eJ* 

'^ Why doe bad has a right to cause a girl to believe that he's id love 
with her udless he intedds to barry her. 

" Very true: and as of course I have no such intention, I had better 
net go there again." 

*^Why I should soy," observed Tom, '^that you'd fly at a litde 
higher gabe thad a barbaid." 

** I have no contempt for her because she is a barmaid. That which 
y<m told me last night, Tom, convinced me that she ought now to be in 
a better position. I would not trifle with the fbelings oi such a girl; 
I would not raise hq)es which eould never be reidised. I am sorry now 
that I went there at all; but the matter is settled: I go there no more." 

" She's ad artful card do doubt," said Tom, " add if you give her a 
chadcc she bay addoy you, which wouldd't be pleasadt : it wouldd't for 
idstadce be pleasadt at all were she to cobe sobe fide bordidg to have a 
chat with the old ladies ! ^ Where do you live, dear ?* by bother would 
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ask— * At the Bull;— * What's the Bull?'— * A public-house.'— * Add 
what are you, dear ?' — ' Tb the barbaid.' Wouldd't the old swell oped 
her eyes ! Sedd I bay live, what a look she'd have for her ! Doe it 
wouldd't do at all to give her a chadce of goidg there, which she bight, 
add perhaps would do, to addoy you." 

That Tom did not do justice to Julia is clear, but he giuned hiA point, 
and the subject dropped. 

On reaching home, Sylvester, when he heard of the arrival of his reve- 
rend Mend, was delighted and amazed. 

" Who is it, Syl?" inquired Tom. 

"Mr. Rouse." 

« Mr. Rouse: ah! who's he ?" 

« The Reverend Mr. Rouse." 

" Oh: a parson: ah: / shall go idto by study. Jib, bridg be sobe 
coffee up there. 

" But you'll come in and speak to him of course," cried Sylvester. 

" Doe, Syl, I dod't like parsod's id private. They are all very well 
id the pulpit, but id a roob I cad't bear theb." 

" Oh, but he's such a very nice fellow. I'm sure you'll be pleased 
with him. Do come in." 

" Well, I'll go id with you; but if he be adythidg at all like the crew 
whob we used to have here, I shall cut it id a bobedt." 

They then entered the drawing-room, and Sylvester seized the reve- 
rend gentleman by the hand, and having shaken it heartily, introduced 
Tom. 

" Well!" exclaimed Sylvestej, " this is unexpected. Why, I'd no idea 
of your coming to town. 

" I had no idea of it myself, till this morning," returned the reverend 
gentleman, inferring at once that they wished it to appear that his visit 
was quite unexpected. 

" And did you leave the village pretty quiet ?" resumed Sylvester. 
" Have any ghosts been seen by the people since we left ?" 

" No : all has been tranquil — ^perfectly tranquil." 

" By the by, Mr. Rouse," observed Mrs. Delolme, " what is your opi- 
nion of supematui-al appearances— of visions— K>f ghosts ? Do you think 
that they are really ever seen ?*' 

" I have not the slightest doubt upon the subject," replied the reve- 
rend gentleman. 

" Doe bad," said Tom, to whom the reverend gentleman seemed to 
appeal — **^ that is, doe idtellectual bad, I should thidk, cad have dow the 
ghost of a doubt about that." 

" I have mpelf seen one," resumed the reverend gentleman— and 
Tom privately intimated to Sylvester that he had nearly put his foot in 
it — " I have seen one enter a room, walk deliberately across it, look 
about, turn, and then walk deliberately back— as distinctly as I see you 
before me." 

" And it is, I suppose, impossible," said Mrs. Delolme, " for you to 
have been in a reverie at the time ?" 

" Quite impossible— Kjuite. 

" I mean, you could not have seen it in imagination, merely?'^ 
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'' Certainly not Had I been alone I might bare doubted— I might 
hatre donbted eyen the eridence of my own'.senses — ^I should hare been 
then inclined to believe that I had seen it merely in imagination; but 
I was not alone: I was with one who had no imagination in him!—- 
pardon the expression — I mean my gardener, whose mind I belieye to 
be as destitute of imagination as it is possible for the mind of a man to 
be." 

'^ And may I ask, did to see it?" inquired the doctor. 

"He did, as distinctly as I saw it myself.*^ 

'' And had you any proof that it was not flesh and blood?'* 

'^ Why Icannot say that I had any actual proo/." 

" Neither you nor your servant attempted to touch it?" 

'*No, neither attempted to touch it." 

'' Did it make any noise as it walked along?'* 

" Not more than you or I should make without our boots." 

" But as much you think?" 

'' I should say quite as much." 

" Then there must, I submit, have been something more than spirit 
about it." 

" I believe not. The noise indeed might have been imaginary; but 
the appearance of the figure I am satisfied was not" 

''Well," said the doctor, ''these things are extraordinary: many 
equally extraordinary things have been accounted for; but as many 
have occurred for which we cannot account, we must view this as being 
one of them." 

The time had now arrived when the reverend gentleman thought it 
prudent to depart. He had previously been engaged by the doctor to dine 
with them on the morrow, but while taking leave of Aunt Eleanor, he 
promised to call upon her early in the morning. 

Almost immediately after he had left, Mrs. Delolme, who was very 
highly pleased with hun, rang the bell for prayers, and when they had 
been read, Tom and Sylvester retired to the study. • James had pro- 
vided a pound of German sausage for them this time, and a couple of 
bottles of Burton ale, the whole of which they managed between them, 
of course ! — and when Tom had set the trap again, and placed a piece of 
strii^ across the window, so that even the slightest touch wotdd bring 
down a shelf laden with empty bottles, they left the study and retired to 
rest* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DELICATE DI8CLO0I7RE. 



in the morning, Tom, on awaking, found the skeleton by his side. 
He started, of course, when he saw it first, and opened his eyes and his 
mouth. There it stood— -within a foot of him— pointing directly at him 
with ita right hand^ and making a fist of its left. 
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Tom got out of bed— -oa tiie other side, of oourser-raiid bfi wasn^t 
long about it He didn't at all like the look of the dwg- ^^ did Ibe 
expression of his features duiote the existeiMW of nnminglfld jey. He 
felt (|i]eer. He couldn't understaud it. There it stood in a mennoipg 
position, with a white pocket handkerohief tii^d round its shin. 

'^ Podsedcer cried Tom, {it length. <' FoobI I wod't hi»v§ ill I say, 
old fellow, what gabe do you call this?'' 

The skeleton was, as psual, silent, i|qd T019 weut round tP i^tpect it 
more closely. ^[Vd sbash yoQj old &lliQWi" §!^d )ie, jndigpantiy, '' if I 
thought yoi4 }^ »dythidg Uk§ life id ywl" Aa4f bmng given 
utterance to this rein#rkabl§ ^qpresfiofi, he weo^ ^ )ie was into 
Sylvestei''s ro<»z|, 

'' Adother gabe, Syl," said he. « Cpbe add IqoIi \m^:' 

" What now?" exclaimed Sylveft^r, 

^*Jtt3t cobe add lod^.i««*The^ I" h9 pdded, ^s Sylvester 9iM»red his 
room. *' There you are! — what do you thidk of thatT* 

"Good gracious r cried Sylvester. ''What, was it tl^ere wheii you 
awoke?" 

'^ Exactly id that positiod. I haved't touched it." 

"WeU,thiswrtrj»ger 

'' Do you see its leg tied up, ^ if it were idjqred wlied cj^Hght id the 
trap?" 

'^Be^my, this surpasses ^llt" 

**Dow, we wod't t^U the wqbed Jibout this," said Tom; "if w* do, Vb 
safe to be victibized agaid; but the goverdor shall see it, qdd thed we 
shall bear wh^t be tt^idks of Ihe batter.** 

Again and agam Sylvester expresfed hi^ surprise, and feeling ip 
reality all that he expressed^-rfor he hadn't the most reinote idea of th« 
manner in which the skeleton had been removed-:7*he returned to his 
own room to dress, 

During break&st, not a syllable on the subject wfK uttered; but lAer- 
wards, Tom took (he doctor up stairs and showed him the thing as it 
stood* 

" And do you mean to say, ToiUt ycm know nothing of it?" said the 
doctor, who began to suspept Tom bunself* 

'* All I kdow of it," replied Topi| '• is this : that tbere add thus it stcK^ 
wbed I awoke*" 

" But were you not disturbed at all during the night?" 

" Dot at all. Add I defy adv bad alive to cobe idto by roob while I'b 
asleep without wakidg be up. 

"Whose handkerchief is that round the leg? That, perhaps, may 
give us some clue." 

Tom took off the handkerdlief ; imd, having examined it, foimd that 
it was his own. 

''Ah I" said the dpctor, suspieiously. "Well, all I can say, Tom, is^ 
that it's strange. We may, perhaps, find it all out by and bye." 

He then left the room) aiid, 4s Tom perceived cla^iriy that he was 
iigain suspected, he struck the intruding skeleton in the moulh, and 
knocked its head off. 

As the doctor was th^htfiiUy gomg down stairs, Aunt Elaaaor's 
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warmth by all, save Tom, who was privately engaged in delivering a 
deeply indignant soliloquy. Even the features of Mrs. Delobne were 
relaxed when the reverend gentleman appeared; fi)r all the virtues he 
possessed, with all those which he could be imagined to possess, bad 
been by Aunt £leaiior duly set forth. 

Tl^are waa, however, one fact which pustsled him exceedingly i and 
that waa, the absence of all anxiety on the p^rt of Aunt Eleanor to 
have a private conference, lie eouldn't understand it. lie had fancied 
that her anxiety to converse with him privately would have be^i most 
intenae!-*-instead of which, ha found that even the most favourable 
opportunities were lost, and that, in fact, she was no|i at all anyious 
about the inatter. He WM not, it is true, displeased with this: it 
didn^t in tl^e slightest degree distress him: it, on the contrary, tended to 
convince him, that the stout individual in question, was one whom phe 
really didn't care much about; but he did think it strange-rexceedingly 
strang^T-that ^fter having summoned him to I^ndon, expressly in 
cmier to consult him on the suli^iect, she should not in any manner, 
either directly or indirectly, allude to it. It was true she migkt be wait- 
ing until he nad seen tliis stout gentleman: certainly this struck him as 
being ^^tremely probable: it moreover struck him, that as bulk was 
the point at issue, he couIdn^t form anything like a just judgment upcni 
that point, until he had seen him : still, although these might be the 
real causes of her silence, and although he thought it likely that he 
should meet him at dinner--*he could not but feel— -notwidistimding the 
delicacy of the subjeet*-that a few brief preliminary observations would 
be agreeable, and, by no means whatever, incorrect. 

In the course of the morning, Mrs. Delolme expressed an earnest 
desire to introduce hini to Mr. T^rre, and as the reverend gentleman— » 
conceiving that he waa in reality the man who had proposed — was 
equally anxious for the introductiont the carriage was immediately 
ordered, and they went. 

He now thought he saw clearly how the case stood: that this great 
gun waa die stout individual — ^that Mrs. Delolme knew all about it— r 
and that she had been deputed by Aunt Eleanor to manage the intro- 
duction, in order that he might at once be able to paas judgment upon 
the point at issue. 

Instead, however, of finding Mr. Terre the stout person he had ima- 
gined, he found him particularly thiU) which at once upset all bis ideas 
on the sulrject of hU being the m^n, and tended to remove those pre- 
judices against him, which he had almost involuntarily inspired. 

In bringing these two reverend persons together, Atrs. Delolme — 
perhaps n^turiilly--*- anticipated a high intellectual treat; fotit, as this 
anticipation was not based upon any profound knowledge of the meui 
8he WAS doomed to experience disappointment. They were both super- 
ficial, and therefore both cautious. They were afraid of each oUier, 
and knowing that there exists n^uch virtue in silence — ^seeing that it 
leaves an immense amount of eloquence, genius, tact, and erudition, to be 
imagined— prudence prompted them bodi to avoid every sulo^^ ujpQu 
which they conceived a discussion might arise^ 
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But although disappointed in this respect, their silence had a great 
effect on Mrs. Delolme; it caused her to believe that thej were both 
profound, and hence to raise them in her estimation, for she felt it to be 
the true silence of wisdom ; and so, indeed, it was, as far as that wisdom 
went. 

Well ; that Mr. Terre was not the individual in question, the reverend 
gentleman now felt convinced, he therefore resolved to wait till dinner 
time with patience, in the fldl expectation of seeing him then, and 
being anxious to call upon a friend or two in town, he, on their return, 
took leave imtil five. 

Meanwhile Tom and Sylvester were busily engaged in devising means 
by which they might solve that mystery, the effect of which, upon the 
minds of Dr. and Mrs. Delolme had wounded Tom's private feelings 
deeply. He knew that he was unjustly suspected, of course; he also 
knew that, luiless the whole affair was satisfactorily cleared up, his 
reputation must suffer. He admitted that, in the absence of all proof 
to the contrary, the suspicion that he had invented these tricks with the 
view of clearing himself of the accusation of Ninety-nine, was neither 
irrational imder the circumstances, nor strained; but he did think it 
hard — knowing his innocence — very hard, that every thing he did for 
the purpose of removing that suspicion, should have a direct tendency 
to confirm it. 

'< But ril dot give it up,*^ said he, having invented and repudiated fifty 
schemes which at first appeared likely to achieve the object in view. " lU 
dever give it up till I fidd out the cause, although we had better perhaps 
keep it to ourselves udtil the gradd result is discovered. Dow Fll tell 
you what Fll do to begid with: Til sedd Jib out for a couple of bells, 
add as the skeletod seebs to be either directly or iddirectly the great 
swell, m hadg them ibbediately over by head, add have stridgs at- 
tached to its 1^, so that if it be reboved — ^however slightly — ^the bells 
bay ridg udkdowd to hib who reboves it." 

" Very good," said Sylvester. " But why send James for the bells ? 
Why let him know anything about them? you'd better get them your- 
self: or ril run and get them for you. We shall however have to go 
out, by and bye, and then we can bring them in with us." 

" liiat will be the best way, certaidly," said Tom, " but what do you 
thidkoftheschebe?" 

" I think it a very good one. But / should advise sitting up, here 
in the study. I'll sit up with you with pleasure." 

" It wod't do, Syl— rb sure it wod't do. Whed they see a light 
they'U cut back." 

" Then let's sit in the dark." 

" Id the dark ! What bortal cad keep hibself awake throughout the 
dight id the dark? Hubad dature hasd't the power to do it." 

" Fd do it. Fd keep myself awake— especially on such an occasion— « 
I'd stake my existence upon it." 

" Well," said Tom, " suppose we try the bell dodge first. The thidg 
cad't be boved without causidg the bells to ridg, dor cad the bells ridg 
without wakidg be. I therefore thidk that we had better try that dodge 
to-dight, the ntsvlt of which bay perhaps guide us to-borrow." 
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*' Very well: fben let it be so. We'll bring the bells in with us when 
we go out." 

Having decided on punuiug this course, they left the study to prepare 
for dinner; and on going into the drawing-room shortly aftmrards, 
found that the reverend gentleman had arrived. He did not, however, 
appear to be at ease. He was evidently anxious about something. He 
kept fidgeting about, and glancing at the door, and starting when any 
one entered. 

" Your aunt and I," said he at length to Sylvester aside, '^ have had 
no conversation on that subject yet.*^ 

^' Have you not,*^ said Sylvester, who conceived that he alluded to the 
mystery which still occupied his thoughts. 

" I don't think she likes to allude to the subject." 

'^ Very likely not. But did you ever hear of anything so extraordi- 
nary — so unaccountable?*' 

" I never was more astonished in my life than when I heard of it." 

^' All in the house were astonished." 

" Do they all know of the circumstance?" 

*'0h! yes. But whatever may now occur will be concealed from 
them all till the point has been gained." 

'^ Do you think that his object then will be attained?" 

"Fve no doubt of it." 

" Well !" said the reverend gentleman, thoughtfully, ^^ it is altogether 
the strangest thing I ever heard of." 

Dinner was announced : and although no stout individual had arrived, 
the reverend gentleman felt very nervous. This feeling, however, while 
they were at dinner wore off: indeed the doctor, who was at all times 
anxious to make those around him happy, at length put him in high 
spirits by his lively and interesting conversation. He was delighted 
with the doctor. He had never met with a man whom he admired so 
much. And the doctor was equally delighted with him; for simplicity 
of manners is appreciated most by those who are most conversant with 
the world's hypocrisy. 

At eight o'clock Tom and Sylvester left; and as the ladies had pre- 
viously retired, the reverend gentleman fully expected that the doctor 
would allnde to the contemplated marriage, seeing that Sylvester — as 
he imagined — ^had told him that the whole affair was known to them 
alL But the doctor, of course, knowing nothing about it, did not say a 
word upon the subject; which the reverend gentleman thought very 
strange, feeling convinced that he was perfectly cognizant of the cause 
of his coming to town. As, however, the subject was not alluded to by 
him, he did not like to allude to it, and therefore no allusion was made 
to it at aU. 

About nine, the doctor was summoned to see a patient, and having 
taken the reverend gentleman up to the ladies, apologised and left; and 
as, shortly afterwaids, Mrs. Delolme qidtted the room to give some in- 
structions to the servants, Aunt Eleanor, addressing her reverend friend, 
who was anxious for her to begin, said, '* Well; and when do you think 
of leaving town?" 
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*' Why,*' replied the rererend gentleman, "that dependis upon circum- 
stances entirely." 

" I see. But you do not think of learing just yet?" 

" Why-»-no. Until something haa been settled of course, I shall not 
think of leaving. When do you think this affair will be arranged?"* 

" What afikir do you allude to?" 

"Why, of that affair of course^-^whioh has bfougfat Ine to town." 

"Oh! I beg pardon. I didn't ask as a matter of curiosity. I tlioughf 
it might be something in which I was concerued." 

" And so, my dear madam, it is." 

" Indeed! Why what do you mean?" 

" I know your delicacy," replied the reverend genilemtti) with great 
deliberation, "and I appreciate it highly: but When aili I to b^ intro- 
duced to him?" 

"To him!— To whom?" 

" Why, this gentleman." 

"What gentleman?" 

"Why, the gentleman who has made you an oflfer." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, gaily, being quite dispoMd to keep 
up that which she conceived to be a tery pleasatit jest, " I understand. 
You shall be introduced: Til promise you that'* 

" Is he — ^very — remarkably — stout?'* 

" Not very — ^not remarkably so<— 4it leasts not that I knoW of. But 
you shall see him one of these days.** 

One of these days! This, under the clrcumstanoes^ strtiok the tete- 
rend gentleman as being a most extraordiiiary expteasi^m. One of these 
days! Had he come between sixty and setenty miles, ftoinifially for the 
purpose of being introduced to this man, but virtually in order to be 
told that he Hkould see him one of these days? 

" He is in town, I presume?" said he, after a pause. 

" Really," returned Aunt Eleanor, still keeping up the assumed joke, 
" I don't know exactly where he is at present.** 

" Indeed! But, of course, he*U be here in a day or two?* 

" He may be; ahd when he does come, Vh at once introdtiee him— 
you fiumy man, be assured of that" 

Funny man ! Well, in the judgment of the reverend gentteman, it 
was a funny affair altogether. He didn't know that he #as particularly 
funny: he might be — ^he wouldn*t undertake to deny that he was: not 
did he deny it— but he thought the whole proceeding of c<rarse very odd. 

" But,*' said he, " in the event of yoiu* accepting this offer^ when do 
you think the affair will take place?*' 

" Well, I really cannot say; but, when it does take place, you will, 1 
hope, do me the favour to officiate?" 

" I shall feel, on the occasion of your marriage, great pleasure in being 
present. But I suppose it will be settled noW in a terjr feW days?" 

"No, I don*t think it will be so soon." 

" In a week, then, or so?" 

" I think not so soon as that.** 

" Well, my dear madam,'* said the reverend gentleman, who really 
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felt very much embarrassed, for, while he could not but think that he 
had not been exaetlj treated wel/, he was anaaoaa to conoeal the fkct of 
his being annoyed, ''you know best, certainly — ^you ought to know best. 
But I presiune, torn what you have said, that you intend to aooept his 
offer?" 

'' Why, really, that is a question which I canmt answer now. t shall, 
hsfwerer, be in a position to do so immdiaUly after the £/Skt has been 
made.'' 

^^ After it has been made! Has it not already been made?" 

''Not yet: no: it has not been made yet/' 

<'0h! I beg pardon I I thought that it had been." 

"Why, what do you mean? There is nothing in your oeunteuuMe 
facetious ; and yet you are jesting, of eourse?" 

" Jesting! Bkss my life, no ; Fm not jesting at aU." 

"Do you really mean to say that yon are serious?" 

"Perfectly so." 

"Then what do you mean?" 

" YoQ have had^r rather you expect to hare, ah ofler of marriage: 
do you not?" 

"Nor 

"But A gentleman has proposed, or is about to propoie to you?" 

"Not that I am aware of." 

"TutU-bless my life: a stout gentleman I'-'-one whom you think 
somewhat too stout?" 

"I know nothing of it." 

"Well, but— really, my dear madam~ifl that a fact?" 

"I know nothing whatever, my dear sir^ about it." 

"Bless my heart aUvel Well, but did you not direct a letter to be 
wnt to me, stating that such was the case?" 

"ifosf certainly not." 

"The young dog-«»the young rascal. TU give him a lecture. I 
shouldn't have supposed it. I shouldn't have thought he would have 
done such a thing. The young scamp." 

"To whom do you allude?" 

"To Sylvester." 

" Sylvester ! Well, but, my dear sir, you don't mean to say that out 
Sylvester sent such a letter as that?" 

"Here it isf replied the reverend gentleman, searshing all his 
pockets with astonishing rapidity. " Here it is !— No, it isn't : it's in my 
other coat. But Sylvester sent me a letter-^which letter you shall see 
to-morrow morning — to this effect: that you had desired him to inform 
me, that yon thought of entering into the marriage state: that you 
hadn't exactly made up your mind: that you would not do so until you 
had consulted me: that vou fhnoied that the gentleman, who had made 
jou an offer, was somewhat too stout-^" 

"Too stout!" cried Aunt Eleanor, laughing. 

"Yes: somewhat too stout: that you would not decide until you had 
had my opinion upon the point; and that, if that opinion were favour- 
able, you wished me to perform the marriage ceremony.'* 
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"Why, you amaie me!" 

"That is the substance of the letter which I received yesterday 
morning." 

"And signed by Sylvester." 

" Signed by him — ^in his own hand-writing." 

"Impossible!" 

" It*s a fact, m take my oath to the writing. Td just commenced 
breakfast when the letter arrived, and when I r^ the contents you may 
imagine my surprise." 

" You might well be surprised," said Aunt Eleanor, smiling. 

" I was surprised, because I never imagined for one moment that you 
contemplated anything of the sort. However, it appeared to me quite 
clear then, and therefore I came up to London at once." 

" And was this the sole cause of your coming to town?" 

" I had no other object than that of seeing you." 

" Then, really, I am very sorry for it." 

" I am not—/ am not! On the contrary — now that I find that it's 
nothing but what they, in London, call a hoax — ^I'm quite pleased^-Fm 
delighted ! It seems to have struck into my mind a new light : it has given 
animation to feelings which have long lain dormant. I candidly confess 
to you that I am much pleased: nay, Fll also confess to you, this; that 
I came up fully determined to oppose that man*s claim, by declaring — 
if I foimd that he was anything of a size — ^that he waSy in realify, much 
too stout." 

"What!" said Aunt Eleanor, gaily, "and thus to prevent me from 
gaining an affectionate husband?^' 

"No; to prevent you merely from having him. But we'll speak 
more of this by and bye. The idea of my leaving that letter at the inn! 
I wish that I had brought it. I changed my coat, you see, when I went 
to dress." 

" Well, but are you quite sure," said Aunt Eleanor, upon whom the 
observation of the reverend gentleman, having reference to those feelings 
which had long been dormant, had a very peculiar effect; "are you 
certain that that letter was written by Sylvester?" 

" Quite. But you shall see it in the morning, and form your own 
judgment. I feel quite clear upon the point." 

" Then, really, I must scold him well." 

^' Leave that to me, my dear madam : just leave that to me. Although 
I cannot be angry with him for it, Fll give him a lecture. We had 
better not, however, say a word to him to-night. Til bring the letter 
with me in the morning, and then we shall have all before us." 

Mrs. Delolme now re-entered the room, and shortly afler, the doctor 
returned and recommenced chatting to the reverend gentleman, while, 
at intervals, Aunt Eleanor merrily laughed at the idea of her having 
objected to a lover on the ground of his being too stout. 

Soon after the retiun of Tom and Sylvester, their reverend friend 
took his leave, and when prayers had been read, they went as usual, 
into the study to supper, and when they had eaten to their hearts' con- 
tent, they adjusted ihe bells, and went to bed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE BBLLi. 



So much has been written and said about Love, that, were not his 
beaatiM features ever vaiying and ever new, the subject must have 
been ere this exhausted. One of the peculiar attributes of Love is his 
perpetual juvenility — his immortal youth. He was created with the 
Creation: he was die favourite boy of Eve: Eve was remarkably fond 
of Love; and he has been ever since the first favourite of her daughters. 
From the Creation he lived till the Deluge: he was in the Ark with Noah, 
and welcomed back the dove. From the Deluge he lived till the com- 
mencement of the Christian Era, and in the whole of the proceedings of 
the eventful period which intervened took an active and a most con- 
spicuous part. From the commencement of the Christian Era he 
contiQued to live; and he is alive now, and full of health, joy, and 
beauty, and, albeit six thousand years old, doesn't look more than six. 

This, however, may be said to be a painter's view of Love. Let 
us view Love philosophically. Stop! — ^Philosophically? No: that is 
impracticable— quite. Love repudiates Philosophy, and Philosophy 
repudiates Love. They are, and ever have heen, at war: they are, 
in &ct, the greatest enemies that ever had existence— each breathes 
destruction to the other: they are very inveterate foes. Love frequently 
upsets Philosophy, even in die very streets ; which is very incorrect of 
Love certainly; but then Philosophy is constantly endeavouring to upset 
Level Sometimes, however, Love— in his most amiable moments — will 
meet Philosophy calmly, and try to effect something like a reconciliation ; 
but Philosophy will not be propitiated, conceiving that Love can never 
love Philosophy. Nor can he; nor can Philosophy ever lov» Love. 
Love may be beloved by millions dearly; but never can Philosophy 
be a lover of Love. 

It being, therefore, impossible to take a philosophical view of Love, 
suppose we take a common sense view— *and yet, what on earth has Love 
to do with Common Sense? Absolutely nothing. Love doesn^t even 
know Common Sense. We cannot, therefore, take a common sense view 
of Love. No; if we view him at all, we must view him as he is — a 
mouarch reigning in the hearts of his people : a mightv monarch — the 
Kiug of Hearts : a king without revenues sufEcient to find him even in 
shirts — an absolute and a naked king! — ^a king, moreover, glorying in his 
nakedness, of which, being pure, he is never ashamed : a king whose 
dominion is illimitable, and whose' prime minister is so impartial, that 
he strikes the light of Love into die souls of all, without reference to 
either casty colouri or creed. 

IT 
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He doesn't, however, always inflame the thrilling bosoms of youth: 
he'll sometimes let people alone for forty or fifty years. This may be 
held to be an extraordinary fact, but it is a fact, nevertheless — a fact 
which must not be denied, nor, for more than a moment, even doubted, 
seeing that Aunt £leanor and her reverend friend supplied at this period 
a case in point. 

Aunt Eleanor was upwards of forty years of age, and the reverend 
gentleman was upwards of fifty, while neither had, up to this time, really 
loved. The germs of love were in the hearts of both, but they had 
never struck root. And in speaking of love, it must be tmderstood as 
love, not certainly cow/radistinguished, but distinguished ttbm SCffbction; 
for while Aunt Eleanor was one of the most affectionite creatures that 
ever breathed, the affections of the reverend gentleinan were strong. It 
will hence be seen that love does not necessarily co-exist with affection : 
in other words, that affection may exist without love ; for certain is it 
that the reverend gentleman never inspired the passion of love until he 
received Sylvester's letter, and that Aunt Eleanor nevfer really felt that 
she loved, until her reverend friend spoke of those feelings which had in 
his bosom lain dormant so long. Then, indeed, the flame burst forth 
to amaze them with the consciousness of their haiving been fbrmed to 
love each other; and that consciousness, coupled with the atnazement 
thereon consequent, kept them awake— on the raofning that followed 
the eventful day of which the preceding chapter treats — ^until half-past 
* two o'clock. 

At half-past two — it was a singular coincidence — ^they bothibll asleep, 
and they hadn't been asleep more than fifteen minutes, when Tom heard 
his bells. 

" Hollo: very good!" said he, getting out of bed. "Stop a bidit«, 
add I'll give you pepper!" And, grasping a stick, a blow from which 
would have made the head of any man ache for a month, he weftt 19 
stealthily into the study. 

** Who's there?" he demanded, in tones of indignation. " Do joa 
hear?" 

All was silent. 

" I've got you, have 1?" he continued. " Very good. Wait a bidite : 
let's strike a light, add have a look at you. DoW thed!" he added, 
having lighted the candle; " dow thed! where are you? Do you hear? 
It's of doe use, you kdow — codcealbedt is vaid. Do you hearf I'll 
sbash you, if you dod't cobe out! Where have you got to? Hollo T^ 

All was still silent. There was not a breath to indicate the presence 
of a soul. 

" I'll tell you %vhat it is, old fellow," resumed Tom, " you've poked 
yourself sobewhere; but dod't believe I'b goidg to give you up: dot a 
bit of it! I'll have you, add doe bistake: you'd better cobe out of 
your hole: d'ye kearT^ 

Tom examined minutely every cupboard and every corner; he looked 
round and round, but no creature could he see. He also examined the 
skeleton. There it stood — it didn't appear to have been removed — ^it 
didn't appear to have been touched, and yet he hearf the bells ring ! 
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He sorely oould not hare been mistaken it that? The very thought 
induced a doubt. He felt that he might have been mistaken : he thought 
it possible — just possible — that he had been dresming, and^ while dream- 
ing, ianeied he heard the bells. 

" Well, if it is so, it is!" he at length exclaimed. " I certaidlj thought 
that I heard theb. However, it's clear that there's dobodj here, so I 
bay just as well go to bed agaid as dot." 

He, therefore, descended, and pnt oat the light, and, having established 
his stick near the pillow, got into bed again calmly. He had scarcely, 
however, covered himself comfortably up, when the bells began to ring 
again merrily. 

" That's sobethidg dear the bark, at all evedts!" cried Tom, who was 
out of bed again in the twinkling of an eye. '' There ead be doe bistake 
dow! Wud bobedt, by friedd," he added, grasping his stick — ^** odJy 
stop tvud bobedt, add you'll oblige be." 

Again he stealthily ascended to the study, and with feelings of hope 
looked round and round. There wasn't a comer — there wasn't a hole 
sufficiently large to admit a mouse — ^that then escaped minute examina- 
tion. He looked everywhere again and again, but the result was 
destruction to the hope he had inspired. 

" If," he exclaimed, " I do dail you. Heaved have bercy upod your 
bodes, for they shall bake the sweetest busic bodes ever had the ability 
to bake." 

Having given emphatic expression to this sentiment, he again descended 
and got into bed; but his head had not beeji on the pillow three minutes, 
when the bells again recommenced ringing. 

"Go it!" he cried, "by all badder of beads. There's dothidg like 
bakidg edough doise. But if you thidk I'b goidg to cut up add dowd 
stairs all the blessed bordidg, you'll fide yourself bistaked, by friedd, doe 
doubt ! Dow thed," he added, in the depths of thought, " what's to be 
dode? That fellow's sobewhere — ^there cad't be two opidiods about 
that. But where? That's the questiod. He's havidg a gabe, add a 
dice gabe it is. But sedd I could catch hib! Pull 'eb dowdy' he added, 
as the bells continued to ring; " dod't be dice about it— dod't bidce the 
batter: pull 'eb dowd! Well, I'll go up agaid — wodce bore; add if I 
ihould dail this idgedious gedtlebad, it strikes be as beidg extrebely 
probable that he'll kdow it!" 

Once more, accordingly, Tom left his room, and, on going up stairs 
he fell over a string, which not only brought the bells and the skeleton 
down, but pulled Sylvester half out of bed and awoke him. 

"Who's there?" cried Sylvester, in startling tones—" Who's there?" 

"I!" replied Tom. "Dod't be alarbed— dod't be alarbedl" and he 
rushed at once into the study. 

" Tom !" cried the doctor, who had heard the noise, " what on earth 
are you about?" 

"Adother gabe!" replied Tom. "Here's adother dice gabe! Just 
cobe up— odly cobe ; frob this spot I'll dot bove ad idch I" 

The doctor, who really felt very much annoyed, slipped on his dress- 
iag'gown at once; and as he was proceeding up stairs, with the view of 
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speaking to Tom very severely, Sylvester, who was somewhat alarmedi 
came cautiously out of his room. 

'' What is the meaning of this?" said the doctor. 

"Upon my word, I don't know," replied Sylvester. "Some one 
pulled me nearly out of bed just now." 

" PuUed you nearly out of bed? Oh! we must investigate this. Now, 
sir/' he added, on reaching the study, " what is all this about?" 

" It's a gabe," replied Tom. " But he's here— I kdow he's here!" 

"Who's here?" 

" He whob I'd give ady buddy to sec." 

" Nonsense!" cried the doctor. " I demand an explanation." 

" You shall have it," said Tom. " But just wait a bidite: just wait 
till I've foudd hib. I'b adxious to give hib ad expladatiod first." 

" What do you mean, Tom? Surely you are mad. There's no one 
here." 

" Sobe wud was here, add that dot two bidites ago." 

" I don't believe it: I cannot believe it!" 

" rb sure of it. If dot, how cabe by bells to ridg?" 

"What bells?" 

" Why, by bells: the bells which I hudg up id by roob last dight." 

" Tom, what do you mean?" 

" I bead that the beUs which I hudg up id by roob last dight, add 
which cobbudicated with the legs of by bad, have beed ridgidg away for 
the last half hour; add I also bead that those bells would dot have rudg 
if the stridgs had dot beed pulled ; that by bad would dot have failed 
if he had dot beed touched, add that, therefore, sobe wud has beed here." 

" Tom," said the doctor, with an expression of severity, " Til not be 
disturbed thus night ailer night. We must, I see, get lodgings for you 
somewhere else." 

" The disturbadce is dot of by creatiod. You dod't thidk that I have 
disturbed you?" 

" Who else could have done it?" 

" That's the very poidt Fd give a billiod to ascertaid!" 

"As far as I alone am concerned, it's a matter of slight importance, 
but when the whole house is disturbed, it's most unpardonable. £ven 
Sylvester must have his rest broken! What was your object in pulling 
him out of bed?" 

" Out of bed!— Syl !— pull hib out of bed? Why I haved't beed idto 
his roob!" 

"If you didn't, who could have pulled him out of bed?" 

"That's the poidt — ^that's the very questiod! But were you thed 
pulled out of bed, Syl?" 

" I was, very nearly." 

" But you dod't bead to thidk that I did it?" 

" It's a matter of little moment, Tom, whether you did or not." 

" But I didd't ! I haved't beed dear you!" 

" Then it must have been some one else. I only wish that he hadn^t 
cut my hand quite so much." 

"iiu your hand been cut?" inquir^ th« doctor^ taking it immediately 
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in his. " It appears to have been cut with a string. Tom/* he added 
^^^i^lji "go to bed, sir; and let us have no more of this folly.** 
" Well," said Tom, " but do you bead to bead—** 
'' I have nothing more to say,** obsenred the doctor. 
"Well, I suppose you*il let be explaid?' 

*' I don*t require any explanation,** said the doctor, who left the study, 
and in silence returned to his room. 

" Yictibized agaid I** exclaimed Tom, as the doctor left him. " Shouldd't 
I be happier id the grave? I do believe that if you were to go frob us 
roudd to our Adtipodes, you wouldd*t beet with a bore udfortudate swell. 
If there be ady luck afloat, it's perfectly sure to cobe idto by harbour. 
Yb wud of the elect to receive addoyadce. I'll back byself agaidst ady 
bad id the udiverse to have byself bisudderstood, add by botives bisid- 
terpreted. Dow look here, Syl : you kdow the purpose for which I put 
up those bells. Well, about half ad hour ago, I heard theb ridg, add I 
cabe up daturally with this shall stick, expectidg to fide a bad of sobe 
sort But doe: he*d cut it; add I wedt dowd agaid; add the bells radg 
agaid, add agaid I cabe up add had by usual luck agaid; add agaid I 
wedt dowd, whed the bells radg agaid; add just as I was cobidg up 
here for the last tibe, to see if I could dail this varbidt — ^what would I 
dot give to see hib dowl — ^I fell over sobethidg, add grazed by shid— 
brought dowd bv bells, add brought dowd bv bad — add ^for all these 
courtesies' I ab dedoudoedl If this be dot edough to bake a bad love 
his bother, I dod*t kdow what is!** 

"Then did you faU?** 

"Fall! Slap! over sobethidg: I dod*t kdow what, dor do I care- 
but I fell, add I suppose it was the doise I bade that woke you?** 

" No,'* returned Sylvester, " some one had hold of my hand!** 

"Is that a fact?" 

" Oh ! there*s no doubt at all about it. I was pulled more than half 
outofbedl" 

" Add did you see do wud dear?" 

"Not a soul! I was somewhat alarmed at the moment, and called 
out to know who was there, and you answered me.** 

" Thed I suppose that I'b let id for thatr 

" Not at all. Tou stated just now that you didn't come near me: I 
am, therefore, quite satisfied on that point; but that some one was near 
me at the time, is quite clear.** 

" Well, but where could he have gode to? I saw doe wud cobe fix)b 
your roob! I wish I had — ^it would have beed a happy idcidedtl How 
could he by ady possibility have got out? Add if he could have got 
out, he couldd*t have rushed past be without by seeidg hib ; add if eved 
he could have rushed past be idvisibly, he couldd*t have pulled vou out 
of bed dowd there, add kdocked by bad dowd here, at wud add the sabe 
tibe." 

" There may be two of them.*' 

" Good ! so there bay. But if I odly caught wud, Td give hib edough 
for both. I dod*t thidk, however great a glutted he bight be, that he*d 
hesitate for wud sidgle bobedt to codfess fiiat he had had bore thad his 
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bodicub — ^bore <ihad he could, with adj great degree of cobfort, digest 
But isd't it stradge, dow, that we cad't get to the bottob of this? laA't 
it barvellous, Syl?" 

*' It is indeed. I know not what to think of it.*' 

" "Well," said Tom, " I suppose they are pretty well satisfied dow? I 
presube they dod't idtedd to do ady bore bischief this bout ! we'll, there- 
fore, go to bed. But TJl try adother dodge ot two. Of course, Vh safe 
to be bade a bartyr: IVe suffered three bartyrdobs already, but Fll dot 
give it up. If they are to be caught, Fll catch 'eb; add if I do catch 
'eb, ril strodgly reoobbedd theb to look out! TU reward theb hadd- 
sobely — they shall be paid ! I feel dow as if I could half burder a 
couple with all the pleasure that appertaids to life. However, let's pludge 
idto bed agaid. I feel so biserable, Syl, that Fve a good bide to aay I'll 
go to sleep fw a bodth!" 

They then returned to their respective rooms, and were disturbed no 
more. 

In the morning, almost imme<ftiate)y ailer breakfast, the reverend 
gentleman called; and Aimt Eleanor, with all that tact by which ladies 
arc commonly characterised, arranged matters so that they were alone. 
The reverend gentleman was in excellent spirits — he had not, indeed, 
been for some years so gay; but Aunt Eleanor felt tremulous, and 
anxious, and odd: her pulse did not beat with anything like regularity, 
nor did she speak with any certainty of tone: she knew not, in fact, what 
to make of her feelings : they appeared to her to be so extraordinary — 
so droll — ^there was, in a word, a certain novelty about them which she 
could not at all understand. 

"Now, my dear madam," said the reverend gentleman, when ail the 
preliminaries to conversation had been arranged, "I'll show you my 
credentials." And taking Sylvester's letter from his pocket, he presented 
it with an air of confidence perfectly consistent with the feelings he en- 
tertained. 

" Dear me," said Aunt Eleanor, on glancing at the letter, " this is 
indeed his handwriting! And yet how extraordinary it is, that he 
should have sent such a letter. I cannot account for it at all!" 

" The young rogue! like a young colt or a young kitten — full of plaj, 
my dear madam, fiiU of play!" 

" But it is so contrary to his general character and conduct" 

" Youth, youth!" said the reverend gentleman. " Youth always waa, 
and always will be youth !" 

This remarkable observation settled the point as far as it went, and 
Aunt Eleanor proceeded to read the letter; but while she was reading, 
the reverend gentleman — ^who watched her with an expression of anxiety 
mingled with delight— <;ould not perceive the slightest change in her 
countenance; at which he marvell^ — ^and naturally; seeing that he was 
at the time perfectly unconscious of the fact that, although she was 
reading with great apparent care, she was in reality thinking of some- 
thing else. Had the reverend gentleman the previous day omitted the 
observation having reference to the resuscitation of certain feelings, 
which had long been lying dormant, she would, while reading this letter, 
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have kughed heartilj; but as that obeenration had been made, she 

looked at the fruit, of which she conceived it to be the germ— her 

thoughts were not upon the cause, but the effect— and therefore, while 

reading it, she didn*t laugh at all. 
" Well, my dear madam," said the reverend gentleman, '^ what Is jour 

impression now?" 
*^It certainly is Sylvester^s hand-writing,** she replied; ^ but what 

his object could have been, I cannot possibly conceive." 
*' Fun, was the young rogue's object, no doubt 1 It is clear that h# 

thought it an excellent jest." 
"But such jests, my dear sir, are highly incorrecti— he must be 

scolded!*' 
" Leave that to me, my dear madam: leave all that to me. TU give 

him a lecture. Shall we have him in now?" 
'<I think that we had better." 
The bell was rung, and Sylvester was summoned; and when he 

appeared, he greeted the reverend gentleman, precisely as if unconscious 

of the existence of any such letter, as that which Aunt Eleanor held in 

her hand — which was thought very remarkable. 
" Sylvester," said the reverend gentleman, assuming a somewhat stem 

expression, "I am anxious to have a few words with you, calmly. 
Sylvester: there are jests which are venial, and jests which are not: 

there are jests which are harmless, and jests which are not: jests which 
are harmless, are those which I hold to be venial ; jests which are not 
harmless, must be condemned. But there are, independently of those 
which I have named,jests which, although in themselves unimportant — 
or, I should rather say, apparently unimportant — are calculated to lead 
to important results, and it is to this particular species of jest that I now 
wish to call your attention. In all ages jesting has been known. His- 
tory, both sacred and profane, speaks of jesting. The Pagans* chief 
jester was dei£ed : Momus was the heathen god of jesting. Kings and 
pnnc«s have kept their jesters, sometimes with the view of being 
rebuked for their follies, but more frequently, I fear, for the purpose of 
being applauded for those follies — sometimes, that their passions might 
be regulated by wit, but more often that wit might pander to those pas- 
sions. Jesting has, therefore, antiquity to recommend it; but this is 
not the point at which I am anxious to arrive. Jests or jokes — ^they 
are strictly synonymous — may be divided into two distinct classes : — 
those which are salutary and those which are pernicious : I use the term 
* salutary,' advisedly, seeing that a well-timed jest has frequently been 
known to do much more good than a sermon. Again : there are white 
Hes and there are black lies: there are also white jokes and black jokes; 
but albeit, a lie, whether white or black, is still a lie; and a joke, 
whether white or black, is still a joke; lies are at all times highly 
reprehensible, while jokes at all times are not. There are practical 
jokes and theoretical jokes : moral jokes and physical jokes: there are, 
moreover, jokes which are based upon falsehood and jokes which are 
based upon truth ; but the jokes to which I am anxious to direct your 
attention, are those in which falsehood is involved. Now, it seems to 
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me, to be perfectly clear that you would scorn to tell a deliberate false- 
hood; but it is — nay, it must be— equally clear that you imagine that 
when a ^Isehood is involved in a joke, it loses its reprdiensible 
character." 

''Not at alir said Sylvester, who had been throughout utterly at a 
loss to understand what the reverend gentleman was driving at. ''A 
falsehood, no matter what colour it may assume, or however ingeniously 
it may be disguised, is, as you have said, a falsehood still; and I should 
no more think of telling a falsehood in jest, than I should of telling an 
absolute falsehood in earnest." 

''My dear madam," said the reverend gentleman, "just oblige me 
with that letter. Sylvester," he added, " my anxiety is to impress upon 
your mind that a falsehood is a falsehood, and nothing but a fidsehood, 
if even it be playfully enveloped in a joke. Now, allow me to read this 
letter: ' My dear aunt desires me to inform you that she has an idea of 
entering into the marriage state.' Is there not a falsehood involved in 
this? Were you ever desired by her to inform me of anything of the 
sort? But to proceed — " 

" Nay— *I beg pardon — ^what letter is that which you are reading?" 

" What letter? This letter— your letter." 

"My letter?" 

" The letter you sent to me!" . 

" You are mistaken. / have sent you no letter." 

" But this letter is yours?" 

" Not if it be addressed to you. I never wrote to you in my life." 

" Well, but look at it. That is your writing, is it not?" 

"It looks like my writing — ^most certainly; but I never wrote it.'* 

" My dear," said Aunt Eleanor, " if it be yours confess it. I will not 
be angry; indeed, I will not; although it is certainly very incorrect, 
yet I ple^e you my word that I will not be angry." 

" My dear aunt," said Sylvester, " if it were mine I should feel my- 
self bound to confess it at once; but I assure you, most solemnlyi that 
it is not. I never had occasion to write to Mr. Rouse; nor have I ever 
written to him. The resemblance which this writing bears to my own 
is amazing — ^but I pledge you my honour that it is not mine." 

" Well, but really," observed the reverend gentleman, " it seems to 
me to be almost impossible to have been written by any one else." 

"If I cannot induce you to believe me," said Sylvester, "I am, of 
course, soriy— exceedingly sorry — ^I can, however, say no more than I 
have said, the substance of which is, that that letter never was written 
by me." 

" But you perceive it bears your signature! He who counterfeitB 
the signature of another, is guilty of an act of forgery, and forgery is 
a crime which is punishable by law — ^it is, in fact, a transportable ofi^ioe 
—it used to be, indeed, a hanging matter — but even now a man who 
commits an act of forgery, may be taken up and treated as a felon — he 
may be tried in a criminal court, and if the jury find him guilty, the 
judge mav pass upon him a sentence of transportation. It is therefore 
improbable*>^most improbable^-that any man could, for the sake of a 
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joke, be so awfully reckless, as to place himself thns in a position to be 
torn from tbe bosom of his family — to be branded as a felon — a common 
felon — and compelled to work in ignominious chains." 

" However improbable it may appear," said Sylvester, " that any one 
besides myself wrote that letter, I repeat — ^most firmly and most 
solemnly repeat — that it never was written by me. You remember the 
note that was found at the cottage — ^the note addressed to Rosalie — the 
hand in which that was written resembled mine as strongly as this does, 
and I have not the slightest doubt that the person who wrote the one 
wrote the other." 

**Well; it's very mysterious," said the reverend gentleman. "Of 
course,*! am bound to believe you on your honour; still I must say 
it's very mysterious." 

" It is," retiuned Sylvester, " very mysterious. But I assure you, 
my dear aunt — ^I do assure you both — ^that I would not be guilty of so 
great an act of folly." 

'*I am sure that you would not my dear," said Aunt Eleanor. "Fm 
perfectly satisfied now, but I thought — I did think — ^that you might 
perhaps have done it by way of a jest. I am now, however, firmly 
convinced you did not, and you must therefore forgive me for sup- 
posing that I was justified by that letter in believing that you did.'' 

The reverend gentleman scarcely even then knew what to make of it: 
nor did he much care about saying another syllable on the subject; he 
saw more clearly than he had ever seen before that Aunt Eleanor was 
an amiable affectionate creature, who was anxious to take the most 
charitable view of evsrything that could be said to involve a doubt, and 
was therefore most anxious for Sylvester to leave ; but before he was 
able to give an intimation of this anxiety, they were joined by the 
doctor and Mrs. Delolme, whose presence prevented an interesting scene 
which the reverend gentleman had in contemplation. j 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THB PROPOSAL. 



The forms in which proposals of marriage are made, are as vacious 
as the views, thoughts, and passions of those who make them. It may 
at first sight appear strange that there should be so many ways of doing 
one and the same thing; and yet, perhaps, of the myriads of millions 
who have proposed, no two men ever— either in ancient or modem 
times — ^managed this matter precisely alike. Nor is it at all probable 
that any two men ever will ; for, independently of the infinitely varied 
characters of lovers, the minds, forms, features, and feelings of those 
whom they lore are so diversified, that every proposal, whether romantic 
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or rational, ardent or cold, pathetic or comic-— and the comic style is by 
fax the most popular among the ladies — will have some little noyelty 
about it. 

Without, however, dwelling upon this, it is certain that one of the 
easiest things in the world for a man to do, is that of proposing to a 
widow. She understands it so well. She knows so exactly what you 
mean, and what you are anxious to say; and helps you over any little 
diificulty with so much tact, that it's really quite delightful. Yes; 
a widow most certainlv affords every possible assistance to a man in 
this position. But while it is certain that the easiest proposal a 
man can make is that which is made to a widow, it is equally certain 
that by far the most difficult is that which a man has to make to an 
old maid. 

. Now, albeit Aunt Eleamofr was an old maid, it is highly oarrect to 
cause it to be distinctly understood that she was not so particularly 
antiquated as some may imagine. No! she was upwards c^ forty; but 
although the exact age of a single lady above forty is conventionally 
apochryphal, it may be said that she was much nearer one than one 
hundred with safety, seeing tliat no man in £urope can prove that she 
was not. 

The reverend gentleman, however, did not look at her age — he looked 
at her virtues: her amiabiiity, her piety, her benevolence, the sweetness 
of her disposition, and the purity of her heart. Still he conceived it to 
be extremely difficult to propose; and that apparent difficulty increased 
as the time drew near at which he had determined that the ]»t>po6al 
should be made. How hard he studied, few can tell ; how many times 
he rehearsed that which he had fixed upon as his opening speech, few 
have the power to form anything like a correct conjecture; there are, 
however, many who can tell precisely why, when the time for the deli- 
very of that speech had arrived, his recreant memory abandoned his 
will; there are also many in a position to understand how it happened 
that, having resolved on the immediate pursuit of his object, he at once, 
notwithstanding that desertion, commenced. 

At this time he and Aunt Eleanor were in one of the doctor's draw- 
ing-rooms alone ; and as there appeared to be no prospect of any inune- 
diate interruption, he coughed — slightly coughed — and thus began:—- 

" Have you seen the papers this morning?" 

" I saw one in the breakfast-room, but I merely glanced at it." 

" You didn't read the debate in the House of Commons, I presume?" 

'^Parliamentary debates I very seldom read: I am not sufficiently 
conversant with political affiurs to read those awfully long speeches wim 
any degree of interest. Was there anything of importance brought for- 
wiurd last night?" 

^' Why, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I perceive, announced that 
the expenditure exceeds the income." 

'* Indeed I Some bad management, I presume?" 

" He says not-— and he ought, I think, to know as well as any man in 
England. But it strikes me that I could suggest to him the means by 
which the revenue might be increased!" 
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^ He would be glad, I should eaj, if you were to do flo. But what is 
the nature of the means you would suggest ?'' 
'' Merely the imposition of an additional tax/' 
** Are we not sufficiently taxed already?'^ 

*' It appears that we are not! If we were, the income would be suffi- 
cient to meet the expenditure.*' 

" In private life it sometimes happens that the expenditure exceeds 
the income, even when, £>r all just and legitimate purposes, that income 
is ample ; but I suppose that, in public affairs, the case is different. I 
do not, of course, pretend to understand that difference, but I should 
like to know what description of tax you would suggest to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer." 

'' Well," said the reverend gentleman, with a peculiarly bland expres- 
sion, ^^ that which I contemplate is a tax upon all single men above 
forty!" 

Aunt Eleanor smiled and blushed. She knew what he meant: she 
knew what would follow — she understood him as well as he eould have 
been understood, even by a widow, but was silent. 

"^ I would," he continued—-'* I would tax those Mows to the extent 
of five-and-twenty per cent, upon their incomes. What business have 
men of that age to be single? Do you not think it disgraceful? D<Hi*t 
you think that a tax of the kind ought to be imposed?" 
'' Why," said Aunt Eleanor, ** it would be a novel tax." 
'*As far as men are concerned, it certainly would be; but in the 
feudal times the ladies who held fees or estates which required military 
services were thus taxed, with the view of inducing them to marry, in 
order that their husbands might perform those services themselves." 
'* But no tax in this case can be imposed on those grounds." 
" Very true: still Fd tax them! I'd make them either marry or pay." 
" They had better pay than be unhappy." 

" Granted! But I do not associate unhappiness with marriage: it is, 
I admit, often the result; but there are men who will, when there is a 
bright prospect of happiness before them, continue to live in the shade." 
" In such a case they cannot, I submit, see that prospect?" 
''No, that's the point They are blind — ^morally btind: sand-blind, 
as I have been — selfishly blind. But I'd open their eyes. I'd tax 
them ; there's nothing in life like taxation, when the object is to bring 
men to their senses. Nor would I permit them to occupy a whole 
house: they should merely have lodgings. Look at my house; it's a 
nice house, a good house, a capital house. You might make it a com- 
fortable house, but I can't; and as I can't, what right have I to live in 
it al<»e?" 

" You cannot be said to live in it alone." 

" Conventionally, an unmarried man is single, and a single man lives 
in the world morally alone. Now, I want to know why / should live in 
the world alone: in other words, I want to know why I should remain 
immarried?" 

" I see no reason why you should: except, indeed, that you are 
happy." 
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" But, my dear madam, I am not happy. I used to be happy cer- 
tainly ; but ever since I received that note I have felt a certain sort of 
something like a wish to be married. Now, I do not belong to the 
Church of Rome — ^I belong to the Church of England; and therefore I 
do not see why I should not enter into the marriage state. Do you see 
any just cause or impediment?" 

" Oh, dear no : none whatever." 

*^ Do you see why I should not marry, when marriage presents a 
bright prospect of happiness?" 

"No: I really do not." 

" Then I want your advice." 

" But I have had no experience in these matters." 

" So much the better: Pd rather, my dear madam, have your advice 
— upon this point especially — ^than that of any other creature breathing. 
Now, suppose that I were in love — ^that is to say, suppose that I had so 
film — so ardent an affection for a lady, that I imagined marriage to 
be absolutely essential to my happiness: suppose this, I merely say 
suppose it, and then tell me what you'd advise me to do?" 

"Really," replied Aunt Eleanor, smiling, "I'm so perfectly unac- 
quainted with affairs of this character, that I feel quite incompetent to 
offer advice." 

" But how, in this case, do you think I ought to act?" 

" Well, really — ^I scarcely know: but I should think that if you are 
in the position you describe, you ought at once to propose to the lady.** 

" Very good. But how is it to be done?" 

" I cannot give you any information upon that point." 

" Well, but how do you imagine it ought to be done?" 

" Upon my word^ I cannot say. I have had so little experience in 
these affairs, that it may almost be said that I am ignorant of them.'* 

" But you have had offers?" 

" Oh, yea ! I have had many offers, certainly." 

"Will you do me the favour to explain to me how they were made?" 

" My dear sir — ^really — ^I scarcely know how it is possible for me to 
do so." 

" If you would, you would oblige me. I should then know exactly 
how to manage it myself." 

" Well : but upon my word, the idea of your asking me for infor- 
mation on the subject appears so excessively odd." 

" My dear madam, whom should I ask for information but one is able 
to give it? I pledge you my honour, I never proposed to a lady in my 
life; I cannot, therefore, be expected to know anything about the 
matter: whereas, you having had offers made you, know well how the 
business is done." 

" I really do not pretend to know anything about it." 

" I am aware that you do not pretend to know; and this absence of 
all pretension, in my judgment, constitutes one of your most admirable 
characteristics, but you nevertheless do know all about it; do you not?" 

" Upon my word— it seems so strange that / should be thus applied 
to." 
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^^ To whom else can I apply? Now do let me know all about it/* 
" Well, but what do you wish to know?" 

"How to propose: that's the point. I merely wish to know how 
it's done.** 

" But, my dear sir, unless I have some little knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the lady, it will be quite impossible for me to tell what style 
will be likely to suit her." 

"You know her," said the reverend gentleman, with a smile: "I 
fancy that / know her well; but you know her infinitely better." 
" Indeed. Dear me; why whom can it be?" 

" Whom should it be? to whom is it likely I could wish to propose? 
There is but one in this world, my dear madam, and — ^you are that 
one! Yes; that's the point — ^that's it; I wish to propose to you!" 
" To me!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, archly. "To me?" 
" To you, my dear madam; to you." 
" Dear me! why how came you to think of such a thing?" 
" I'll explain : when I received that letter, which I then of course 
believed had been written by Sylvester, I privately asked myself two 
or three questions. First: what had I been about? Secondly, what 
could be done? and, thirdly, what ought I to do? I answered these qiies- 
tions, and those answers were — to the first, that I had been very stupid : 
to the second, that this stout fellow might be supplanted ; and to the 
third, that if he could be, I ought to supplant him. I inspired the 
spirit of rivalry on the instant, and came up resolved on defeating this 
poipoise: I felt that he was no friend of mine, and I do really think that 
if he had appeared, I should not have been particularly courteous. 
Again. I examined my heart; I examined it minutely ; and the result of 
that examination proved that it was in reality full of affection. I had 
before no idea that that heart of mine possessed such a treasure of beauti- 
ful feelings. I found pearls of happiness — pearls, of the very existence 
of which I had been previously imconscious. I dived into the depths, 
and brought them from the caves in which they had been so long 
concealed: they were rough but pure, and being pure, you are the per- 
son to polish tiiem up. I now, therefore, repeat, that I am anxious to 
propose, my dear madam, to you; and if you'll explain how it is to be 
done, ril buckle on my armour, and do it at once." 

"Upon my word, I cannot give you any such explanation; nor do I 
think that you in reality need it." 

" I never did such a thing in all my life. I never before thought of 
doing such a thing. I cannot therefore be expected to know much 
about it. But I suppose that there's a fashion in these matters — a sort 
of style — a kind of form*-which society prescribes ; is there not?" 
" I really cannot say." 
"Well, but pray do assist me a little?" 
"Why, what assistance can you possibly require?" 
" I require, in an affair of this description, every conceivable assis- 
tance. I feel altogether at a loss. I know no more what to say than 
an infant would know^were it possible to place one in a similar position. 
What am I to say? What xwn I Bay?" 
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"My dear sir! iaj whatever your fedingd may prompt, and be as- 
Bured of this, that nothing that yon may say, will be at all displeasing 
to me." 

"Well, now that's very kind. It's exactly like you. I appreciate it, 
believe me, as I appreciate every feeling and every principle by which 
you are guided; but then, Tm no nearer the mark — ^not a bit! How- 
ever, do me the favour to listen for a moment, and Fll make something 
like an attempt." 

The reverend gentleman then drew his chair nearer to the couch 
upon which Aunt Eleanor sat, and having taken her hand affectionately 
in his, thus proceeded: — 

"The parsonage — ^the house in which I live — ^is, as you are well 
aware, a nice house — ^a substantial, well-built, roomy house, with a 
garden attached — a beautiful garden — surrounded by a capital wall: 
very well. Now, the cottage in which you reside, is a very nice cottage; 
there is also a garden attached to that, and, albeit it is not surrounded 
by a wall, it is still a very beautiful garden. But do you not think, 
that if you were to leave this cottage and come to live with me in that 
house, you would make me one of the happiest men alive? and, do yon 
not believe that I would endeavour to promote your happiness by all 
the means at my command?" 

" That I do most fervently believe." 

"Very good! Again. The affair, I apprehend, might thus be 
managed : I might, some fine morning, proceed to this cottage and take 
you to church, and when the marriage ceremony had been performed, 
we might leave the village for a month or so, and then return to that 
house together, and live in peace, harmony, and love. Do you not 
think it might be managed thus?" 

" Certainly, it might be thus managed." 

"And do you not also think that we had better thus manage it?" 

"That is another question, altogether!" 

"I am aware of it: but what are your feelings upon the point — ^that 
is to say — ^what is your impression?" 

" Why, my impression is that — to use parliamentary language — ^thia 
debate had better be adjourned: in other words, that we had better 
wait until we get back again to Cotherstone, and calmly talk the matter 
over there." 

"Very good ! I am not an impetuous man: I have no desire at all 
to be precipitate; but you really must promise me this, that if in the 
interim any stout individual should in reality solicit you hand, you will 
not let him have it." 

"1 will promise this, and more: I will promise that if any individual 
should do 60, no matter whether he be stout or thin, I'll not marry 
without your consent." 

The reverend gentleman, hereupon, kissed the hand he held, and, 
having done so, felt perfectly happy. • 

"And now," said he, after a pause, during which they most affec- 
tionately reciprocated each others' glances, "when do you think of 
returning?" 
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"Why, I scarcely knofw," replied Aunt Eleanot; "I am amdoua to 
see Sylvester settled before I leave town/' 

" Exactly. He is to be a snrgeon, of course?*' 
" Yes ; that has been decided upon, and Dr. Delolme, who is a kind, 
good creature, is now gone to bave an interview with a gentleman, 
whose talents are distinguished, whom he holds in high esteem, and to 
whom he is anxious that Sylvester should be articled.** 
" This may be arranged then in three or four days?** 
"Oh yes: it will, I expect, be very soon settled.*^ 
''And win you, when this has been settled, have anything at all to 
detain you in town?" 

" Nothing. I think of returning on the following day.*' 
" Oh, then we had better return together — ^that is, if you have no 
objection?*' 

" I ccm have no objection. I shall be, indeed, most happy to accom- 
pany you." 

"Then let it be so— I need not explam to you how happy / shall 
feel ! — ^let it be so." 

"You will dine with us to-day, of course?" 
"I scarcely know. I dined here yesterday I" 

" Oh, but if you are not engaged, you must ! The doctor, I know, 
expects that you will." 

" Then I will. I have scarcely time," he observed, on looking at his 
watch, " to run back to the inn, but I will. The doctor*8 a fine fellow, 
and you are a fine fellow — ^that is to say, I don't mean exactly that, but 
— ^you know what I mean. Adieu, until dinner-time! Eleanor!" he 
added, taking both her hands in his, and gazing upon her, with an 
unfeigned expression of fervour, "God bless you!" 

He then left the room, and Aunt Eleanor, who felt very happy, went 
up stairs to dress. 



CHAPTER XXn, 

TOX APFEABS*TO QIYX EVIDEKCE IK A CA6B. 

Afteb dinner, at which they were joined by Mr. Scholefield — ^the 
surgeon to whom Sylvester was about to be articled, and who ate 
nothing but fish, bread, and pastry, and drank nothing but pure cold 
water — Sylvester, as well as Aunt Eleanor and the reverend gentleman, 
was so delighted with his conversation, that Tom experienced the 
utmost difiiculty in inducing his young friend to accompany him, as 
usual, to the hospital. He did, however, eventually succeed, and 
they started, and heard the lecture for the evening delivered ; and, at 
the conclusion, Tom received a short message from Julia, of which the 
substance was, that she wished to see him for one moment. 
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"What's id the widd dow!" exclaimed Tom. "There's sobethidg 

bovidg. What does she wadt with ^f' 
"You'll go in, of course?" said Sylvester. 
" Yes, rU go id. I bust go idP 
" Then shall I walk about here, or go towards home?*' 
" Oh) just walk about, I shall be but a very few bidutes: I odlj wadt 

to hear what's the batter." 

"Very well, then I'll walk up and down here until you return." 
Tom then went into the house, and as he entered, Julia was evidently 

disappointed: she did not at all expect to see him alone, having heard, 

from one of the students, that Sylvester had been in the theatre with 

him. 

"What's up?" inquired Tom. "Is there adythidg the batter?" 
"Oh, dear me, no!" returned Julia, when, as several students were 

impatient for ported, she added, " I'll speak to you in a moment." 
Having supplied the immediate demands of the thirsty, she returned 

to Tom, and said, " How is your friend?" 

" Which?" inquired Tom. " Do you ibagide I've odly wud?" 

" I mean your young friend : him whoih you call Sylvester." 

"Ohl he's weU edough." 

" He will not be here to-night, I presume?" 

" Doe, he cad't stadd dridk : he's dot beed buch used to it." 

" Is that the only cause of his not coming?" 

"Why, what other cause do you ibagide he cad have?" 

"I was fearful that I had been unfortunate enough to ofknd him." 

"Offedd hib? Pooh! dodsedse: you cad't offedd hibT 

"Are you sure that I have not done so?" 

" Quite." 

" Then I am happy. I thought that I might perhaps have given him 

some offence, and if I had, the consciousness of having done so, would 

have been indeed very, vexy painful to me." 

" Bake your bide easy," cried Tom, " about that. I dever kdew you 

to give offedce to ady bad alive, add I'b perfectly sure that you have 

dot offedded hib." 

" Then bring him again with you, that I also may be sure. There 

is no necessity for him to drink, not the slightest. Will you bring him 

in with you to-morrow evening?" 

" He'U dot be here, I kdow, to-borrow evedidg. But FU see about 

it." 

" Do, there's a good creature, and then I shall be satisfied." 

" Well, but I say, old girl, is this all you wadted be for?" 

" I merely wished to be assured upon that one point." 

" Oh, that's all right edough. Let's have wud pull at the pewter, add 

thed rU be off." 

The porter was brought, and Tom had "one pull," and managed to 

pull it all out of the pot, and when Julia had begged of him not to 

forget, he bade her adieu for the night, and left. 

" Well," said Sylvester, when Tom had rqoined hirn^ " was it any* 

thing of importance?" 
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*' Oh, she berely wadted to ask be about a joudg fellow whob she 
fadcied she had offedded.*^ 

" How does she lookr 

" Buch as luual ; just about the sabe/* 

Tom thought it wise to keep Sylvester unconscious of Julians anxiety, 
and he did so; and, in order that the subject might not be dwelt upon 
then, he reverted to the conversation of Mr. Scholefield, and thus turned 
the current of Sylvester's thoughts. 

That night, Tom decided upon sitting up alone. He had privately 
decided upon this, feeling certain that if his intention were known to 
Sylvester, he should never be able to get him to bed ; while he thought 
that it would be highly incorrect to keep him out of it, so languid as he 
aknost invariably appeared to be. 

When, therefore, they had had their usual supper in the study, Tom 
saw Sylvester to his room, shook hands with him, and bade him good 
night; and then, making all the noise he conveniently could, bounced 
into his own room, and slammed the door, and locked it, of course with 
the view of inducing all whom it might concern to believe that he was 
in reality gone to bed. But it was not so : he remained in the room a 
short time — say ten minutes — ^and then, having carefully unlocked the 
door, crept noiselessly back to his study. 

And there he sat ; and there he continued to sit — with a little dark 
lantern shut up by his side— sometimes smoking, and sometimes drink- 
ing; but constantly thinking, and earnestly wishing, that some one 
might do him the favour to appear. He was fully prepared, both 
morally and physically, to receive any guest who might honour him 
with a visit; he had resolved on doing all in his power to serve him— 
that is, to serve him out — and it is extremely rational to cherish the 
belief tiiat, if any one had appeared th^, his reception woidd have been 
most warm; but the prospect which Tom had with pleasure portrayed, 
and which he viewed and improved with peculiar delight, began about 
half-past two to recede. He had, with the utmost fortitude, sat for two 
hours — ^proposing and solving an infinite variety of surgical questions, 
having direct and immediate reference to the dislocated joints and 
broken bones of his contemplated victim — and, as no one had appeared, 
he certainly did begin to think that the pleasures of his imagination 
were not about to be realised. 

He was not, however, at all disposed to give the thing up! No: he 
filled his German pipe again, and ignited his German tinder, in order 
that the room might not even for aii instant be illumined, and again 
philosophically enveloped himself in clouds. He had, however, scarcely 
sent forth twenty whiffs, when he fancied that he heard a noise below, 
and starting up on the instant grasped his stick, and felt that the time 
was come. 

But the sounds— which he believed were those of footsteps — ^receded, 
and gradually died away: when, as he imagined that he might have 
been mistaken, he resumed both his seat and his pipe. 

Now it strangely enough happened that, about an hour after this — 
that is to say, about half-past three — ^policeman Ninety-nine did, on 

o 
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going his rounds, perceive that the street-doar ^of Mr. Delolme was 
slightly open. 

"What's the odds," said Ninety-nine, confidentially to himself; 
" that there isn't a burglary here? I shall make something of this; I 
should like a burglary, and I ought to have one, for I haven't had any 
luck lately. Let's have a look," he added, going very quietly up to the 
door; " that'll do— that'll do, I shall nail at least one of 'em. Bur- 
glaries always look well on the sheet" 

He then glided to the opposite side on his toes— the proximity of a 
policeman being betrayed by his heels— and having established himself 
in tiie shade of a doonvay, drew forth his truncheon, and ^watched. 
Nothing in nature could surpass the vigilance with which he kept his 
eye upon that door, nor coidd the ears of even a cat prick up and 
expand more instantaneously than his ears pricked up and expanded on 
hearing the slightest unusuid sound. That a burgluy had been com- 
mitted he fervently hoped, and felt that if it should prove to have been 
accompanied by murder, it would be all the better for him. He would 
give no alarm ; not a bit of it. Had he even known that murder might 
Uius have been prevented, he was too wide awake to spoil suoh a fine 
chance by any premature interference. 

Having, for nearly half an hour, kept bis eyes, ears, mouth, and 
imagination, on the stretch, he heard some one approaching, and on 
loolung up the street saw tibe figure of a man walHng leisurely down 
on the opposite side with his hands in his great-coat pockets. Under 
these circumstances Ninety-nine, of course, took but very little notice 
of him; but when he saw him enter the house of Dr. Delolme, and 
heard him, when he had entered, olose ih» door and deliberately 
bolt it, he ^t in an instant prepared to swear that that man was his 
enemy Tom. 

Having deliberated for a moment, and reooUeeting that the doctor had 
told him to ring a certain bell in the event of his seeing any one again 
upon the parapet, he opened his bull's-eye and raog that bell, and the 
doctor in due time app^ured at the window. 

"Who's there?" he demanded. 

"Come down, sir," replied Ninety-nine, in a oonfidential Ume; 
" there's a dodge, sir." 

"A what?" 

"A dodge, sir; you^U find it all out, if vou will but come down, sir: 
you'll soon see who's who, sir, and know what's what.'* 

The doctor dosed the window, and having slipped on his pantaloons 
and dressing-gown, descended, expecting, of course, that the f$mp9ft was 
again the scene of action. 

" I am sorry, sir," said Ninety-nine, on being admitt^, **Vm indeed 
very sorry to inform you that your son, sir, is endangering yoof 
property veiy strangely. This door, sir, has been open for mofre than 
two hours, sir — wide open. Of course it was my duty to wateh it, and 
I did so: I watched it until your son returned, which was jusi about a 
minute before I rang the bell." 

"Is it possiblel" cried the doctor: "and left the door open! Just 
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come up nvith me; 111 investigate thi0'«*-but quietly; don't make the 
slightest noise." 
''AH right, 8ir: a moOM shaVt hear me." 

The doctor then-^oliowed by Ninety«ni no ■ at cc nded» and on going 
into Tom's room found, not only that Tom was not there but that he 
had not been in bed at all. 

"Well," exclaimed the doctor, ^'this is, at all events, conokisiire* 
But where can he be?" 
" Up stairs perhaps, Bir,'* suggested Ninety-nine. 
" Very likely. But let us go up quietly." 

Ninety-nine then took the lead, and as Toin«i*^ho was Still at his 
post, and who had heard sounds below which could not be mistaken** 
had prepared himself to receive any friend who might happen to look 
iu upon him, Ninety-nine no sooner entered the study than he received 
a blow which felled him in an instant to the ground. 
'*Who8 there?" oried the doctor. 

*<'Ti8 I," replied Tom, anuued on hearing the doctor's voice. 
"TomI what, in the name of heaven, do you mean?*' 
"O-o-o-of cried Ninety-nine. 

Tom opened his little dark lantern, and having seen Ninety-nine 
stretched upon the floor, felt that he had made some mistake. 

"I ask you again," said the doctor, ''what you mean by this 
abominable conduct?" 

<< What abobidablc codduct?" cried Tom. <' IVe bced sittidg up here 
with the view of catchidg that scouddrel whose budkey tricks have so 
buch addoyed us." 
" It is false !" cried the doctor. 
"What's false?" 

" Every word that you have uttered. Yen have noty sir, been sitting 
up here. You have been out, sir !" 
"Out! what, out of the house do you bead?" 
"Yes, sir!" 

"What, do you bead sidce 1 cabe id frob the lecture?* 
"Yes!" 

"Doe, rb blest if I haver 

"^How can you deny it, Tom? This policeman here, mw you enter 
iust now." 

"Iddeed! What, this fellow? Well, if he did he did, add ^/ he did^ 
he's a datnral curiosity! I bust have a look at tUb.*^ 

Ninety-nine, on being rolled over by Tom, conceived it to be his 
duty, as a policeman and as a man, to pretend to have been dreadftdly 
injured ; but having been in reality more frightened than hurt, Tom soon 
made him assume a sitting posture on the floor; and, having done so, 
exclaimed, "Didety-^iV^/ Why, this is Didety-dide! What does he 
pretedd to kdow about the batter?" 

" Policeman," said the doctor, ^ is this, or is this not the person whom 
you saw just now enter the house?" 
" It is, sir," replied Ninehr-nine; " and I'll swear it." 
'< You will," exclaimed Tom. 

o 3 
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"YesP^ cried Ninety-nine, who yrss seized with so strong a fit of 
energy, that he started to his feet on the instant; " I >vili." 

" Why, you wretched, cadaverous, udhappy lookidg adibal, what do 
you bead? what's your botive id cobidg here, prepared to swear to a 
falsehood so bodstrous? You're too codtebptible to be revedged upod, 
or rd take it out dow: I cad but spurd you, add treat your accusatiod 
with scord." 

" This will not do, Tom," said the doctor, severely. " This will no 
longer do for me. Til at once put a stop to it. YU not be thus annoyed 
night after night." 

" Well, but / have dot addoyed you !'' cried Tom ; " you've dot beed 
addoyed by beT 

" I have, sii*, and you know it!" 

" I kdow," replied Tom, "that I have dot." 

" But here is proof of it." 

" What proof? the proof idvolved id the evidedce of this codsubbatc 
wretch? The bagistrate who would believe hib od his oath ought to 
be deprived of his cobbissiod." 

" The idea," continued the doctor, *' of prowling about in the middle 
of the night, and leaving the street-door open ! I'm ashamed of you — 
perfectly ashamed of you! I couldn't have supposed that you would be 
guilty of an act so monstrous." 

"It's of doe use," said Tom, "I kdow it's of doe use! but I tell you, 
father, agaid add agaid, that, sidce twelve o'clock, I've dot stirred frob 
this roob." 

" I'll not believe it," said the doctor; " I will not believe it." 

" I should think fiot,' interposed Ninety-nine. 

" Siledce, you ugly abortiod !" cried Tom, whom the sneer of Ninety- 
nine had enraged ; " if I have adother word od the subject frob you, I'll 
walk id 1" 

"You shall walk out, sir!" said the doctor; "you shall not remain 
here : I'll not have the house disturbed in this way." 

" The disturbadce has dot beed created by be." 

" Gro to bed, sir, and let me have no more of it: I'll no longer tolerate 
such practices. Go to bed." 

The doctor and Ninety-nine then left the room — ^Ninety-nine, with 
great discretion, taking the lead — ^but he had no sooner reached the top 
of the stairs, than that discretion forsook him, and, turning to Tom, 
said, "Fll nail you!" an observation which so excited Tom s ire, that he 
rushed at him on the instant; but, before he could reach him, Ninety- 
nine, in his anxiety to get away, slipped, and glided to the bottom — ^not 
smoothly, no ; but bumping in his progress the bottom of his spine, and 
causing him not only to call out, "oA.'" but to pull a face, of which the 
prevailing expression woidd have puzzled Lavater himself. 

" Keep back!" cried the doctor, " I command you;" and Tom, who 
felt that Ninety-nine had had quite enough of it, md not follow him up 
—or, rather, down ; but the doctor descended, an^ assisted him to riae, 
and having done so, led him into the drawing-room, and gave him some 
brandy, and placed in his hand a small piece of that metal whioh has. 
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in this sublnnaiy sphere, more influence than either mind, honour, reli*> 
gion, or love. 

In falling, however, Ninety-nine awoke Sylvester, and as he came to 
the door, in order to ascertain what was the matter, Tom went into his 
room with the lantern in his hand, and placing himself upon the edge of 
the bedstead, looked as if all had been lost. 

<^ What is the meaning of this?" inquired Sylvester. *< What has 
occurred?" 

" Get idto bed, S;jrl," said Tom, " add TU tell you all about it." 

Sylvester accordmgly got into bed, when Tom, having struck the 
lantern in the face, conmienced — 

*^ Syl," said he, " Fb a victib. But that you kdow. I was always a 
victib. I was bord to be a victib. I shall becobe id a short tibe wud 
of those predestidariad swells who believe that a bad's actiods are 
chalked out by Fate, add that he bust walk Fate's chalks, whether he 
likes theb or dot. Just look here! Last dight I decided od sittidg up 
alode, id order to catch that scabp who has created so buch addoyadce. 
I did'dt tell you a word about it, because I kdew that you'd wadt to sit 
up with be, add thought that you'd buch better dot. Well, I sat up: I 
sat frob the tibe you wedt to bed, till about half ad hour ago, whed, 
pUddly hearidg footsteps od the stairs, I prepared to receive, as I fadcied, 
the fellow bv whob the whole of these diiBturbadces have beed created. 
Well, preseatly the study door opeded, add id walked a bad, add I gave 
hib wud which laid hib low, whed, of course to by utter abazebedt, 
I heard the voice of the goverdor ! It's a blessidg the goverdor didd't 
edter first!" 

" Then whom did you strike?" 

*^ Didety-dide the policebadi the fellow who said he could swear to 
by shirt.*" 

*' Well, but what brought him there?" 

'* I'll tell you. I dod't thidk he likes be : at all evedts I feel codvidced 
he doesd't like be buch, add if he does, he likes the goverdor's buddy 
buch bore; add hedce, id order to get a little of it, he trubped up a tale 
to the effect that oiu* street-door had beed oped — wde oped for two 
hours ; that he had kept his eye iipod it, id order to ascertaid what was 
goidgod; add that evedtually he saw be edter the house, add thed heard 
be close the door, add bolt it!" 

" Is it possible!" 

" Did you ever hear of adythidg so abobidable? Well, with this tale 
artfully prepared, he radg the dight bell — ^which I couldd't hear — add 
whed the wretch had related all that his thick pig's head had allowed 
hib to codceive, up cabe the goverdor idto by roob, add, of course, whed 
he foudd that I had dot beed id bed, the tale of the wretch was cod- 
firbed!" 

**Isee." 

" But beidg daturally adxious to kdow where I was, he cabe up to 
the study ; add, as I said before, it's a bercy he didd't cobe first, for if 
Td gived hib the btow, which luckily full to the lot of Didety-dide, I 
shoidd have beed wretched for life. However, Didety-dide got it, add 
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it served hib right: I dod't care a straw about that: all I care for is 
this, that, as I was dot id bed, as Td dot beed id bed, add as he foudd 
be id the study ivitli by clothes od — ^the goverdor firbly believes Didety- 
didc; add thus ab I victibized agaid!'* 

<* Well, it oertainly did look suspicious." 

" I kdow it — ^I feel it — ^I see that, udder the cii*cubstadces, the gover- 
dor is perfectly justified id believidg the tale of that biserable fat-headed 
^vretch: it is the very codsciousdess of that which host galls be!" 

" But, of course, you have not been out?'* 

" Certaidly dot! Fi-ob the tibe you wedt to bed, till the tibe they 
cabe up, I dever, for a sidgic bobcdt, boved frob the study. Besides, is 
it likely— is it like adythidg likely— that I shoxdd be such a codsubbatA! 
dodkey as to go out and leave the door oped for ady wud to walk id that 
pleased? Is the idea of by doidg such a thidg at all ratiodal?" 

" Such conduct would certainly have been very indiscreet." 

"Iddiscxxjet! Why, if I thought that it would ever be possible for 
be to cobbit such ad act of iddiscretiod as that, I should deeb byself fit 
ibr a ludatic asylub." 

" I cannot imagine how he came to think of such a thing." 

<* Oh, these fellows will do adytliidg for buddy: it's a batter to theb 
of little ibportadce what." 

" Well, it certainly is strange— very strange— that he should have 
fixed upon this paiticular morning." 

"Exactly! That's where it is! It is that very tliidg which gets 
over be! Ilad he fixed upod ady other, I should have beed, of course, 
id bed add asleep. But it was to be, I suppose. I kdow I shall eood 
becobe a predestidariad. But isd't it edough to bake a bad hit his 
head off?" 

" It is, certainly, very unfortunate." 

"By usual luck! Dothidg bore cad be said of it. I always have 
luck. I cabe idto the world to be lucky. I'll have by dativity cast 
wud of these days, add sec udder what lucky pladet I was bord. 
But I'll have doe l>orc of it. Tho thidg is settled dow, Syl: doe bore 
watchidg for be : dor will I attebpt after this to discover Uie cause of oui* 
recedt addoyadces. Dot a bit of it! I'll give the thidg up. If a legiod 
of ibps were to haudt the house diglit after dight, Syl, I'd dot bovc si 
peg ! The very efforts which I bake to clear byself tedd but to idvolve 
be bore deeply: like the fly id the wel), the bore I try to get out, tho 
boix; firbly I'b held. I'll give it up, cobe what bay. I'll pludge idto 
bed at by usual tibe, add get up at by usual tibe, add dot before. IXv 
butter what capers bay be cut, or what pradks bay be i)layed : that bis- 
chievous devil, whoever he is, bay stick a hot brick upod >vud of the 
chibdey-pots, add dadce upod that, if he likes: the bood bay be abused, 
add the stars bay be abused, but he sha'd't abuse be; I've had edough 
of his abusebedt : lie dod't get be to rud after hib agaid ; I'll borally seal 
by he&d to the pillow, although I should dearly like to catch hib! Yoti 
see it plays vedgeadce with be; — it destroys at wodce all the goverdor's 
codfidedoe, add places be id the positiod of a thoughtless, reckless, 
cbai-acterless scabp ! That's the poidt, Syl— that's what I look at ! Up 
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to this tibe, die goverdor has reposed the bost udlibitcd codiidedcc id by 
hodour; but dow, of course^ he ibagides that I seek to deceive bib, add 
that, loo, by tellidg bead, deliberate falsehoods." 

" Well, but when you have explained all to him," suggested Sylvester, 
" surely that confidence will be restored?'' 

"I fear dot, Syl: day, I cad hardly expect it, the circubstadtial 
cvidedce is so strodg agaidst be. Bady a bad has beed hadged upod 
collateral, or circubstadtial, evidedce far less conclusive. However, 
sobethidg bust be dode. I'll go to bed add thidk about it. Call be 
whed you rise: I bay dot be awake; add, udless I put id by appearadce 
at breakfast, the great swell wiU kdow all about it, if she doesd't kdow 
all about it dow. Therefore, dod't forget to call be?" 

"rUnot." 

"Thed ril be off add get a widk or two, if I cad: I cad't expect to 
have huch rest — ^iddeed — 

^ 'There's do rest, but the prave^ for the pilgrib of love.' '* 

Poor Tom! He shook hands with Sylvester and left him, and turned 
into bed with a heavy heart; but he soon went to sleep— very soon — 
and slept soundly, until Sylvester summoned him to breakfast. 

The doctor had not explained the affair to Mrs. Dolohne. This, Tom 
perceived the moment he entered the room, and, in consequence, felt com- 
paratively comfortable; but he saw that the dootor was angry with him 
still, although the expression of that anger was concealed from the rest. 
Now, as diis was the day on which Sylvester was to leave the doctor's 
house, and make that of Mr. Soholefield his home — ^it having been 
arranged the previous evening, that he should live with him a month 
before the articles were signed— the talents of Mr. Scholefield, and the 
prospects of Sylvester, formed the chief topics of conversation during 
break&st. With Mr. Scholefield himself, Aunt Eleanor was delighted, 
and so, indeed, was Sylvester, although that delight was in some degree 
subdued by a variety of youthful apprehensions ; and while even Mrs. 
Delolme confessed that she thought him an amiable person, the doctor 
bore testimony not only to his high professional abilities, but to his ex- 
cellent qualities as a man. All were, therefore, satisfied that Sylvester's 
prospects were, as far as they could tlien be viewed, bright; and when 
the doctor had endeavoured to impress upon Sylvester the propriety of 
pursuing whatever course of study Mr. Scholefield might suggest, he 
rose from the table and withdrew. 

He had scarcely, however, entered the library, when his servant camo 
to inform him that a policeman had called, and was anxious to see him 
immediately. The doctor, of course, imagined that this was Ninety- 
nine, and Erected the servant to show him in at once; but when he 
found that it was not, he was filled with apprehension: it struck him in 
an instant that something had happened to Ninety-nine, and that pro- 
bably his fall had proved fatal. 

"I beg pardon," sidd the policeman, with appropriate respect; "your 
name, sir, is Dr. Delolme?" 
" It is," replied the doctor. 
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"You have a son, I believe, sir?" 

"I have." 

*^ His presence is required at the police-office, Bow-street, immediately." 

" For what purpose?" 

'' To give evidence in a case of robbery and aasault/' 

*' A case of robbery and assault." 

" Yes, sir. He is, I believe, the only witness." 

"Well, but when did it occur?" 

"About three o'clock this morning, I believe, sir: I don't know the 
whole of the particulars, but I think that it happened about that time." 

The doctor rang the bell, and desired the servant to send Tom in. As 
far as his feai*s for Ninety-nine were concerned, he felt greatly relieved; 
but every doubt having reference to the truth of Ninety-nine's accusa- 
tion against Tom vanished. 

"Now, sir," said the doctor, when Tom appeared, "you are wanted 
at Bow-street police-office, immediately." 

"What for?" inquired Tom. 

" You witnessed a robbery this morning, did you not?" 

" The odly robbery I witdessed, was a robbery of reputatiod, add that 
reputatiod was by owd." 

" But you witnessed a robbery in the street, about three o'clock this 
morning?" 

"Who says so?" demanded Tom, fiercely. "Do you?" he added, 
turning to the policeman. 

" I blow nodiing of it myself," replied the man. 

" Do you kdow, Didety-dide? Has this, too, beed got up by hib?" 

" I know nothing of the particulars," returned the policeman. " All 
I know about the matter is this, that I was sent here to request your 
immediate attendance at the office." 

"Oh, /'// go!" said Tom. "I see how it is. Add," he added, 
addressing the doctor, " I hope you'll go vdth be." 

" / will go with you, sir." -.m 

" Do so: I wish you to do so; add if I fide that that wretch has beed 
trubpidg up adother charge agaidst be, I'll have the dubber off his coat, 
add the coat off his back. I'U %vrite to the cobbissioders at ^vudce: I'll 
dot be thus addoyed by a fellow like that." 

The doctor again rang the bell, and having ascertained that the car- 
riage was at the door, he directed the policeman to get on the lx>x and 
they started. 

During their progress to Bow-street not a word was uttered by either 
the doctor or Tom : the doctor was anxious for silence to be preserved, 
and Tom felt no inclination to break it; nor, when they had arrived, 
did a syllable pass between them. The carriage door was opened, and 
they alighted in silence; and on passing through a passage heard a 
fellow bawling " Mr. Delolme!" The poUceman then led the way into 
the office, and foimd that the case was then on — that the prosecutor had 
already given his evidence, and that he had then just gone out of the 
office to look for his witness — the magistrate having consented to wait 
a few minutes, in order that he might be produced. An intimation was 
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therefore given that the witness was in attendance, and Tom was ushered 
into the box and sworn. 

During the performance of this solemn ceremony, the magistrate was 
relating, across the table, an anecdote, which caused the clerk, as a 
natural matter of duty, to roar; and when Tom had kissed the book, he 
looked well at the prisoner, who was dressed in the most fiishionable 
style, but whom he didn't know from Adam. 

" Well,'* said the clerk, addressing Tom, when he felt that he had 
laughed sufficiently long to satisfy the magistrate, *' what's your name?** 

« Thobas Delolbe." 

" What d'you say?" 

''Thobas Delolbe/' 

'' Speak up, sirl" 

*' Thobas Delolbe 1" repeated Tom, in a voice of thunder. 

*' I'm not deaf," said the clerk. 

" Oh!" replied Tom, " I thought you were." 

" Thobas Delolbe," said the clerk, as he proceeded to write it down. 
'' Thobas: how do you spell Thobas — ^with a ^f" 

"With a br said Tom. " You cad spell it with a fr if you Uke: I 
always spell it with an ebT 

" Oh, an dfP* said the clerk, as he winked at the magistrate. " Very 
good: and do you spell Delolbe with an eb too?*' 

"Why, of course." 

" I only ask for information.-— Thobas Delolbe. Well, Mr. Thobas 
Delolbe, what are you?" 

"Astudedtofbed'cide!" 

" A student of what, sir?" demanded the clerk, who could not resist 
laughing; nor could the magistrate — nor, indeed, could the doctor, 
although he felt vexed at the time — ** A student of what?" 

"Of bed^ cider replied Tom indignantly, and thereby set the whole 
court in a roar. 

" Of bed'cideT said the clerk, when the laughter had in some degree 
subsided. " I see! A student of bed'cide — ^very good. How do you 
speU bed'cide?" 

"How do I spell bed'cide?" cried Tom, who felt highly indignant; 
while the court was convulsed with laughter, in which even the prisoner 
joined : " what do you bead?" 

" I mean," said the clerk, having recovered the power to speak, " I 
mean to ask how you spell bed'cide?" 

"Add do you bead to say that you dod't kdow how to spell it? If so 
I should like to dose you with it till you do. I should feel great 
pleasure id thus curidg you of the igdwadce with which you are 
afflicted." 

" Well," said the clerk, who didn't much like this, " but is bed'cide 
spelt with KW OT 2^hT' 

^*A IV or a b, you fool!" said Tom, looking contemptuously at, the 
clerk, who really began to feel himself wounded. 

" Like ThobM, it's spelt with an eby no doubt 1" observed the magis- 
trate ; and this«-ietn^ the magistrate's joke—was on the instant hailed with 
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the loudest burst of laughter erer even heard within those walls. Thederk) 
the policeman, the turnkeys, the crier, and the fellow who administered 
the 0olenm oaths, roared\ while the prisonep^-^who was a student of 
human nature — shook his sides on speculation, conceiving, of course, that 
the magistrate's gratitude would prompt hun to repudiate the evidence. 

'' Well, I suppose it is spelt with an e6," said the clerk, when he and 
the other impartial judges of a joke had become exhausted. '* You 
are a student of bed'cide, you say?** 

" Is this the court of Bobus?*' inquired Tom, looking round with an 
expression of imperturbable gravity, which threw the whole court 
again into convulsions. ^^ Cobus presides here if Bobus does dot! Ab 
I,** he added, addressing the magistrate, as soon as his voice could be 
heard, '^ ab I id a place sacred to justice? — a place id which solebdity 
is supposed to reigd, add of which digdity is supposed to be wud of the 
chief characteristics? — ^a place id which obediedce to the law is taught, 
add respect for those who adbidister tlie law idspired? I ab— I presube 
that I ab — add yet I who have taked a soleb oath to ibpart widi truth 
that which I kdow, ab bet with dothidg but buffoodery, ragged jokes, 
add lilly laughter. That bad*s life,** he added, pointing to the prisoner, 
" his very life bay, for ought I kdow, be id peril, add yet you teach hib, 
odd all who are here, to view the adbidistratiod of justice as a jest.'* 

The officials again felt it to be their duty to laugh, but the magistrate 
clearly didn*t like it at all, and more especially as Tom*s rebuke was 
hailed in the body of the court with applause. He, therefore, assuming 
an aspect of gravity, said, " Let us proceed ^rith the business of the 
court.** 

^' I thidk it high tibe that we should,'* said Tom, and another kugh 
burst from the officials. 

^^ Silencer shouted the magistrate, sternly; and "Silence!** was in- 
dignantly reiterated by the crier, who had been making more noise than 
any other man in court. 

**Now, sir,** said the magistrate, determined to be severe upon Tom, 
who, however, was not at all afraid of him, " what do you know about 
tliis?" 

"About what?'* 

" About what ! Why this robbery." 

" Dothidg." 

" Nothing ! You are a witness in this case, are you not?** 

" I ab placed id the positiod of a witdess.*' 

" Tlien what do you mean by sajdng that you know nothing of it?" 

•* I bead, by sayidg tliat I kdow dothidg of it, that I kdow dothidg of it.** 

" Then what did you come here for?** 

" That*s the very poidt which I ab adxious to ascertaid T* 

" What's the meaning of all this? Do you know sir, that I have the 
power to commit you?'* 

"Cobbit ber cried Tom. 

" Ay, sir; commit you.*' 

"You bay have the power, but you dare dot, I apprehedd, exercise 
that power without sufficient cause.** 
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'* I ahall be jofltifiedi sir, by your reftual to give evidence.^* 

"I have do eridedce to givel I have fword to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, add dothidg but the troth: I respect Uiat oath, add whed 
I solebly declare that I kdow dothidg whatever of this robbery, the 
truth, the whole truth, add dothidg but the truth, is idvolved id that 
solebd declaratiod.'* 

** Have a oare, sir I hare a care T* exclaimed the magistrate. ^' How 
long have you known the prisoner?" 

"How lodg have I kdowd hib?" 

^' Yes, sir: that^s the question. How long have you knoAvn him?" 

" Well," said Tom, deliberately taking out his watch, '< sobewhere 
about twedty bidutes." 

" Come, come, sir; I'm uot to be trifled with: these ingeniotts evasions 
will not do here." 

'* What idgedious evasiods? You asked be how lodg the prisoder 
had beed kdowd to be: I told you about twedty bidutes. Is there ady 
evasiad id that?" 

" Are you not one of his associates?" 

'< Wud of his associates?" 

" Aye! one of his associates. Come now, answer that question." 

" It is albost too codtebptible to be adswered ; but Tli adswer it by 
statidg, with all the iddigdatiod at by cobbadd, that I ab dot." 

"Oh, none of your indignation, sir; it will not do here. Answer my 
questions plainly. You have never been in any way connected with 
him?" 

"Dever." 

" You don't know him?" 

"I do dot." 

" You never saw him before in your life, I dare say?" 

"Ideverdid." 

" No: I don't suppose you ever did." 

At this stage of the proceedings the doctor would have interfered, with 
the view of expostulating with tibc magistrate, but that he felt that Tom 
would be a match for him yet. 

" Is he known to the police?" resumed the magistrate, with infinite 
significance ; and, doubtless, had Ninety-nine been there, he woiild have 
given Tom a character;. but he was not, and the rest knew nothing at 
all of him. 

" How do you get your living?" inquired his worship. 

" AVhat do you bead by by lividg?" said Tom. 

" How do you support yourself?" 

" Doe how. I dod't support byself at all." 

" Who supports you?" 

"By father." 

" Oh, then you have a father, have you?" 

« I have." 

"Ah: and what is he?" 

" A doctor of bed'cide?" 

^' Oh: he*s a doctor, too. A respectable man, I dare say?" 
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'' He is a bad who occnpieSi add who deserves to occupy, a far hi^^ier 
social positiod thad ady other bad id this court He^' added Tom, 
with a sarcastic smile, ^^He is a gedtlebad/* 

" Oh ! no doubt. Is he here?" 

'^ I believe so: he cabe id the carriage with be/* 

^^ Oh! the carriage! Ah! what carriage?*' 

*' What carriage? — ^why, our carriage ! Is it at all probable that we 
should cobe to see so courteous add so distidgoished a persod in a 
jarvey?" 

The clerk here privately expressed his conviction that, notwithstand- 
ing all that Tom had said, he and the prisoner belonged to the same 
gang; and when the magistrate had wmked at ^e clerk with great 
significance, he suddenly said — 

" Where's the prosecutor? You are a very clever fellow," turning to 
Tom, " but I think that we shall know each other better, by-and-bye.** 

The prosecutor, who had imagined that this was altogedier another 
case, was then directed by one of the officers to step forward, and he 
did so. 

'' I think I understood you/' said the magistrate, ^* that this robbery 
was committed about three o'clock?" 

« About three." 

« Very well. Now, how far was your witness from the prisoner at 
the time?" 

'* A very short distance! He was, in fact, walking just behind him." 

"I thought so!" 

'' What !" exclaimed Tom, addressing the prosecutor fiercely, '^ do you 
bead to to say that 7 was walkidg behide hib?" 

" You!" cried the prosecutor, in a state of amazement — " No! — Yoh 
are not my witness !" 

" Wliat's the meaning of it all?" said the magistrate. '' I don't imder- 
Btand it. If," he added, addressing Tom — " If you are not the prose- 
cutor's witness, why did you come here?" 

*'*' I cabe here because a policebad called to idibrb be that by presedce 
was required ibbediately. That's all I kddw about the batter." 

" Well, but why did you get into the witness-box?" 

'* Because I was ushered in the bobedt I edtered the court." 

'^ I am sorry that this mistake should have occiirred," said the pro- 
secutor. '^ But certainly that gentleman is not the witness whom I 
expected." 

" It's well for that gentitman^^ said the magistrate, " that he is not. 
As it is, I have a great mind to detain him until he brings fonvard some 
respectable person — " 

"You will, sir, detain him at your peril!" said the doctor, coming 
forward, with an air of cahn dignity, and speaking in tones which com- 
manded attention. " I am his father — my name is Delolme ; and if you 
^vish to have evidence of my respectability, I can refer you not only to 
some of the first families in the kingdom, but to many of yoixr own im- 
mediate friends." 

*^ I r^;ret," said the magistrate, whose countenance fell the moment 
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the doctor mentioned his ** immediate friends'' — ^'^I regret exceedingly 
that so great a mistake should have occurred; but we reaUj have so 
many persons here who pretend to be that which they are not, that we 
are compelled to look upon almost all with suspicion.** 

'^It may be so,** calmly retorted the doctor; '^ still the course which 
you have pursued in this case has been, in my judgment, highly in- 
correct." 

" Well," said Tom, " I suppose I bay gor 

" You may,** replied the magistrate. 

" Very good. But before I retire, allow be, as a batter of gratitude, 
to ackdowledge the courtesy with which I have beed received id this 
Suprebe Court of Jollity add Justice.** 

The magistrate was olent, and Tom withdrew; and as he did so, he 
was greeted with a buzz of applause, which fell harshly, of course, upon 
the ear of his worship, who, determined on taking his revenge out of some 
one, indignantly commanded the prosecutor to explain. 

" I am really very sorrTy** said the prosecutor, who was evidently a 
highly respectable man, " but I can give no other explanation than this, 
that that gentleman was sent for by mistake, and placed in the witness- 
box, during my absence from the court.** 

" But how came he to be sent for?** 

" I sent for him, because Oie person who witnessed the robbery gave 
me his address.** 

" Well, is that person here?'* 

*' I am sonr to say that he is not.** 

" Very well ; then the prisoner must be discharged.** 

" Tou wiU, I hope, remand him ; and thereby give me some time to 
produce this witness?** 

"I have no evidence before me to justify a remand.** 

" Tou have my evidence, and yon have also the evidence of the police- 
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to justify me in remanding the prisoner, and that, therefore, he must be 
discharged.** 

" Well, but am to be deprived of mv property, and assaulted by a 
man, whose character is known to be infamous, without having — " 

*• It*8 your own fault: you have no one to blame but yourself. You 
shonld have had your witness here!** 

"Weill if this is the w»y in which justice is administered, heaven 
protect me from its administration!** 

" Understand that I am invested with authority here, and that I will 
not suffer you, or any other man, to bring that authority into contempt.** 

'< I hold it to be quite unnecessary for me to do so. You bring it 
sufficiently into contempt yourself.** 

"Leave the office, sir! If you do not know how to conduct your^- 
Belf properly, leave Uie office !** 

" I will do so ; and I hope that while you preside over it, I shall never 
have occasion to enter it agam.*' 

The prisoner, who was a well known member of a numerous and 
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highly respeotable-looking body, ycleped in those days ^* the swell mob," 
was then discharged; and as the prosecutor was leaving the office in dis- 
gust, Tom, with a view to the vindication of his own honour, arrested 
his progress. 

<< Wni you do be the favour," said he, '' to eiq^laid to be how this 
stradge bistake occurred? By object id requestidg this &v0ur is to 
satisfy by goverdor that I ab dot the bad." 

'^ In any case you are entitled to an explanation," said the prosecutor, 
^' afler having been put to so much trouble and annoyance/* 

^* Oh, I dod't care a straw about that. Fb odly adxious to rebove 
whatever doubt bay exist id by goverdor^s bide, about by beidg out at 
that tibe id the bordidg." 

'^ Well, then, about three o^olock, as I was returning fix>m a party, I 
was accosted by the fellow whom this Midas has discharged, and, as I 
conceived him to be a respectable man, we walked on together for some 
considerable distance, when suddenly he gave me a blow which nearly 
stunned me, drew my watch irom my pocket in an instant, and made 
off. At this time a young gentleman was walking behind us, and wit* 
nessed the whole transaction. I did not, however, st<^ to speak to him 
then, but pursued the scoundrel, who was eventually secured, and, while 
the policeman held him, I returned to this gentleman, and b^ged of 
him to accompany me to the station. This, he said, would put him to 
great inconvenience, but he assured me that he should be most happy 
to appear and give evidence at the police-office, when caUed upon to do 
80. Being satisfied with this assurance, and knowing that my evidence 
alone, without even that of the policeman, would be suffieient to cause 
the prisoner to be detained, I did not press him to aooompany me then, 
but took his address, which he readily gave me, and it certainly is my 
impression that he told me that he was the son^ or the nq>hew, <^ Dr. 
Delolme. I was, of course, somewhat exmted at the time, and being so, 
I may have misunderstood him : indeed, I now feel that I must htsve 
misunderstood him; but certain am I that, in some way, eidier directly 
or indirectly, he menticmed the name of ]>r. Ddi^me. He miglit have 
said that he was known to Dr. Delolme, or that he was in some way 
connected with Dr. Delohne, but he certaiQly mentioned the name <^ 
Dr. Delolme, for the moment I heard that name mentiened, I waa 
satisfied." 

" Might he not," said the doctor, << have been, as the magistrate sog^ 
gested to us, one oi the associates of thia man?" 

" I do not believe that he was. I oamiot believe it. He was a yovng 
man, upon whom I fancied, at the time, I mighi with safialy ph»e the 
utmost reliance. I may have been deceived; itis possible: butecrtamly 
my impression is that he knew no moire of the feUow than I did. And 
now," added the prosecutor, turning to Tom, *^ having expIaineA how it 
happened that I sent for yon this morning,! hope thst j€fa will accept 
my apology for — ^" 

" Dodsedcet" cried Tom; « dod'i bedtiod itl Tb odly sorry that the 
fellow was dot pudished. You have dot recovered yovr watoh^I soppoee?" 

"Ofa,ye»l I&undittbiamonuogfaithtana of one of the houses: 
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but, as a v&tcfa, it^s valueless. This is it! broken all to pieces you 
sec: I saw him throw it away just before he was secured/' 

" Well/^ said Tom, *^ although the gold is odly worth its weight, Tb 
very glad that he hasd't got it. But did you eyer see such a bagistrate?** 

'' He*8 a disgrace to the bench/' rephed the prosecutor, indignantly; 
** I have heard of him frequently, but with his conduct this moniing I 
am perfectly disgusted. That fellow is aa vrell known to him as any 
pickpocket in London, and yet, because his dignity was wounded by 
the calm and correct observations of the doctor, he must let him loose 
to prey upon society again, although he had ample evidence upon whidi 
to conunit him. However, the affair is now at an end, and I have but 
to repeat my expressions of regret, that I should have given you both 
so much trouble." 

He then lefl the office with the doctor and Tom, and having seen 
them into the cairiage, was about t6 take his leave, when a fellow came 
up to the door, and inquired if they would like to have the proceedings 
reported at length. 

" You are a reporter, I presiune?" said the doctor. 

" I am," replied the man. 

'' With which of the newspapers are you connected?" 

<' Oh, several! But I report spedally for the Times, SUmdard, He- 
rald, and Ghher 

'' Well," said the doctor, who was anxious, of coturse, that Tom should 
not be publicly ridiculed ; " I see no necessity for the publication of that 
nonsense 1 it had nothing whatever to do with the case." 

" Then you would like to have all that suppressed?'^ 

'' Why, I cannot conceive any sufficient reason for its insertion.'* 

'' I have taken it in full, and the whole of it will be inserted 1 unless, 
indeed, you wish to have that, or any other particular portion, suppressed.** 

" Well, I certainly should like thtU portion to be left outr 

^^ Very well, sir ; then not a single word of it shall appear. You are, 
of course, aware that we are paid by the line? and that, therefore, what- 
ever we suppress is a dead loss to us, imless, indeed, the sum we should 
receive lor its insertion be paid to us for its suppression." 

"I understand," said the doctor; "and it is but correct that you 
should be paid the sum you would have ibr its insertion, by those who 
wish to have it suppressed. What would be the sum in this case?" 

'^I think it would make about sixty lines, and I manifold seven** that 
is to say, I send the report to seven papers, each of which pays me 
three-hal^nce a line; but a couple of sovereigns will be sufficient: say 
a couple of sovereigns." 

"You must allow me to settle this," said the prosecutor; ''I have 
given you trouble enough : you shall not through me be put to any 
expense." 

*^I beg pardon," said the doctor, "your loss has been greater than 
mine. But what security have I," he added, turning to the reporter, 
"that that which you promise to suppress, will not appear?" 

''I am vrell known here, sir, and I may say, with pride, that my rec 
putation is without a single stain. I shall be happy to refer you to the 
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magistrate. He has known me for years. You will, probably, before 
you leave, do me the favour to apply to him, in order — " 

"No," said the doctor, smiling, "that Tm sure Til not do; but here 
is my card, and if nothing should appear, in either the evening or the 
morning papers, I shall be happy to give you a couple of sovereigns.'* 

"Oh I if my honour is doubt^, there's an end of the matter ! It is 
not of the slightest importance to me, whether I i*eceive the money of 
you, or the proprietors of the papers, to which I send the report. I am 
always, of course, anxious to oblige ; but it is to me, as you must per- 
ceive, a matter of no moment whatever." 

"Now do let me settle this affair?" said the prosecutor. 

"No," returned the doctor, "that, indeed, I will not. You promise," 
he added, addressing the reporter, " that if I give you two sovereigns, not 
a syllable, having reference to my son, shall appear?" 

"Let it all appear," cried Tom; "/ dod't care a buttod about it!" 

" That," resumed the doctor, heedless of Tomls observation, "that is, 
of course, understood." 

"Of course." 

The doctor drew out his purse — gave two sovereigns to the reporter 
— ishook hands with the prosecutor, and gave the word, " home." 

" Why, did you give hib that buddy?" cried Tom. "Why didd't you 
give it to be?" 

"I gave, it to him," replied the doctor, "because I had no desire to 
see you ridiculed in the public papers." 

"Ridiculed! Well, that's rich! How could I be ridiculed? The 
bagistrate was the swell, I apprehedd, to be ridiculed. It stikes be, 
that I bade a hit, whed I asked hib if I was id the court of Bobus !" 

"Bobus!" cried the doctor. "Yes, you did make a hit! Do you 
know what produced all that laughter?" 

" Of course. The codsubbate igdoradce of the clerk." 

"No, Tom: that laughter was produced by your Bobuses and 
Cobuses." 

" What do you bead by Bobuses add Cobuses? I didd't say Bobus ! 
I said Bobus ! Id the produdciatiod Bobus add Bobus, the dineredce is 
ibbedse !" 

" I cannot perceive any difference at all." 

"What ! dot betweed Bobus add Bobus?" 

" Bobus is Bobus, and nothing but Bobus." 

" Well, but I didd't say Bobus ! Bobus is a beastly produdciatiod of 
Bobus!" 

" I wish that I could induce you to think so." 

" WeU, but do you bead to say tliat I prodoudce Bobus, Bobus?" 

"I do." 

" Well, I bust look idto this. I begid to suspect that there bust be 
sobeihidg id it. 1 dod't, of course, wadt to be bade a laughidg-stock of!" 

" But a laughing-stock you ever will be, Tom, until your absurd 
pronunciation of the m's and the n's be corrected." 

Tom became thoughtful; and, as they were then near home, the 
subject was, for the time being, dropped. 
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CHAPTER XXIU. 

THE LOYEBS* RETURN. 

loNOSANOE is universally coutemncd, and yet ignorance itself is uni- 
versal. There is nothing more fiercely denounced than ignorance : yet, in 
general, they are most ignorant who denounce it most fiercely. All men 
are ignorant: and yet mankind is not a mass of ignorance ; all men have 
knowledge: but man is not omniscient. Ignorance is roniparative : 
there is not a man breathing who does not know something of which 
every other man breathing is ignorant. The gi*eat art is to conceal our 
ignorance; and this art is highly valuable, seeing that it constitutes the 
germ of knowledge: nay, the man who endeavours to conce^il his igno- 
rance, is ali'eady in possession of a most important branch of liumau 
knowledge— the knowledge of the ignorance he is anxious to conceal. 
Some men have a talent for the display of their ignorance*. Such men 
are ignorant of their ignorance, and are consequently much to be pitied. 
To be ignorant of one^s own ignorance is to be in the most profound 
state of ignorance in which a man can be involved. The common 
answer, " I don't know," is candid, but it is at the same time a very 
palpable manifestation of ignorance^-and yet where, is the man who 
knows everything? There is not such a man upon earth. The lowest 
species of ignorance is that which prompts a man to think that he knows 
everything: and the highest caste of knowledge is that which makes 
him feel that in reality he knows only this — ^that he knows nothing. 
There are, however, men who are expected to know everything; but of 
this expectation disappointment must always be the fniit. Take our 
greatest men — ^men of the mightiest minds — men most highly distin- 
guished for wisdom — ^how ignorant they are of those common things 
with which common men are conversant. A journeyman barber would 
curl his lip and look with feelings of contempt upon a head of hair cut 
by an astronomer: his exclamation doubtless would be, *'lle mtist be a 
hignoramus as cut this ear air!" Nor is it unworthy of belief that 
there is not one statesman in a thousand, either native or foreign, who 
knows how to cut out a pair of short gaiters. Place Wellington and 
Xapier in the kitchen, and (iuntcr and Ude in the field, and what con- 
.summate ignorance would be displayed by them all ! But this term 
ignorance is applied with more indiscrimination than any other. A is 
said to be ignorant by B, Ixicausc he happens not to know that which 
B knows, albeit he knows that of which B himself is ignorant. Tom 
thoujrlit the clerk at the police-office ignorant, because he professed not 
to know exactly how to spell *' bed'cide;'' he thought the magistrate 
ignorant; he thought the officers ignorant; indeed, the only man in 
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court whom he imagined to be wise was the doctor; and yet the doctor, 
as will be seen, was, as far as the practices of penny-a-liners are con- 
cerned, one of the most ignorant men there! 

It will be in all probability remembered that he gave one of these 
genuine " gentlemen of the press" two sovereigns for the suppression of 
Tom*s evidence. Well! the doctor of course thought that it would be 
suppressed, and so did Tom; although he felt at the time, and strongly 
too, that those two sovereigns would have paid for a box of cigars, and 
innumerable pots of porter. The Standardj however, was no sooner in, 
than Tom saw the whole proceedings reported at length ; and, with feel- 
ings of deep indignation, perceived that he, and he only, was ridiculed ! 

" A dice bad," said he, confidentially — " a very dice bad. I bust 
have adother idterview with you, by fnedd — ^I bust) id fitct, have that 
hodour id a very short tibe," 

Having expressed that which he felt in these cabalistic terms, he rang 
ihe bell, and when James appeared, he said, with an air of mystery, 
" Jib, rud for the evedidg papers." 

" The evening paper's in, sir," replied James promptly. 

*' What do you bead? Do you thidk Fb such a codsubbate ass as 
dot to kdow that the paper's id, whed I hold it id by hadd? I wadt 
the others — ^the Globe, the Sud^ add the Mood^ if there be a Moodr 

^* I shall have to go out with the carriage, sir, directly: the ladies are 
dressing for dinner." 

** Dab the didder. Jib! Bud for the papers— bridg be the lot as sood 
as possible!" 

James accordingly went for '' the lot," and Tom again read tiie report 
in the Standard, He had previously conceived an idea that there must 
in reality be something peculiar in his style of pronunciation; but he 
had never before imagined that that peculiarity would appear so ridicu- 
lous in print He read it aloud again and again, but as he pronounced 
his m'a and his n% he was really unable to detect anything wrong. The 
substituted b's and ds looked absurd enough, but in his ear they sounded 
all right. 

" Bobus," said he—" Bobus. Well, that's correct! Bobus— dothidg 
cad be bore distidct thad Bobus ! Add bed'cide. Well, bed'cide: whil 
cad possibly be plaider thad bed'cide? I wod't have it!" he exclaimed; 
" it's a regular codspiracy — a dead take id!" And just as he had arrived 
at this conclusion, James returned with the Globe and the Sun. 

" Well, Jib," he cried, " got 'eb?" 

" Yes, sir. There are ocJy two, sir, besides the one you have." 

" Very well. Two are two too many. That'll do, Jib— that'll do." 

James then left the room, and Tom very soon found that the reports 
in these papers were literally the same. 

" Very good, Bister Reporter," said he, sarcastically. " Fie;y good. 
It strikes be I shall serve you out to-borrow! I dod't kdow exactly, add 
therefore I cad't say: but if I dod't get that buddy back, I'll do byself 
the pleasure of takidg it out. Fll see you to-borrow bordidg, you lite- 
rary wretch ! Here you are," he added, as the doctor entered the 
library—" here's the full chadge for your two swereigds. All id!" 
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"Indeed!" 

"Every word of it." 

"Very dishonourable: very.'* 

" Add yet the fellow didd't like to hare his hodoor doubted! Why 
didd't you give be the buddy?" 

The doctor very gravely oommenced reading the report, but aa he 
proceeded, his features relaxed, for the thing had been well done, and 
ewy point told. 

'* Well," said Tom, when the doctor had finished, '< what do you thidk 
ofitdow?" 

"Why I think it most dishonest on the part of the reporter, but as I 
fM that this report will induce you to correct your ddective pronun- 
ciation, I am not very sorry to see it in/' 

" Well, but do yoa bead to say, dow, seriously, that I prodondce by 
flb add scb id that ridiculous &shiod?" 

"I do.- 

" Add are the €b§ add the eda the odly letters which I prodoudce id- 
correctly?" 

"Your pronunciation, Tom, of every other letter in the alpha- 
bet is perfect. The substitution of the ( and the d for the m and the 
a, alone renders your conversation comical, or, as you would say, 
eobical/* 

** Weill ril certaidly see idto it. If this be the case, Fll sood get over 
diose two fellows.*' 

"I hope you now see the necessity for doing so. Your professional 
soooess, Tom, as I have before frequently explained to you, depends in 
a great measure upon that.** 

" Oh I I'll get over it. Fll sood badage it. But what are you goidg 
to do with that fellow?** 

"The reporter?** 

"Yes: of course you*ll debadd the buddy back?** 

"Not II K I were to see him, I should certainly expostulate with 
him, for such practices are highly dishonourable; but I shall take no 
trouble about die matter.** 

"/ bay get it, I suppose, if I cad?** 

"If you can, Tom, you may!** replied the doctor, with a smile. " But 
I have an impression that you will find that there is, in that quarter, ' no 
money returned.* *' 

The impression on Tom*s mind was of a different character, but he 
thought it inexpedient to exphun how he intended to proceed ; he, there- 
fore, allowed that subject to drop; but, being anxious to have a point of 
far more importance settled, he said, with a countenance which denoted 
that anxiety, "Add dow let be ask you wud serious questiod. Wo all 
dide together at Scholefieid's to-day. Very well. Dow I shall fed of 
course buch bore cobfortable if you tell be that you are eatisHcd, per- 
fectly satisfied, that I was dot out of the house frob the tibe I left the 
drawidg-roob last dight till we left id the carriage together this niord- 
idg. Are you or are you dot satisfied of this?'* 

"I am satisfied now, Tom— ^teifectly satisfied— that you are not the 

p2 
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pci-«on wlio AvitnesscHl tho roblniry; but the door, Tom — the fiiot of. the 
door bomg found ojxjn — that's the point!" 

" Yes. But that poidt is Ixjixily assulxnl. I dod't believe a word of 
it! I dod't believe the door was foudd oped at all!*' 

" I feel justified ia believing that it was ; and if it were, the question 
is, who could have left it open if you did not? It surely could not have 
been Sylvester?" 

"Syl! Doe: Til adswer for hib >nth by life. I saw hib idto his 
Toob ; add I kdow he wedt to bed : I also kdow that if he had godc dowd 
stairs after that, I bust have hoard hib. Besides, he isd*t at all the style 
of fellow to do it!" 

" Well, all I can say is, that it's a mystery, which time may perlia]>s 
unravel." 

**But look here, father! Dod't believe tliat I ever have told, or that 
I ever will tell you a falsehood. Dod't believe it !" 

" Well, Tom, I am not at all anxious to believe it. I certainly can- 
not prove that you ever told me a falsehood, but you are aware that 
these circumstances are fraught with suspicion." 

" Exactly ! That's the poidt ! That is the very thidg which galls 
be! But we shall fidd it out by-add-bye.*' 

"And, until we do find it out, Tom, I am perfectly willing to be 
silent on the subject." 

Mrs. Delolme and Aunt Eleanor then entered the library, and shortly 
aftersvards they, with the doctor and Tom, repiired to the house of Mr. 
Scholefield. Here they met the reverend gentleman, by appointment ; 
and here Aunt Eleanor was delighted to find that Sylvester ali-eady felt 
perfectly at home. Of Mrs. Scholefield, he had at once become a 
favourite; she treated him, in fact, %vith as much kindness as if he had 
been her own son ; and as she was in ideality a most amiable |)erson, 
Aunt Eleanor, feeling satisfied that everything would be done to pro- 
mote his happiness, decided on returning to Cotherstone on the morrow. 

Accordingly, in the morning, she and the reverend gentleman, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Delolme, Mrs. Scholefield, Sylvester, and Tom, went to 
the ofilice at Charing-cross, and when she had had some farther private 
conversation with Mrs. Scholefield, ha^dng rt^fei-cnce to Sylvester, sho 
left town perfectly happy in the conviction th.it the utmost possible caiv 
would be taken of both his morals and his health. 

Immediately after the coach had started, Tom proceeded to Bow- 
street alone; and, on entering the oflice, looked round with an anxious 
hope of again seeing that literary gentleman who received tlie two 
sovereigns of the doctor. That gentleman, however, was not then tlicre ; 
but, conceiving that he might be there anon, Tom waited two hours Jbr 
him with exemplary patience, and then spoke to one of the officers of 
the court. 

"I ab adxious," he observed, "to sec a Wfporter." 

"There they are," returned the oflSeer, "in that there box." 

**Are they reporters?" 

"All on 'cm." 

" But I wadt to see the wud whob I saw hci-e yesterday," 
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" AH' them was here yesteitiay.'* 

** But thei-e was wild here yesterday, who is dot here dow?" 

" With aU my heart!" 

** Very good. But perhaps you cad tell be whei-e to fidd hib?** 

"Don't bother. How should I know where to find him?" 

"Do you thidk it likely that they cad tell be?" 

"Ax." 

"Why, you surly, low bred, ill codditioded — ^" 

" Silence ! or I puts you out of the ottice l" 

Toiu looked nt him contemptuously from head to foot and up agafii, 
and said something about his being a nice man he didn't tliink ; but, as 
one of the ruportera at the moment left the box, Tom turned from the 
fellow to address him. 

" A reporter," said he, " was here yesterday whob I dod't see id the 
office to-day. Cad you tell be where to fidd hib?" 

" What paper is he coimected with?" 

" He reports for seved papers, he told us." 

" Seven! You are the gentleman, I believe, who was yesterday in the 
witness-box?" 

"lab." 

*' I thought so. But there was no person comiected with seven papers 
hcrer 

"He certaidly told us seved." 

"What was his object in speaking to you on the subject?" 

" Why, he cabe to the carriage-door to idquire if we were adxious to 
have ady portiod of the report suppressed, add as by goverdor thought 
that that dodsedce bight as well be left out, the fellow offered to suppress 
it for two sovemgds." 

"But of coui'se you didn't give him the two sovereigns?" 

" Tlie goverdor did ! He gave hib two sovereigds to leave out the 
lot, add tiled the wretch put it all id !" 

'* I see," said the reporter, smiling. " But he had notliing whatever 
to do with it. He is not a regular reporter: he is one of those scamps 
who attend inquests and police-courts, expressly in ordei' to obtain 
money by pretending to have the power to insert or to suppress what 
they please." 

" The adibal !" cried Tom. " I should like to sec liib dow !" 

** I wish you could point him out to me. Td have him before the 
magistrate at once. But hell not ha here to-day: you may de{)end 
upon that. Perhaps in a week, when he imagines tluit you have given 
him up, he may be here again." 

" Thed ril look id about this day week, add if I should see hib—" 

" Pohit him out to me." . 

Tom promised that he would do so, and left the office; and, on reach- 
ing home, pixxreeiled to explain to the doctor how completely he had 
been victimised. 

"Tve beetl to^Bow-strcet this bordidg," said he, "to look after that 
literary swell." 

"And have you seen him?" inquired the doctor* 
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" Dot a bit of it. He's idvisible. But I suppose that yoa axe qmte 
prepared to hear of its beidg a dead doV* 

" Quite, Tom. Oh, yes : Tm quite prepared for that" 

"Well, thed it wod't take you buch by surprise. But of all the 
swiddles that ever succeeded, &at was wud of the bost perfect. Why, 
he's dot edgaged to report for ady paper at all! He is a fellow irho 
frequedts the various courts, expressly id order to pick up the Greed«." 

" Then, I suppose, Tom, there isn't much chance of your xnakiDg two 
sovereigns by this transaction?" 

"Dot a bit of it r 

"Well: it's a lamentable circumstance, Tom, isn't it? You see if« 
a dead loss to you of forty shillings." 

" But, however you could have beed taked id by a dodge so disgust* 
idgly stale, I cad't ibagide." 

"Stale!" exclaimed the doctor. "It was quite fresh to me, Tom. 
Did you ever hear of it before?" 

"I ! I'b a youdg udl I cad't be expected to kdow so buch as you. 
Besides, I'b a victib, add always was ! I dever thought that you could 
be victibised!" 

" All men are liable to be taken in occasionally, and when they are, 
Tom, the best plan is to say as little about it as possible." 

"Doe doubt ! But I shall say a little bore about this, if I should 
happed to beet that youdg gedtlebadl" 

"Persuade him to return the two sovere^ns, Tom." 

"I dod't expect to be able to do that, but it strikes be I shall cause 
hib to wish that he had dever had thebl" 

The doctor smiled and left the room ; when Tom— -who had done bat 
very little work that week — ^resolved on bringing his mind to bear again 
upon his books, and with that view went up at once into his study. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Eleanor and her reverend friend were enjoying 
their journey to Cotherstone Grange. It was, fortunately, a most beauti- 
ful day: there were, moreover, no other inside passengers — a circum- 
stance which they privately deemed still more fertunate^-but if ev«n it 
had been wet, and the coach had been crowded, they would have beeni 
in each other's society, happy. The journey never before appealed to 
be half so short to either. They were amazed at the rapidity with 
which they went along. They reached village after village, and town 
afler town, as if the distance between had been scarcely a mile. The 
stages too appeared to be remarkably short. The horses seemed to fly 
from stage to stage — ^while Time kept pace with the horses. The 
reverend gentleman wfis never before known to have half so much to say. 
He had an astonishing flow of language on that occasion: in fact, he kept 
on continually talking from the time they left London till they reached 
the point at which he had directed his phaeton to be in readiness, and 
even then he appeared to have just as much to communicate as ever. 

As they approached the Grange, new beauties seemed to have sprung 
up during their absence, and they felt more endeared to the place than 
before ; and as they passed through the village they chatted so gaily, 
and segued so much ptos aa d with thouehrea «Dd each otilMri «d every* 
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diing around them, that Obadiali Drant, who wai atanding with Pokey 
at the door of the Crumpet and Crown, 80 rolled hia mjsteriotts-looking 
head, and so tortured and twisted his inelegant body, that 1^ friend 
began to think that he had had for dinner something which didn't agree 
with him. 

*' What's the matter?** inquired Pokey. '* Have you got the stomach- 
ache?" 

'' The stomach-ache!" exclaimed Obadiah. '^ Isn't it enough to give 
any man the stomach-ache?" ThOtB the dodge, is it?" he added, sar- 
castically. ** Very good: that's it." 

" What's it?" demanded Pokey. 

" What's it! What! Don't your ideas fructify?" 

" What do you mean?" 

^ What do I mean? There! That any man in the nineteenth century 
should be able to see the world wag as it does, without having any ideal 
firucti£cationI Pokey! you're a flat. Youd never do to sit in the 
House of Commons! Even Bobby Peel would beat you! Why, just 
look you here: didn't you see Teddy pasa just now wiui the old maid?" 

"Yes. WeU?" 

"WeU! Don't you see?" 

" See what?" 

"Why, the dodge!" 

"What dodge?" 

What dodge ! Pokey, you were never bom to be the Lord Chancellor. 
Amalgamate your ideas, man. Let 'em flow and fructify! What! 
Well, as true as I'm alive! — Why, just look you here: Do you mean to 
tell me — a man of your scope, and sense, and fructifertility— do you 
mean to tell me, point blank, without any reservation of ideas, that you 
don't see as clear as mud what Ted's been up to?" 

" Can you?" 

" Can I! Who can't! It's as plain as the sun at twelve o'clock. 
Look you here: when Hmy the Eighth married Nell Gwynne, did th^ 
marry in public? No! They married privately. Novo don't you seer' 

" I can't say as I do," replied Pokey. 

" You can't ! Well, I never see such a job in my life. What ! Can't 
you see there's been a private marriage here?" 

"No, I'm blest if I can." 

" Pokey, you ought to go to school again, and have them ideas of 
yours put imder a course of fructification. Not see it! Send I may /tvs, 
if I ever see such a job before ! Where are your eyes? what's become 
of your notions? are all your ideas asleep or what, that you can't make 
nothing out of this?" 

" Well, what do you make of it?" 

" "What do I make of it! Just look you here. Hasn't the old maid 
been up to London, and didn't Ted foUow her, and haven't they been 
there all this time, and now haven't they come back together?" 

" Well I and what of that?" 

" What of it! Hao4 you lived all these years in the world and can't 
see what theyVe been up to! They couldn't mairy here. Ohl dear 
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me, no: they miist go up to London, and be manied by special license! 
Tins is your aristocracy of humility! this is your parsonic pride! Mark 
my words, Pokey, that pride must come down. Were not going to let 
it much longer ride rough-shod over the eternal principles of the people. 
TVc must tear frpn their eyes what I call the film of folly. We must 
make them understand these amalgamating dodges. We must do as 
they did in France under Peter the Great, when Robespierre towelled 
the Dutch, we must give the aristocracy a blessed good welting. That 
Ul bring em to their senses ; and mind you this, they'll never be happy 
till they get it. We must have a revolution all over the world ; thmgs 
are now on a rotten foundation : your kings, and your queens, and your 
bishops, and parsons, and all the lot of aristocratic leeches, who suck tlic 
best blood of the eternal people, must be swamped ; they must be swept 
clean away from the face of the earth, as they were in the time of the 
Romans. What do we want with an amalgamating mass of corruption 
fructifying upon om* very vitals? Why should we give eighty millions 
a-year away for nothing? What good do the aristocracy do us? If 
you can't pay your taxes, away go your sticks; and what for? 'VMiy, 
to fatten up your flaming aristocracy. Do you mean to call that eternal 
justice? Do you mean to call that the glorious principles of ever- 
lasting liberty? What did we sign the Magna Charta for? Why, 
for fructifying freedom. If we had no aristocracy, we should hare 
no taxes; and if we had no taxes, we should be free. I'll take 
you then upon your Magna Charta, and show that you are nothing 
but slaves. Would the Russians stand it, think you? Would the 
Chinamen stand it? No! The Jews wouldn't stand it under Moses. 
Look at the history of the Vorld, and you'U find that nobody stands 
it but us. TMien Solomon built his temple among the gods, the 
Solomonians wouldn't stand it: they said point blank, 'Here you've 
got about a thousand wives, of one sort or other, and when we 
come to look at the mobs of kids, we are not going to support so expen- 
sive an establishment.' Even the very workmen struck ! and we must 
strike, and when we do strike, the blow will be a stunner. It's of no 
use half doing the thing: we'll go in like rattle-snakes, my boy, as they 
did at Nova Scotia. W^ll let them see what we're made of I we'll show 
'em fi'om which point of the compass the wind blows : we'U go in a 
burster; and when we do, the lesson shall last 'em their lives. W€li 
not much longer be plundered in this way: we'll not be ground down to 
the earth, and have our substance squeezed out of us thus, by the iron 
hand of an iron-hearted aristocracy. Not a bit of it! What did Johnny 
Russell say in the house the other night? * I tell the noble lord,' said 
he ; and Johnny can speak up sometimes if he likes — ' I tell the noble 
lord that he'd better look out. There's a spirit abroad that won't have 
it. It's fructifying now, and will soon break loose ; and when it does, 
there'll be pepper.' And so there will: mind you that. Down with 
them! — ^that's my sentiments— down to the dust! A rattler, my Briton — 
a rattler for me. Now, just look you here " 

" Well, but what ai*e you talking about?" inquired Pokey. 

"What am I talking about?" 
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'' Aye ! What has all this about Peter the Great, Solomon, Mooes, 
and Magna Charta, to do with our parson? What have the Russians to 
do with him, or the Frenchmen, or tlic Chinamen?" 

'' What are you so thickheaded, so pugnaciously stupid, as not to sec 
that all this tends to show you the system?" 

"What system?" 

" What system ! Wliy the system of extortion— the system of plunder 
— ^the fructifying system of downright dead robbery, wliich grinds the 
people's vitals into dust." 

" But wc wasn* t a-talking about nothing of the sort. We was talking 
about a private marriage." 

**• WcU, 1 kuow it. But can't you make your ideas fructify beyond 
one point of the compass? 1 kuow wc wei'e talking about Teddy Kouse 
being privately married in London; and just look you here '^ 

" Well, but what makes you think so?" 

" What makes me think so? Wliy, can there exist two opinions 
about it? Didnt she sneak off to London; and didn't he go sneaking 
after her? Why didut he take her up with him, like a man? They 
have come back together lx»cause it's all over ; but why not do things in 
a straightforward way? lt*s disgusting to see a man like him — a man, 
paid as he is for teaching simplicity — go dodging about in that manner.'* 

** But this is all guess-work, you kuow." 

" Guess-work ! Pokey, Pokey, when shall I get you to fructify your 
ideas a little?" 

" Yours, I tliiiik fructify a little too nnich. You said when he w^ent 
up, that he was going aft<,'r his French girl, there— what's her name- 
Rosalie 1" 

"I know I did; and what does it prove? Why, that he'll run after 
every one he takes a fancy to. Depend upon it, Ted's not particular. 
None of them are. No one expects it in a parson. They're a clerical 
lot ; and you know what I mean by the term clerical. 1 say, Quocks,'* 
he added, as that gentleman joined them, '* did you see Teddy Kouse and 
his woman come in?" 

" Teddy Kouse and his wotnanT^ said Quocks. " What do you mean? 
I saw him set down Mrs. Somid at the cottage.*' 

^^ He didn't take her then to the paxsonage-house?" obsen^ed Pokey. 

" The parsonage? No. Who said he did?" 

**Drant says they're married!" 

" Married ! Rubbish. It isn't likely l" 

" Why not?" demanded Obadiah. 

'* Why not! Do you think he'd have taken her to the cottage, and 
shaken hands, and left her there, and then driven home by himself if 
they'd been married?" 

" Well, I was only taking a charitable view of the thing; because if 
they're not married they ought to be, that's all about it." 

" Wliat do you mean? I shouldn't mind well thrashing any man who 
says there's anything a mite wrong about Mrs. Soimd. She's as straight as 
an arrow, Til warrant 1 — riglit up and down, and no nonsense— not a mite.'* 

** You know she's been to London?** 
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"I do: what of that ?*• 

" You know he's been to London, too?* 

" Yes, and what of that?" 

" Well ! Look you here : I only know it doesn't look well.** 

" What doesn't look well?" 

'* Why, it doesn't look well for Ted to run after her, and then to bring 
her back with him ; now, does it?'* 

"Why not?" 

" Why not! Why, it looks as if there must be ewnething in it." 

« In what?" 

'^ Why, as Harry the Eighth said, just after the IVenoh BevolQtioii« 
« ril teU you what it is,' said he, * if—' " 

" Never mind what Harry the Eighth said! I want to hear what jou 
say." 

'^ Well, but this is a case in point ' If,' said he, ' honourable gentle- 
men think that I'm to be done in this way, I must fructify their intellects 
ahttle.'" 

" Never mind fructifying! — give me a plain answer to a plain qaef- 
tion." 

" He never did such a thing in his life!" observed Pokey. 

"Pokey," said Obadiah, gravely; "what would you have been if it 
hadn't been for me?" 

" What do you mean?" demanded Pokey, indignantly, for he felt that 
he was quite as good a man as Obadiah, who never in his life had two- 
pence that could be said to be his own; " what should I have been if it 
hadn't been for you?" 

"Aye! what would you have been if it hadn't been for me? Look 
you here, now; I'll tell you: you'd have been like one of the rattle- 
snakes in the wilderness; you wouldn't have had a fructifying idea 
about you." 

" Well," said Quocks, " but what have you to say against die ch«« 
racterofMrs. Sound?" 

" What have I to say against her character?" 

" Aye! You said just now that it didn't look well — that there muat 
be something in it, and that if she were not married, she ought to be« 
Now, I just want to know what you mean by all this?" 

" You do, do you? Well, then, just look you here 2 when I said that 
if she and Teddy Rouse were not married, they ought to be, I meant 
what I said, and do you mean to say they ought not?'* 

" But what did you mean to insinuate?" 

" What did I mean to insinuate? Why^ of tioarsei that they ought 
to be married." 

"And why?" 

" Why! When Peter the Great fructified the Greeks—" 

" Never mind Peter the Great: the question is, why ought they t^ V« 
married?" 

" I was going to tell you. Peter—" 

" I wont have it Answer my question." 

«<( Answer mj question.' Axe yov oii««f Aanggvd wttMnayf Do 
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yoa vantto oome Billy the Conqueror over us? * Anawer my question.' 
A fractifyxng tyrant eould si^y no more to bis slaye. Tm the slave of no 
man: not a farthing's-worth of it. Come to fair argument, and I am 
your man. Til go with you into the history of the world; but if you 
want to come any of your haughty aristocracy, it won't do for me, mind 
jrou that." 

*^ Obadiah,'* said Quocks, " you're a fooL I don't flatter you when I 
say that you're only one remove from an idiot; because I'd much rather 
t^ with an idiot than with you. Independently of which, an idiot— « 
perfect idiot— is infinitely more harmless. You take delight in stabbing 
tJie reputation of those around you: you glory in the practice of found- 
ing falsehoods upon truth: you are too vain to see that you are despised, 
and too ignorant even to know that you are ignorant: you are one of 
society's butts — a creature who has not a single Mend in the world, to 
what man in the world can feel justified in either opening his heart to 
you, or trusting you with a secret? — ^you are a dangerous man, Obadiah 
— dangerous not because you have any high intellectual power, but 
because you are utterly destitute of it. I don't mean to say that you 
are malignant. No: you are ten times worse than a man who is actu- 
ated by malignity: you have not the tact to perceive what is calculated 
to injure a man, ana what is not. Ton lose friends, Obadiah, as fast as 
you make them, because they soon find that you are not to be tirusted.** 

" Well," said Obadiah, " you have been fructifying, certainly, to an 
amalgamaiing extent. Have you done?" 

** Quite. My object is merely to induce you to study your own cha- 
racter." 

" Thank you: you're v«y kind, you alvrays were; but I know my 
own character as well as any man in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America.** 

** I am very sorry for it." 

" No doubt But just look you here: just allow me, if you've done 
now, to ask you one question. You said just now that I take a delight 
in stabbing Uie reputation of Ihose around me. Mark you thatl — those 
were the very yfordlB you put in juxtaposition*'* 

"Well." 

" Well Just look you here, now; whose reputation have I ever endea- 
voured to stab?" 

** Whose reputation have you notf That's the exception, if there be 
one: the other's the rule." 

*< Well, but whose reputation have I been endeavouring to stab now?** 

'' That of a lady, whose goodness is known and appreciated by all but 
you, and that of a gentleman — ^for he is a gentleman-— whose honoor 
and benevolence none but you ever doubted.*' 

"I deny it!" 

« Deny what?" 

" Deny what? Deny that I've been endeavouring — ^** 

" Oh!" exclaimed Pokey, with uplifted hands; " Ohf* 

" Oh! you fool: what dfo you mean by oA/" 

** Didn't you walk in before Quocks oamef" 

** Bat rm apeakiog of spw ! It hat baea aaid that ■■ whfiD I mada Iba 
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obsen'ation, that if they were not married they ought to be— I endea- 
voured to stab thcii- reputation. Now, 1*11 prove that I endeavoured to 
do nothing of the sort." 

*^ Do so." 

" I'll prove it by logic, and I defy all the mathematicians in the habit- 
able globe to knock it down. I'll prove it by the regular mathematical 
construction of the English language, and mil any man tell me there*s 
any constructed language in the universe more mathematically regular 
than tliat? I'll prove it in juxtaposition — '' 

"Well, prove it." 

" Prove it! Well, just look you here, and if your ideas can fructify, 
let 'em. Just look at the grammatical character of the words: if they 
are not married, they ought to be. Isn't that a correct amalgamation? 
•«-and being amalgamated, what do the words mean? Is there any man 
in natm'c so lost to every sense of grammatical transubstantiation as not 
to see that they mean this, and nothing but this, that they ought to be 
married, if they are not?" 

" But why ought they?" 

" Why ought they? Isn't one a bachelor, and the other a spinster? 
And is there any law in life to prohibit such a marriage? What would 
be said if Johnny Kussell, or Bobby Peel, were to bring in a bill to 
render marriiiges of that sort illegal? Wouldn't it be kicked out of the 
House neck and crop? I said they ought to be married; and I say so 
still. I'll not flinch frcm what I said. I'm not ashamed of what I say. 
I'd say it just as soon before their faces, as I would behind their backs. 
They ought to be man*ied, and what objection can we have to such a 
marriage, if they like it? For my part, I think that they'd just suit 
each other." 

" Ah!" exclaimed Pokey; " it won't do, you know. That's not what 
you meant." 

" "What do you mean by saying that's not what I meant? Can you 
tell the fructifications of my bosom? Can any man alive di^'e into ano- 
ther's heart, or see what's going on in another's private brain? It will 
take a wiser man than you, Pokey, to do it. I refer you to the words— 
if the words don't me^n that, they mean nothing!" 

" You shuffies," said Pokey. 

" He always did shuffle," said Quocks. 

" Shuffle!" exclaimed Objidiah, who was perfectly disgusted with 
Pokey's ingratitude. " You'd have shuffied tlirough the world an igno- 
ramus, if your weak ideas hadn't been fructified by me. What do you 
mean by shuffling?" 

" Why you've shuffled in this!" returned Pokey, who wasn't aware 
that Obtuliah had done anything to his ideas, with the exception of con- 
fusing them occasioiijtlly. ** I don't care a button about the words, I 
look at what you meant, and you meant this — " 

" I Te know what he meant very well," observed Quocks; "and I'd 
strongly recommend him, if his ideas must * fructify' on matters of tliis 
character, to keep the * fructification' to himself. It may Ixj true that 
his slanders are not of much importance, because no one who knows him 
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believes a word he utters. Were he a man with any pivteiisions to re- 
spectability, the consequences might be serious as well to others as to 
himself; but he is not: he is at best but a half-witted butt, without a 
particle of manly pride about him.'* 

" YouVe going itf* exclaimed Obadiah. "Now I dare say you think 
that I ecart a great deal about what you say, don't you?" 

"If I Uiought that, I would, both for your own sake and that of 
society, say more : I would then take some pains to sliow you exactly 
what you are; but I know that you dont care — that you haven't the 
sense to care: if you had, you would scorn to go prowling al)out as you 
do— picking up loose scraps of slander to * fructify ;* chuckling over the 
misfortimes of your neighbours; magnifying their follies, and making 
those follies the bases of lies. I really don*t know a more contemptible 
character than that of a lazy—" 

"Do you mean to say that /'m lazyV" 

" Lazy! Why, what do you do liesides loiuigiiig about barl)€r s shops? 
You don't do twenty-four hours work in a we«'k. I have nothing, of 
coitrsc, to do with that; but when a man has a family, and squandei-s 
away, newsmongering, three-fourths of his time, when that time might 
be occupied in benefiting his family, Avhnt is lie but a lazy man? I should 
be ashamed to lead such a life." 

" Oh! don't you trouble your head about me." 

" I don't xcant to trouble my head about you. I only want to show 
how much better it would be if you were not to trouble your licad — 
such a head as it is — al)out others. Not that I imagine that I shall be 
able, by showing this, to do you any good — ^you're past that ; you nnist 
talk, and I'm not at all surprised at your talking; all that I'm surprised 
at is, that you should still find people to listen to your talk. You have 
pretty nearly tired all the old ones out : Pokey, I believe, is the only one 
of the lot that will listen to you now, and the sooner he sends you to 
Coventry, the better.'' 

" Let him do it!" exclaimed Obadiah. " Wliat do I care for Pokey? 
Who's Pokey placed in juxtaposition with me?" 

Pokey, who didn't at all like this contemptuous observation, drank 
up his beer and departed ; and as Quocks, who had already finished his, 
went with him, Obadiah was lefl there to "fructify" alone. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

LOVE. 



During Sylvester's residence Avith ^Ir. ScholefielJ, his career as a 
somnambulist was checked, and as his history as a somnambulist is all 
that we have to contemplate, it will be m^cessary to leap over a space of 
fivcyeai's, with a brief explanation of the means Avhioh inclnced the de- 
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▼elopment of hir somnambaliam to ceaaOi and a deeoription, •omewhat 
less brief, of an incident for which, perhapsi many mil be quite unpre- 
pared. 

And first with respect to the means by which his career as a somnam- 
bulist was checked. It has been seen that Mr. Scholefield was an ab- 
stemious man: it has been stated that when he dined at the doctor's, he 
neither ate nor drank anjrthing calculated to heat the blood cor to pro- 
duce any unnatural excitement; it will, therefore, be sufficient to add 
simply, that his arguments in favour of that practice were so strong and 
so convincing, that Sylvester adopted it at once; and having done so, he 
felt throughout the day so much lighter and more lively, that he adhered 
to it during the whole of the time he resided in Mr. Scholefield's house. 
It will, however, here be correct to observe that his adherenoe to thia 
system must not be ascribed to any consciousness on his part of the 
cause of his having previously felt so languid — he had not even the 
most remote idea of the fact of his physical energiea having been during 
the night exhausted: he attributed his gaiety and lightness of heart 
solely to the r^imen he had adopted, and hence he enntinued to adhere 
to it firmly* 

Now it happened that when Sylvester had been articled about twelve 
months, Mr. Scholefield was summoned to attend a female who was re- 
ported to be in the very last stage of consumption. He accordingly 
went, and was shown into a plain but clean and neatly-furnished rooin, 
in which he found a poor wasted, yet beautiful girl on a bed, near which 
her broken-hearted mother sat weeping. 

The old lady rose as he entered, and tried to conceal her tears, but 
as the effort deprived her of the power to speak, he pressed her hand in 
silence, and went to the bedside* 

^*My poor girl," said he, with a benevolent smile, on taking her 
hands, which were like gloved bones, '' why, your eyes are bright! — 
and sparkling I — ^you must not be in this state long." 

'<I feel," she observed faintly— '* I feel that I should be well, if I 
were not so weak. I have no pain^— no absolute physical pain— and yet 
I am prostrated thusl" 

^' Well, well," said he, soothinglyi as a deep sigh escaped her, ^' you 
must not be sad. We must hope for the best, and see what can be done. 
I will send you that which wiU raise your spirits; but your mind must 
be tranquil: you must be quite calm. Li the morning Fll see you 
again." 

He then gently pressed her thin, weak, fleshless hand, and, as she 
fervently breathed forth her thanks, he left her. 

On leaving the room, he was followed by her heart-stricken mother, 
who exclaimed, with an expression of anxiety which denoted the exist- 
ence of those feelings which mothers only can experience — 

"Pray, sir, tell me: are there any grounds for hope? — or will my 
poor dear child be lost to me for ever?" 

" My, dear lady," replied Mr, Scholefield, who, although he perceived 
clearly that the case was hopeless, felt perfectly justifi^ in concealing 
the feet then, ''when I caU in the momiog, I shall be able to ezpiess a 
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more decided opinion. For the pntent, be aMured tluit there is no im- 
mediate danger/^ 

The poor ladj cheri«hed the hope thus inspired, and, clasping her 
hands vrith deep fervour, thanked God. 

" BnV he added, '' how long has yoor daughter been ill?'* 

** She faaa been sinking, sir, gradually, for nearly twelyemonths." 

*' Has anythiog of very great importance ever occurred to her? Do 
you kmno of any circumstance at all calculate to prey upon her mind?** 

"Alas I yes. I ascribe it all to that She became, sir, about twelve 
months since, enamoured, deeply enamoured, of a genlieman-— a medical 
student — ^who— ** 

" I perceive, my dear lady. I do not wish to pry into any private 
matter: that medical student, I perceive, was a villain.'^ 

"No, thank heaven! She is virtuous, sip— pure as an angel 1 And 
he, I believe, was virtuous, too. But having*— I do not say intention- 
ally — ^I do not believe that the slightest blame can attach to him— -but 
having fiiscinateri my dear child, she saw him no more.'* 

" Was he aware of the fact of his having made this impression?'' 

"I think not: and even assuming that he was, he, perhaps, acted 
wisdv in the view a£ the world, for he was young — ^very young; while 
my child ivas then in a position &r, very far, below the sphere in which 
the had been aocustomed to move." 

^Did she write to him at all?" 

^'She, unfortunately, knew not where to write. She made every 
possible effort to ascertain — not with the view of being importunate, 
but merely in order to see him onoe more— but, alas! she could gain 
no intelligence of him. There was one student at the hospital who 
knew him; but, although she applied to him frequently, all that she 
could learn from him was, that he had left. She then began to fade and 
pine, and has been pining ever since. She remained in the situation 
she occiq)ied then, until she became too weak to perform its duties, and 
now, sir, although once a lovely girl, she is as you have seen her." 

" Did he leave her unkindly?" 

" Unhappily, no, sir. Had he been unkind, her pride would have 
sustained her. But he was, on the contrary, most kind and courteofy. 
You probably perceived that she wore bracelets. Those bracelets were 
his gift. She wears them constantly: she would not part with them 
for worlds r 

" I wish that I knew where to find him. You, of course, know his 
name?" 

"His name we could never learn: my chUd never heard more than 
his christian name mentioned." 

" That's very unfortunate: very." 

" I do believe, sir, that if she could but sec him once again, her re- 
covery even now would be almost immediate." 

" Well, then, let us hope that she will again see him." 

" I fear that that is hopeless." 

" Things apparently more impossible have oocwred." 

" Very true, sir: yery true." 
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" Well, then, do not despair. Hoi)e still, and conceal your distress as 
much as possible from her." 

" 1 will do so," the poor lady exclaimed, as fresh teare gushed fi-oni 
her eyes ; " as much as ^wssible, I will." 

Mr. Scholefield then promised to send to her immediately on his re- 
turn, and to see her again in the morning, and having reassured her that 
there was no immediate danger, he leil her reinspired with hope. 

During dinner that day, Mr. Scholefield alluded to this distressing 
case ; merely stating, however, that the poor girl had formed a romantic 
attachment to a young man, whom she had since never seen, and that 
she was then in consequence pining away in a hopeless state of consiunp- 
tion. This statement, brief as it wa^, interested Sylvester deeply, and 
as he had never witnessed a oase of the kind— as he had never seen Uu* 
hectic flush, and the various other symptoms of approaching death, 
which are, in such cases, commonly developed — ^it was suggested by Mr. 
Scholefield-— who was, at all times, anxious to advance Sylvesters pro- 
fessional knowledge — that, in the morning, they should visit the poor 
girl together. 

In the morning they accordingly went, and, on entering tlie room, 
found the old lady much more tranquil ; but the very instant Sylvester 
approached the bed, the poor girl started as if from a dream. 

*' Mother! mother!'* she exclaimed; "look! there! Have I my 
senses still, or have I lost them? Is this a vision? — Sylvester!" she added, 
as he extended his haiid, for, in an instant, he recognised Julia. " Oh, 
this is joy beyond expression," and, seizing his hand with all the energy 
at her command, she passionately kissed it, and wept. 

" My poor girl," said Sylvester, tenderly; and, while his eyes were 
filled with tears, her mother stood struck with amazement. " How is it 
with you?" 

"Oh I I am happy now — quite— quite happy — Sylvester! Oh! howl 
liave prayed to behold you once again. Blessed be God!" she added, 
devoutly; " my prayers have been heard." 

" And now," said Mr. Scholefield, having somewhat recovered from 
the state of sui-prise into which this unexpected scene had thrown him ; 
" you and I must come at once to an understanding. I have," he added, 
with a smile which caused her to bless him ; " I have brought him, whom 
I perceive you were rather anxious to see, with me ; but, understand, I 
must bring him no more, unless you promise me faithfully that you will 
be henceforward calm." 

"I do promise faithfully: I will be calm." 

" I must not allow him to come here and throw you into this state of 
excitement, when my object is to keep you as tranquil as possible." 

"I will be tranquil: indeed, I wiD. I am not excited twwl I am 
only happy." 

"Very well: then he shall again come to sec you." 

"Heaven will bless you for this!'* exclaimed Julia; and Mr. Schole- 
fiokl and her mother retired to the window. " Sylvester !" she added, 
with a look of unspeakable fondness ; " can you forgive me?" 

"Forgive you, my poor girl, what have I to forgive?" 
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" My boldness ; my forwardness.*' 

" How can I forgive that of which I am uncansoious?" 

"Yon are kind !** she replied. " But tell me : have 70Q been well?— 
and happy?*' 

"I have: and sorry indeed am I, to find that yoa bare not." 

^*I have not been; but I am happy now, and hope to be soon again 
well. But you wiU not despise me? I cannot conceal from you that which 
I know that I ought to conceal. But, oh! how I haye longed to see 
you ! Do you remember that happy evening? — the evening on whidi 
you gave me these?** 

Sylvester, who then, for the first time, noticed the bracelets, replied 
that he did. 

^'You were smiling then,** she continued; ^'why do you not now 
smile?** 

Sylvester burst into tears. 

"Do you weep for me?" she faintly inquired. " God bless you I Do 
you not think then that I shall recover?*' 

"Well,*' said Mr. Scholefield, coming forward, "we must now for 
the present leave you: but, remember, you must be quite calm!** 

" I will be calm— <{uite calm,'* replied Julia, who still held Sylvester's 
hand in Hers ; and when Mr. Schold&eld was leaving the room, Sylvester 
said " I will see you this evening.** 

" You will !** she exclaimed, with an expression of ecstacy. 

"I wiU.** 

She kissed his hand, and he left her happy. 

On leaving the house, Sylvester explsoned to Mr. Scholefield the 
circumstances under which he had previously known her, and having 
related the history of the bracelets, and all that had been said of her 
by Tom, he earnestly inquired if her recovery were hopeless. 

Mr. Scholefield replied that it was— quite hopeless. " She may,"* he 
added, " live four or five days longer ; but your interview with her has, 
in all probability, exhausted nearly the whole of her remaining strength. 
Poor girll I am, indeed, very sorry for her. She has been, it appears, 
the sole support of her mother: her death will break the old lady's 
heart** 

"Do you think,** inquired Sylvester, cautiously, "do you think that 
they are in poverty now?*' 

"I should say, not in absolute poverty: that is to say, not in a state 
of actual destitution; but that they are poor, very poor, Fve no doubt" 

Sylvester was silent and thoughtful. He had in his desk a ten-pound 
note, and as he felt quite sure of being able to borrow another of Tom, 
he resolved on sending them twenty pounds, anonymously, in the counM 
of the morning. 

In pursuance of this resolution he, on leaving Mr. Scholefield, called 
upon Tom, who was at that period preparing to pass the college. 

"Tom,** said he, "I want ten pounds. I wish you'd let me have it, - 
till I can heiir from my aunt?** 
"Ted what!'* cried Tom. 
"Ten pounds." 

Q 
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"Is there such a sub id the world?" 

"Why it isn't a very enormous sum!" 

"I dod't thidk there is such a sub; Jdever had such a sub id by 
possessiod! I should like to see the bad who has got ted poudds. 
There was a swell, add his nabe was Croasus, who bight have had ted 
poudds by hib ; but I dever yet heard of a Crcesus secuddus" 

" Nay, but joking apart, Tom; tvill you let me hare ten pounds for 
a few davs?" 

"By dear fellow,a8k be for ted drops of blood, add Til give eb to you 
freely; but what state of bide do you ibagide the old people would be 
id if they fadcied I had the sub of ted poudds by be? They have dever 
vet let be have such ad aboudt of buddy. Ted poudds 1 Woulddt I 
have a flare-up with ted poudds T 

" Well," said Sylvester, " it's a matter of slight importance. I did 
want twenty, but as I've only ten, I must make ten do for to-day." 

" Stop!" cried Tom; " a tiiought strikes be. Did you ever go to by 
udcles?" 

"No; I never knew that you had one." 

" Greed, Syl! still extrebely greed. / dever saw hib ; but all our fel- 
lows have: he is, I believe, dearly related to the lot. Dow, I'U tell you 
what it is, Syl, I haved't ted poudds, but Fve a watch which did, I be- 
lieve, origidally belodg to by graddbother's graddfather's secodd wife's 
bother, add which I udderstadd is worth thirty. If, therefore, you thidk 
that we cad buster up courage edough to take this to the pawdbroker's, 
IVe doe doubt he'll ledd us the sub olf ted poudds upod it." 

" Oh, I've a watch, too ! But I don't know how to manage it." 

" Oh, we'll badage it sobehow. Let's take theb both, add if bide isd't 
valuable edough, you kdow, he cad hold yours as well." 

" Mine's worth more than twenty poimds." 

" Well, but there's dothidg at«all like beidg sure. Cobe alodg, add 
let's try our luck. I should like to see what sort of a swell this udi- 
versal relatiod of madkide is." 

They accordingly went to a pawnbroker's shop, and looked artfhlly in 
at the window for a time, and then walked on a little, and turned and re- 
turned, and examined the goods in the window again ; and then anidously 
looked up the sti^eet and tiben down, with the view of ascertaining if any 
one were watching them. 

" Well," said Tom, at length, " shall we go id?" 

" Why," returned Sylvester, " I don't at all like the idea. Suppoee 
any one were to see us?" 

" That would be awkward, certaidly. But bight they dot thidk that 
\¥e wedt id to buy sobething?" 

" Well, it is true they might think so. But reaUy I don't at all fbncy 
the thing." 

"Well, rU tell you what I'U do," said Tom. "Perhaps it doesd*t 
look well for two fellows like us to go id together; I'll toss you for the 
chadce — such a chadce as it is: heads, I go id: tails, you go." 

"Agreed," said Sylvester; and when they had removed from the 
window Tom tossed, and the result was a head. 
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** Bj tunal lack r* he exchumed. <* But derer bide : Fll go/' 

And he did eo, boldly — ^up to the window; and stopped, and examined 
the little articles exhibited therein, and then went back to Sylvester 
franght with an idea. 

" 87I/' said he, with a doubtftd expression. ** I sayl will it look weU, 
do jott thidk, for wad fellow to go id with two watches?" 

'' Perhaps not," returned Sylyester ; whQ began to wish thai he hadn't 
embarked at all in this expedition. 

" Who kdows," resumed Tom> " they batf thidk that I stole theb. Fll 
tell you what, Syl; let's go idto this public-house, add talk over the 
batter calbly." 

Into the public-house they accordingly went ; and when Sylvester had 
ordered a myttle of soda-water for himself, and Tom had called, of eoursCy 
for a pot of porter, they sat down with the view of having a calm dis- 
cussion on the intricate ramifications of the case. 

'< Dow," said Tom, **the questiod is, what's best to be dode? Add 
id the first place, what do you suggest?*' 

" Why, I think that we had better give it up!" replied Sylvester. 

«* Give it up! Deverf We'll have the buddy. Stop a bidite," said 
he, as the waiter entered; "there, that'll do: we'll oped that. Dow," 
he added, having pulled out two-thirds of the porter, " Tb ready for 
adythidg id life. TU tell you what I'll do; I'll go over with wud, add 
thed they cad have doe 8uspiciod«" 

" Well then, take mme," said Sylvester. ^ 

"Doe: that wod't do. Suppose they ask if the watch is by owd? 
Dod't you see? I cad't say yes. Add if I were, add it should cobe to 
a seaxoh, add the officer were to fide adother watch id by pocket — but 
that I could leave here: yes, I bight do that: stiH Fd better take by 
owd. I wudder what sort of questiods they usually ask. HI bet ted to 
wud rb bowled out." 

"Then don't go." 

"Dot go! What are you talkidg about? What have I to fear? *l 
wadt you to ledd be ted poudds upod 1j)is.' That's all I haVe to sav; 
add a child could say that. I have seed childred frequedtly go id alode. 
If they should have ady doubt about the batter, I'll bridg theb over 
here. But thed it bight cobe to a pair of haddcufis; we bight thed be 
barched off together od suspidod." 

" We had better give it up," said Sylvester. " You had better not go." 

" Go! /'// go !" cried Tom, valiantly; and having finished his porter, 
he lefi; the room with the air of a man who fully expected to meet an 
enraged rhinoceros. 

I>uring his absence, Sylvester was filled with apprehension. He con- 
ceived that Tom might be suspected of dishonesty — ^that he might be 
detained — ^that he might be given into the custody of a policeman, and 
that the result would be a humiliating exposure. He tried to subdue 
the fears thus inspired, but as Tom was absent a very long time, they 
every moment acquired firesh strength. 

At length, however, Tom returned, and on entering the ro<mi he 
dashed his hat upon the table, and exclaimed*- 

q2 
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'< It's of doe use, Syl: I cad't do it! I did just dow work bjself up 
idto a fit of desperatiod, but just as I was bakidg a rush id, a fellow 
cabe to the door with a ped behide his ear, add looked at be exactly as 
if he suspected that I was goidg to cut a pade of glass out of his ividaow. 
Dow rU tell jou what we'll do. I kdow a fellow who's up to every 
ihidg of the sort. We'U go to his lodgidgs — he'll do it id a bobedt. 
Cobe alodg!" 

<< No," said Sylvester, " I shouldn't like that. Don't you think that 
the doctor would lend me ten pounds?" 

" Id ad idstadt I I dever thought of that I— of course he would." 

*' I do not like to have it of lir. Scholefield, because he would know 
at once what I wanted it for." 

'< Thed have it of the goverdor ! Shall I ask hib for you?" 

*' No: I think it would look better for me to ask him myself." 

« Very well; thed cobe alodg; we shall just about catch hib at hobe. 
I'd ask hib to ledd it to be, but that would be doe go at alL" 

They then left the house, and, as they returned to the doctor's resi- 
dence, Sylvester said — ^^ Have you seen Julia lately?" 

" Doe," replied Tom ; '* I've dot beed to the house for a lodg tibe. 
But I believe she has left. Ill health, I believe, was the cause of her 
leavidg. The last tibe I saw her— that was sobe bodths ago— she 
wadted to kdow where you lived, but, of course, I didd't feel at all justi- 
fied id gividg her your address." 

Sylvester was silent; and as the subject was not pursued by Tom, 
they returned in silence to the residence of the doctor, who was then in 
the library alone. 

'' Tou had better go id at wudce," said Tom. " I shall be id by study. 
Dod't leave, you kdow, without cobidg up." 

Sylvester promised that he would not; and oh going into the library 
was received by the doctor, as usual, with the utmost cordiality and 
kindness. 

« Doctor," said he, '' I have to ask you a favour. It happens that I 
want ten pounds until I receive a remittance from my aunt, which will 
be the day after to-morrow." 

" Very good." 

" Will you do me the favour to let me have it?" ^ 

*' Of course 1 I am quite sure that the purpose for which you want 
it is a good one." 

« It is. I do not like to ask Mr. Scholefield—" 

'^ My good fellow, not another word. Here is a cheque for fifteen." 

'< Ten will be quite sufficient." 

'' I have written it now; and whenever you happen to want money, 
' come at once to me." 

He then inquired after Mr. Scholefield, and when he had made a few 
remarks having reference to professional matters, Sylvester withdrew, 
and went up stairs to Tom. 

" Well," said Tom, " he let you have the buddy, of course?" 

" In a mwnent," replied Sylvester. " I asked him for ten, and he 
gave me a cheque for fifteen." 
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'' What ad out-add-out sjsteb, that cheque sjsteb u. It saves a bad 
the trouble of puttidg his hadd idto his pocket, which is very addojidg 
whed there^s doe buddy there. Iderer wrote wud id by life. I should 
like to write a few. Fb sure it must be a cobfort" 

'' When you know that they will be cashed." 

'' That's of course what I bead. If ady badker id dature would cash 
by cheques, Fd give hib add all his clerks twelvebodths hard hibour.** 

" But you are not short of money, are you?** 

"Dot a bit of it! I dod't wacTthuch; but Fb derer without a sot. 
Whedl cobe dowd to wud, that's thesigdal foractiod: I derer let ebrest 
till they bake it up five. Five's ihe beunhud: wud's the bidibub; but the 
goverdor owes be two, which I cadt get." 

" He awes you two!" 

** Of course. About twelvebodths ago, a swell swiddled hib out of two 
— which two he said I bight get if I could; buti cad't fidt the fellow — 
add as I therefore cad't get the buddy of hib, the goverdor owes it of 
course!" 

" Well, if you can convince him that he owes it by such a line of 
logic as that, I have not the slightest doubt that hell pay you." 

'' I expect he'll give it be wud of these days id a state of disgust, to 
get rid of the addoyadce. But I say, you'll stop add have a bit of ludch 
with be?" 

" No; not this morning." 

" I've got sobe pribe stout, add the bortal rebaids of a capital pie ! 
Have a look at it." 

" No, I must be off." 

" Well, if you bust, why, you bust ! But whedever you wadt to go to 
by udcles, you cad't do better thad take be with you. That's a dodge I 
sfuuTt forget." 

Sylvester, smiled, and left him; and when he had got the cheque 
cashed, he enclosed the whole of the twenty-five pounds, with a delicate 
note, signed simply '^ A Friendi^ and privately sent it to Julia's mother. 

In the evening — Shaving previously intimated to Mr. Scholefield that 
he had promised to call upon Julia — ^lie performed that promise, and the 
moment he entered the room, the old lady — ^who felt sure that the money 
had been sent by him — ^fell upon his neck, blessed him, and sobbed like a 
child. 

On reaching the bed, he found Julia much weaker. Her eyes, indeed, 
flashed as she beheld him, and the blood rushed atonce to her cheeks; 
but her glance soon changed to an inexpressive glare, and her cheeks 
became deadly pale. 

" My dear girl," said Sylvester, perceiving at once that Mr. Scholefield's 
conjecture was correct; '<I fear that you are not quite so well thiii^ 
evening?" 

* Julia had net the power to speak above a whisper, and that was too 
faint to be heard. 

"But, come," resumed Sylvester, tenderly; "you must not be sad. 
All may yet be well. Julia, I have come to sit with you— to converta 
with you, Julia." 
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Julia sighed, and slightly smiled, as she praned his hand to her 

pallid lips. 

" Julia," said Sylvester, after a pause, during which her eyes conti* 
nued to be fixed upon him; " will you for a moment excuse me?" 

Her lips moved, and Sylvester, on bending his ear to them, heard, 
ftintly, the words, " You will not leave me long?" 

*^ I will not be one momejit," he replied, and, on leaving the room, he 
sent a man off to Mr. Scholefield, to request his immediate attendance. 

On his return, he resumed his seat, in silence, by her side, and again 
look her weak hand, and met her fond gaae; and thus he eontinttad to 
sit in silence until Mr. Scholefield arrived. 

Mr. Scholefield, who, in a moment, saw how the case stood, gave JuHft 
a few drops of wine, which, in some degree, revived her; and, having 
instructed Sylvester what to do in an event which he clearly perceived 
to be inevitable, he sat for some time with the poor old lady— who was 
overwhelmed with grief, and whose heart was then ready to break— «nd 
when he had affectionately taken leave of Julia — as he felt, for the last 
time-— he left them, with Sylvester's hand still clasped in hers. 

It was then eight o^clock, and for nearly an hour Sylvester sat watch- 
ing her, ahnost in silence, without perceiving the slightest change. 
About nine o^dock, however, she intimated a wish to have a little mom 
wine, and — as Mr. Scholefield had privately told him that whatever she 
wished for then she might have — Sylvester tenderly raised her head and 
gave her a few drops more. 

Again she revived and was able to speak, although but in a whisper ; 
and that so faint, that it could scarcely be said to have violated silence : 
still, finding that she had this power restored, she moved her lips slightly, 
and Sylvester listened. 

" Sylvester," he heard her say, "I soon shall be no more. I fed that 
every hope of my recovery has fled: the only hope I cherish still, is that 
we may meet in heaven! God for ever bless youl I die happy, 
Sylvester!— quite happy now that you are near me! Pray for me, 
Sylvester— pray with me. Angels of light are waiting now to bear our 
prayers to heaven!" 

Sylvester, who was deeply affected, knelt and prayed with fervour: 
her mother also knelt and prayed — and Julia ceae^ to breathe t 

They were, however, for some time unconscious of this, for her eysi 
continued bright, and her features were unchanged, while the still 
pressed Sylvester's hand; but, when they at lei^th found that her spirit 
had fled, her poor devoted, broken-hearted, moSier gave one convulsive 
shriek, and instantly fell upon the bed a corpse ! 

For some time Sylvester stood by the bed motionless. His feeuMes 
were paralysed. He seemed struck with horror! Eventually, how* 
ever, he recovered himself, and summoned assistance from below. 

The person who kept the house — a kind, honest, moth^ly creature 
—no sooner ascertained what had occurred, than she begged of him, as 
a favour, to remain — ^for she had heard firom Julia's mother how Idnd 
lie had been — ^until he had seen what property had been left. 

To this Sylvester consented; and, at the earnest request of this poor 
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bat hanevt womaii, took chaige of aU the papers, money, and jewellery, 
found. 

'^I feel that jou will do all that ia necessary/* said Sylrester; ''and 
be assored that you will not go unrewarded.'* 

"I do not think of reward, sir," replied the good woman. "I wUl^ 
mty do all that is necessary: for I loved the young lady as if she had 
been my own child, and her mother I regarded as a sister.** 

''Those bracelets—** said Sylvester. 

''I have heard of them, sir: you wish them to remain on?** 

"I do.** 

"They shall not be remoyed. Be assoied that I will pay erery possi- 
ble attention. 

"I feel assured that you will,*' said Sylrester, who left the house 
with a heavy heart, to explain at home aU that had occurred. 

Mr. Scholefield was not much surprised: he knew when he left 
the house that poor Julia could not liye more than a few hours ; 
and although he imagined that her mother might linger some days, 
he felt sure that her daughter's death would break her heart; but 
Mrs. Scholefield — ^who of course did not view it as he did, profession* 
ally — took the deepest possible interest in the case, and went with Syl- 
vester in the morning to superintend the arrangements ; and that day 
week poor Julia and her mother were-^Uowed by Sylvester— borne 
to the grave. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THX ILUDXH SFSBCH IK PASUAMBHT. 

HAYDTa related in the preceding chapter the onlv incident of impor* 
tance connected with this history, which occurred during Sylvester's 
residence with Mr. Scholefield, it will be necessary now to proceed from 
that period at which he passed with eclat, both the college and the 
hall. 

Finding a strict adherence to that regimen, to which he had been 
accustomed while under Mr. Scholefield's roof, now most inconvenient, 
he gradually reacquired the habit of living as those whom he visited 
lived; and, as he did so, his somnambulism— of which he was still un- 
conscious — ^returned. 

It did not, however, develope itself strongly at first: but, by degrees, 
he could eat, drink, walk, converse, read, write, compose, and translate, 
with as much facility while asleep as he could when awake. It 
frequently puzzled him, when, on rising in the morning, he found a mass 
of matter on the table which had been composed by him in the course 
of the night: indeed, he had not left the house of Mr. Scholefield more 
than a month, when he discovered in one of his drawers an elaborate 
Treatise on the Functions of the Heart, of the composition of which 
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he had no recollection, although it had been manifestlj written by 
himself. 

Nor was this all: essays and other articles, with which he occasion- 
ally furnished the various medical journals, were written during sleep: 
he had but to conunence or think about one in the evening, no matter 
how difficult the subject, to find it completed in the monming when he 
rose. 

These circumstances, constantly occurring as they did, engendered a 
peculiar species of superstition. He imagined that he was under the 
influence of Genii, and this idea led him into abstruse speculations on 
supernatural influences in general; in which speculations, as a matter of 
gratitude, those Genii rendered him some powerful assistance, but only 
of course when their slave was asleep. 

He had, however, too much knowledge to progress in the black art to 
any great extent: his reasoning powers were too acute to allow him to 
embrace that pseudo science: still he felt involved in a mystery, the 
solution of which he held to be beyond all human power, and while 
with reason he annihilated the temples of the G«nii, he vrithout reason 
clung to the ruins still. 

But even then his sonmambulism was not confined to his chambers. 
Sometimes he would walk when the moon was up with a lamp in his 
hand, which, although extinguished, he fancied illumined all aroimd: 
sometimes he would rise about three o^clock, walk to the Serpentine, 
fast asleep, bathe for an hour, dress himself, and then return to bed; 
and frequently, when he had been to a ball, would he return in an hour 
or two, recommence dancing, and stop till the last, while all whom he 
met, or with whom he conversed, were imconscious of the fiict of his 
being asleep. 

On one occasion, four of his most esteemed friends called at his lodg- 
ings about five o^clock — ^the hour at which he invariably dined — and 
acted and talked precisely as if they had made up their minds to stop. 
He would, at any other time, have been very glad to see them; but, as 
he wanted his dinner, he felt their presence, then, to be extremely in- 
convenient; and soon began to feel moat impatient fi>r their departure. 
But they had not the slightest notion of starting : not they. There they 
wei*e, and there tliey stuck, wondering what highly-important personage 
had been invited to meet them, for they all felt that he must be a person 
of gi'eat distinction, to induce Sylvester to keep them waiting so long. 

'^I say,'* inquired one of them, about six o^dock; "whom are you 
waiting for?*' 

'* Wliom am I waiting for! No one," said Sylvester. 

" Oh, I thought you were waiting for some one.'' 

" No. What induced you to think that I was?" 

" I thought so merely because it's six o'clock. That's all!" 

'* It is six," said Sylvester, looking at his watch, and, as he did so, he 
privatelv wished they^ be oiF, but of this they had not even the most 
remote idea; and their manifest tenacity to the place was, in his view, 
amazing. He couldn't understand it. They never called before at such 
an hour; nor had he ever known them to linger so long. Had one, or 
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eren two, of ihem dropped in upon him, he wouldn't hare thonght much 
about it; but the idea of four having called at the same time-— and that, 
too, at such a time— certainly did strike him as being most strange. 

Half-past six anriyed, and there they were still — ^impatient but merry 
— hungry bat gay — ^indulging in pointed but lively allusions to maiden 
dinners and wolfish guests, which, to Sylvester, were wholly incom- 
prehensible* 

'* Is your cook ill, old fellow?*' said one of them. 

'< Not that I'm aware of." 

« I thought that she might have been seized with something sud^ 
denly." 

^ She may have been, for aught I know," said Sylvester, who joined in 
the general laugh. '^ I have not had the pleasure of either seeing her 
ktely, or receiving anything from her.'' 

They now thought that something must have occurred in the kitchen, 
and attributed Sylvester's obvious impatience to some peculiar species 
of domestic mortification. They, therefore, resolved on waiting till seven 
without making any further Elusion to the subject; but, before that 
hour had arrived, Sylvester — ^finding they wouldnH go— said, boldly, 
'* m tell you what, gentlemen, / must have my dinner!" 

"Do so, by all means," said one of them; "oh, yes; have it up at 
once." 

Well. Sylvester certainly thought this cool ; but as it was then quite 
clear that they meant to see him eat it, he turned and rang the bell. 

" Bring up the dinner," said he, when the servant entered. 

" Here, sir; in this room?" 

"Yes." 

The servant looked, and frowned upon them all, which was, perhaps, 
but natural, seeing that cook had, for nearly two hours, been frowning 
upon her. She Ic^ the room, however, immediately; and on her return 
laid the doth for one! The guests glanced at each other, as if they 
didn't understand this — nor did they: but, conceiving that the servant 
might feel confused, and that, in her confusion, she had become quite 
oblivious, they were silent. When, however, the girl — ^whom they now 
watched narrowly — ^brought up the tray, and placed on the table nothing 
but a small calTs tongue, and a couple of chickens done to rags, the case 
became, in their judgment, serious. 

" I say, old fellow, how's this?" said one of them; "are you going to 
dine alone?" 

" Unless you'll have a cut in with me," replied Sylvester. 

"A cut in? What! four or five fellows, as hungry as wolves, cut 
into a couple of chickens! You know, I suppose, that we came to dine 
with ^ou?" 

" Dine with me? No ! Why didn't you tell me you were coming? 
I'd no idea of itf 

" Not after having invited us?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Did you not send notes to all of us this morning, inviting us to dine 
With you at fire?" 
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"No: certainty notr* 

" Well, but I received one." 

" And so did I!— ^d II— and I !'' cried the leat 

" But not from me. Have you one of them with jou?" 

Their hands were in their pockets in an instant, but thej finod AaI 
not one of the notes had been brought 

" And have you been waiting all this time for dinner?" 

"Of course." 

" And I have been waiting for jou to go! It's a hoax I But oome 
along: well soon make it all right." 

" Stop a minute," said one, " for Fm ready to dropl" And seizing a 
chidden, he had a " cut in." The rest followed his example, for their 
appetites were keen; and when they had managed to pick all the b<m«s, 
which they did in the space of three minutes, Sylvester took them to the 
nearest hotel, and ordered the best dinner that could be served up at 
eight. 

The "hoax," as they all now conceived it to be, was a souroe of 
much merriment during the evening. It gave a zest to the dinner, a 
zest to the wine, and a zest to every joke that was uttered. They en* 
joyed themselves exceedingly — infinitely more than they oould other* 
wise have done ; and, on leaving, they all pronounced it to be the merriest 
evening they had ever spent. 

It was about twelve when Sylvester returned to his lodgings, and in 
ten minutes aliter his return he was in bed and asleep. He had not, 
however, been asleep long, when-^his imagination being somewhat 
heated by wine*— he commenced dreaming; imd as this led to results 
which will be anon explained, it will be as well for the dream itself to 
be at once related. 

In the first place, then, he imagined himself a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of his native county. A requisition, signed by all the &ee- 
holders in the county save one, had been forwarded to him, and as he 
had therefore consented to stand, the whole of the scenes which are held 
to be inseparable from a contested election, then passed in review before 
him. The formation of the committee— ^e preliminary meetings— the 
nomination— the election— the declaration— die chairing— and ti^e ball^ 
followed each other in rapid succession. He was returned, of course: 
for there was only one man who voted against him, and that was the 
other candidate, whom he challenged in consequence: fought, with two 
pieces of ordnance carrying twenty-four pounders, and wounded in the 
ear ; and having accompli&ed all this, came to town, where he then was 
engaged in the preparation of various highly important bills, which he 
intended to submit to the house without delay. 

Having arrived at this interesting point, he imagined that that was 
the very day on which his presence in the house was expected, and as it 
soon came down to the hour at which two honourable members would 
be waiting to introduce him, he rose, and having dressed with care, 
walked down to the House, with one of his " bills "—which was, in 
reality, a " Treatise on the Ear" — under his arm. 

This was about half-past twelve; for the whole of the dream had 
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not ooonpied nore ihaa three niiinites; and, on reaching the Hoom, into 
which he well knew the way, haYing been frequently under the gallery, 
he looked aboat the lobby for the honourable membere whom he ex- 
pected would be waitinff to receire him; when, being unable to recogv 
niae them there, he waUced boldly into the houae, bowed to the Speaker, 
and took hia aeat 

The confident air with which he entered, would alone have been aof- 
ficient to disarm all euapicion of hia being a stranger, if eren any audi 
snspicion bad been ezdted; but aa it occurred juat after a general elec- 
tion, when a hoet of new members are almost invariably returned, the 
door-keepers thought of course that he was one of them. 

Nor did the members tbemselTes fbr a moment suspect that he was 
not: in fact, the idea of his being an introder, never occurred to any 
one of tfaem. They all thought tlutt of eourse he was one of the new 
members; and, being interested in his appearance, inquired anxiously 
of each other who he was. 

Sylvester, however, took no notice of them; that is to say, indivi- 
ally: he viewed them only in the mass: his attention was fixed upon 
those who addressed the house; the aiguments adduced by aome of 
whom he rose to answer, but being unable to catch the Speaker's eye, 
others followed, and he resumed his seat* 

The question before the house on that occasion, had reference to the 
practice of baking the dinners of the poor on the Sunday, and Sylvester 
ieit disgusted wi& the wild fknatioism by which the speeches of some of 
the opponents of that practice were characterised. It was hence that he 
rose to reply to them, and was sorry when he found himself compelled to 
resume his seat. He was still, however, on the qui vive; and as the ho- 
nourable member who was then speaking, was the most malignant, bigoted, 
superficial, self-sufficient, persecuting, narrow-minded puritan of them 
all, the very moment he had finished, Sylvester, fired with indignation, 
started up, caught the eye of the Speaker, and commenced. 

He was, however, for a moment compelled to pause; for the house, as 
a matter of courtesy, cheered him ; and when the cheering had subsided 
into the most profound silence, he felt himself much more cahn and said, 
*' Sir, — ^In every society, and in every circle, in every house, institu- 
tion, or assembly, in which religious enthusiasm has been tolerated, it 
has engendered dissensions, bitterness, heart-burnings, and hatred-* 
severed friendships, subdued affections, destroyed brotiierly love and 
sympathy— converted harmony into discord, happiness into misery, and 
filled the mind in which sweet peace reigned, with fearful apprehensions. 
(Cheers.) Sir, religious enthusiasm, as it is called, but which I call 
fanaticism, is as distinct from religion itself, as intolerance is from 
Clarity, as humility is from pride, as meekness is from arrogance, or 
is christian forbearance is from cruel persecution. Its essence is tyranny ; 
its history has been written in blood. Ignorance is one of its chief cha- 
racteristics, and even where the germs of genius have struck root in the 
soil, it has sprung up, and waved and bloomed but to be blasted. Its 
presumption shocks heaven. It would impiously wrest the sword of 
Joitieey and the soeptra of iUroy» torn the hands ot the fitcnal God. 
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(Great sensation.) To the advancement of human knowledge it has 
been opposed: to the progress of science it has ever been a bitter foe. 
The pretence of the puritans is, and always has been, that they fear 
that science will compass the destruction of religion ! Science compass 
the destruction of religion! It is false that they have any such fear; 
and if it were true, the inspiration of that fear is of itself impious. Be- 
ligion derives its light from truth, even as the moon derives her lustre 
from the sun. It is based upon truth, and truth is eternal: 

* The stars shall Ikde awav^ the san himself 
Grow dim with age* and Nature sink in years; 
But Truth shall flonrish in immortal yonth, 
Ui^urt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worldi.' 

Not (continued Sylvester, when the cheering had subsided.) It is 
not that they fear the destruction of religion: they are apprehensive 
only of the destruction of that fanaticism which stands between dark- 
ness and light. It therefore behoves us, as the chosen representatives of 
the people, whose morality and whose happiness it is our duty to promote, 
it behoves us, I say, when we see this religious enthusiasm, or rather 
this fanaticism, thus endeavouring to creep in here, to repudiate it in 
limine. (Cheers.) They who are anxious to introduce it may be pure — 
I say that they may be — ^I do not know that they are not; but this I 
know, there^s nothing looks so much like a good shilling as a bad one. 
(Iroud laughter.) Let us throw out at once this fanatical bill : let us 
crush this and every other attempt to circumscribe the already too 
limited comforts of the poor, and instead of sowing religious dissensions 
among the people, creating discord, and inspiring them with hatred of 
each other; let us legislate with a view to promote the cultivation of 
those kindly, beautiful, generous, philanthropic feelings which impart a 
zest to life, and which bind man to man.*' 

At the conclusion of this speech, which was hailed with loud cheers, 
and which really was delivered with much point and energy, Sylvester 
at once resum^ his seat; but while the members around him were 
crying — ** Who is he?" in vain— ^or none could tell them«— he rose and 
left the house. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TfiE ACCUSATION. 



Iir the morning, while at breakfast, the eye of Sylvester rested upon 
the speech which he himself had delivered, and which he found ascribed 
to '* An Hon. Mbxbeb.'* He was struck with the speech : not because 
it developed any extraordinary talent, but because l^e words employed 
were those which he had been in the habit of employing, while the sen- 
tences were of his own construction. No man, perhaps, ever was, or 
everwill be, able to pass a speech of his own unnoticed. Both in speak" 
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ing and writing, eveiy man has a peculiar style — a style, of which the 
pecnliaritj of it cannot be at once perceived by others, is very soon dis- 
covered by himself. Hence, though unconscious of its being his own, 
Sylvester dwelt upon this speech, notwithstanding it was but an outline 
of the question at issue — an outline which left the filling up to the ima- 
gination. Still it is questionable whether even this piece of declamation 
could have been delivered by him in the house when awake. Had he 
been in reality a member — albeit he might have felt equally indignant 
at the mode in which the subject was discussed — ^his calm, retiring, 
diffident nature would, in all probability, have prompted him to be 
silent; but while asleep, every feeling, every idea of fear, was absent; 
he experienced no nervousness, no trepidation: whatever his imagina- 
tion suggested, he did, regardless of all unfavourable consequences, 
seeing that Danger never presented itself then to his view. 

Having read this speech again and again — suggesting improvements 
as he proceeded, precisely aa if he had been conscious of its being his 
own-«he was amazed by the sudden arrival of Mr. Scholefield, whose 
countenance denoted the most painful anxiety. 

" Good Godr he exclaimed — " Sylvester, what have you been doing?'* 

'* Doing?** echoed Sylvester, with an expression of wonder. ^' Ex- 
plain." 

*' Where were yon last night— -or rather this morning?" 

^' Last night I was at the hotel just above, with some friends.** 

'' At what time did you leave those friends?" 

" About twelve o'clock." 

" Well, and where did you go then?" 

" Where did I go? I came home and went to bed." 

(' Immediately?" 

"Immediately." 

"Sylvester," said Mr, Scholefield, with deep emotion, "confide in 
me. Disguise notJiing from me. I have," he added, as tears sprang 
into his eyes — " I have towards you the feelings of a father." 

" Why, how is this?" interrupted Sylvester. " What is the meaning 
ofitaD?" 

" Sylvester, you have known me sufficiently long, I hope, to know 
that I am your friend; therefore conceal nothing from me." 

" What have I to conceal? I am perfectly unconscious of having 
done anything which renders concealment necessary, or even expedient." 

" Did you not visit Ladj Julian last night?" 

" Most certainly not. I have not seen Lady Julian since I lefl you," 

" What! were you not there until three o'clock this morning?" 

" There!— where?" 

"At Sir Charles's house." 

"No." 

" Sylvester," resumed Mr. Scholefield, solemnly, " Sir Charles himself, 
on his return at that hour, saw you pass out at the garden-gate." 

" No such thing!" exclaimed Sylvester, indignantly. 

" He declares it to be a fact." 

" Then he declares that which is false." 

" But ThompfODi his butler, saw you too." 
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" Neither of them saw me. Neither could have leen me, for I ' 
not there." 

<' Sylyester, their evidence is strong, and, I fear, too oonduriTe. 
Thompson undertakes to swear that he saw you coming from the ante- 
room which leads to Lady Julian's chamber." 

"Hedoesl" 

'< He does; and is, moreover, prepared to swear that he let you 
out. His statement is this: that b^ng anxious to see the butler at 
the next house, he went and conversed with him, until he heard Sir 
Charles's carriage approaching; that he instantly t^tumed, and on kia 
return, found the door as he had left it, slightly open; that he diea 
dosed the door, untU the carriage should be announced, and having 
occasion to go up^stairs, saw you coming from the ante*room alone; 
and that on seeing you he descended and let you out, just asthtoaniage 
drew up to the gate. 

"It is false! every word of it! utterly false T 

"He declares every word of it to be true! He also dedarea 
every word of it to be true! He also declares that he should have 
spoken to 3rou had he not felt that one of the other servants had let yon 
in. In fact, having seen you there so frequently, and at almost ail hours, 
both with me and alone, I don't suppose the idea of there being any 
impropriety in the visit for a moment occurred to him." 

" Well, but why did not Sir Charles himself speak?" 

"He did do so: at least, he says that he called to yon betoe he 
could alight, and that you bowed and passed on; when, fearing that 
Lady JuUan — ^who is in a delicate state still— had had a relapse, he 
went immediately up to herchamber, and had she not at once deoiied 
that you had been there, no more would have been thought of the 
matter." 

" She was justified in denying it! She was bound to deny it! I had 
not been there. If I had, be assured that to yott I would, undar ezistiag 
circumstances, confess it." 

" I thougfU that you would!" 

" And ^ink so still. Either Sir Charles and his butler have been 
grossly mistaken, or they have conspired to blast her reputation and 
mine." 

" That they have both been mistaken is certainly possible; but in 
the possibility of Sir Charles having entered into any such conspiracy 
I cannot believe. I know him to be devotedly attached to his w^. I 
have known him privately, and under almost eveiy variety of circum- 
stances for years, and if any man can be said to know another's heart, I 
know his. No, Sylvester; be assured that he is incapable of enteriog 
into such conspiracy." 

" What then is to be thought of it? He knows me well! I am per- 
fectly well known to them both ! And is it not ahnost inconceivable that 
either of them could, under the circumstances, have mistaken any one 
else for me?" 

" It does indeed appear to be almost inconceivable." 

" Well!" exclaimed Sylvester. " The ttog berins to assume » 0enous 
aspect!" ^ ^^ 
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** Serious! I oontemplate the oonBequences unth feelings of horror. 
Unless 70a can break down the evidence against you, your death may 
be the immediate result; and failing that, your ruin as a professional 
man will be inevitable. Sir Charles is in a state of mind bordering 
upon madness. He has ever since been raving for revenge. He cast 
l4uiy Julian off instantly; and, but for the interposition of the servants, 
would hare killed her; and now he has sent a fdend to you to demand 
immfldiata satisfaction." 
"Is it possible?'' 

'' That friend is now in ths room adjoining, where, as he called upon 
me first, not knowing yonr address, I begged of him to remain un^ I 
had seen you.*' 

" Well," said Sylvester, thoughtfhlly ; *' the thing appears to be ooming 
to a crisis 1 But, be assured of this, that I was not there. Will you," 
he added, calmly, " do me the favour to introduce him?" 

Mr. Scholefield, with an expression of sorrow, then rose and left the 
room ; and having been absent for a moment, returned with Sir William 
D'Almaine. 

" This," said Sir William, on taking a seat, " is indeed a most unhappv 
afiir; but as I can have no desire to hairow your feelings, I will, if 
you will favour me with the name of a Mend, go immediately and con- 
sult him." 

" Sir William," returned Sylvester, " Sir Charles is mistaken. He 
imagines that I was at his house last night, or rather this morning. I 
was not." 
" You were not? Do you intend, then, as a defence, to adopt a denial?" 
'^ I do; and in doing so, defend myself with truth." 
** Well; but Sir Charles himself saw you! and so did his butlerP 
" It is a mistake ! they did not see fn6." 

" Ohl that will not do at alll Sir Charles assures me, upon his 
honour, that he saw you; and I am, of course, bound to believe him." 

** You may perhaps believe that which he himself believes ; but I deny 
that you are bound to adopt the belief of any man." 

" This is not belief, merely: he knows that you were there." 
*' How is it possible for you to know that?" 
" He declares that you were, upon his honour!" 
'* And I, upon my honour, declare that I was not !" 
^* Equivocation, you must allow me to observe, in affairs of this kind, 
will not do." 

'< I scorn equivocation, and despise the man who is mean enough to 
have recourse to it. I state upon my honour that I was not there; and 
to that statement — ^based as it is upon truth— I will adhere, let the con- 
sequences be what they may." 

** Pardon me. You are a young man, and, therefore, you will, per- 
haps, allow me to observe that, in cases of this description, you have 
but one course to pursue." 

'< I am aware of it. I have but one course to pursue, and that is the 
course of truth, which I will pursue." 

<' Then am I to understand distinctly that you refbse to refer me to A 
friend?" 
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" No! certainly not: I refer you at once to Sir Charles.^* 

<' Aye, but that is a most extraordinary reference.'* 

'^ This proceeding appears to me to be extraordinary altogether. I 
refer you to him : consult him, and I will at that consultation be present" 

" That I apprehend, sir, would not be quite safe.** 

'< Not safe? Why not? What have I to fear? conscious as I am of 
my own integrity. I will meet him with all the confidence truth can 
inspire, and I feel that my presence will induce the conviction that he 
has been mistaken.** 

" Sylvester,** calmly interposed Mr. Scholefield; ''allow me to sug- 
gest that you had better depute me to see Sir Charles, and explain to 
him the feelings to which you have given such earnest expression.** 

" Mr. Scholefield,** returned Sylvester,* '' I have, as I believe you are 
aware, been always anxious to adopt any suggestion of yours; but I 
submit — ^this being a matter of professional life or death to me--4hat I 
ought to see Sir Charles, and explain to him myself that he is labouring 
under a most serious mistake.** 

"Well,** replied Mr. Scholefield; "loan have no objection to your 
seeing him.** 

" I fear,** observed Sir William, " that he is not now in a fit state to 
view the matter calmly.** 

'' I am sure,** said Sylvester, '' that when Sir Charles sees me, he will 
be at once satisfied that I am not the man.** 

'< Well,** said Sir William, who really began to think that Sir Charles 
must have been mistaken, ''if that be tiie case, why by all means 
come with me. Mr. Scholefield, perhaps, will accompany us?** 

" I will do so with pleasure,'* replied Mr. Schok^eld ; and without 
loss of time they left Sylvester's cluunbers, and proceeded to the house 
of Sir Charles. 

" Now,*' said Sir William, on their arrival, " I think that Mr. Schole- 
field and I had better go up first, and soothe Sir Charles— if possible.** 

Svlvester did not object to this, and they accordingly left him in one 
of the parlours; but the moment they had explained to Sir Charles 
that Sylvester solemnly denied the accusation, and that he had oome ex- 
pressly to deny it in person. Sir Charles rushed below, entered the room 
in which Sylvester had been left, and seizing him by the throat, would 
have strangled him but for the prompt int^erence of Mr. Scholefield, 
who suspecting his object, had followed him on the instant. 

" Mean, base, cowardly, contemptible liar!** exclaimed Sir Charles, 
absolutely foaming with rage. " if you have not the ooumge to Ji^ 
with me, I'll ruin you — ^ruin you — ^ruin you for ever!** 

" I'll not be thus insulted with impunity," cried Sylvester. '' The 
accusation is fidse.** 

" What!** exclaimed Sir Charles, seizing the poker on the instant-^ 
" whatl" 

Sylvester was about to coniront him, when Mr. Scholefield hurried 
him from the room, and when he had given his card to Sir William, 
with the name of Mr. Scholefield as his friend, he left die house, solemnly 
and most indignantly declaring his innocence of the chaige. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE XEETINO. 

Stltssteb, qq leaving the house of Sir Charles with mingled feelings 
of indignatioa and alarm, proceeded at once to the residence of Mr. 
Scholefiehl, with the view of awaiting his return. He knew not of 
course what would be the result; but having deputed Mr. Scholefield to 
act as his friend, and feeling prohibited from taking any step without his 
direct sanction, he summoned all the patience at his command, and took 
a seat in the surgery alone. 

While he was here, tortured with anxiety and brooding over the pro- 
bable consequences of that which he felt of course conscious of being a 
mistake, Mr. Scholefield, whose apprehensions were even stronger than 
those of Sylvester, being determined if possible to ascertain the whole 
tiruth, and having learned that Lady Julian was at the house of her 
father, went, in order to have an interview with her, unknown to Sir 
Charles and D*Almaine. 

On his arrival, he found her father in a dreadAU state of excitement 
and somewhat uncourteous, omceiving, as he did, that a message had 
come finom Sir Charles. 

'^ What is your object?*^ he demanded, when Mr, Scholefield had in- 
quired if he could see Ladv Julian. *^ Why do you wish to see her? 
What have you to commumcate? By whom were you commissioned to 
come? Mv daughter is innocent ! Sir Charles shall know to his cost 
that she is mnocent! Fd stake my life upon her word! If, therefore, 
you are charged with any insulting or humiliating message, she is not 
to be seen. Til not have her insulted: 1*11 not have her humiliated. 
She is as virtuous now that she has returned to her father^s house, as 
she was when she lefl it. Sir Charles, by whom I presume you have 
been sent — ^ 

"General Lloyd,*' cahnly interrupted Mr. Scholefield, "I have not 
been sent by Sir Charles.** 

" Do you come then in the character of a mediator?** 

''No. My object is to have an assurance from Lady Julian that Mr. 
Sound was not the gentleman whom Sir Charles saw.** 

'' Then you assume that she must have been visited by some one?** 

"I merely assume that Sir Charles must have seen some one.** 

"Assuming that, does it follow that she knows whom he saw?*' 

" Not necessarily; but — ^*' 

"Sir, she knows nothing whatever about it: nor do I believe that he 
saw any one at all. It is a trick, sir! — a conspiracy! — an infamous con- 
spiracy ! But ril sift the matter: I'll get to the bottom of it. He shall 
not with impunity blast the reputation of my daughter.** 

" General Lloyd, I came here with no other view than that of ase^- 

R 
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taming if this young man— whom I regard as a son, and upon whose 
honour I have always placed the most perfect reliance — has been seen 
by Lady Julian since he left me. I am aware of its being an extremely 
delicate question, under the circtmistances, to put to Lady Julian — " 

'^Not at all — ^not at all ! If she has not, she will say so: if she has, 
she will declare it." 

" That is my only object in seeking an interview with her." 

"VeryweU." 

" I feel that you will appreciate my anxiety, when I ezplaiQ to you 
that this young man*8 very existence is at stake." 

<<Has Sir Charles called him out, then?" 

"He has;* 

"And does he intend to go?" 

"I see no alternative." 

"The meeting must not take place. If Sir Charles should happen to 
fall, the reputation of my daughter will be for ever lost! It must by 
some means be prevented." 

"I am most anxious to prevent it; but how can it be done?" 

"Who is his friend?" • 

" Sir William D*Almaine." 

" But the friend of the accused?" 

" He has referred them to me." 

"Good. You are anxious to prerent it. You pledge me your 
honour that you wish to prevent it?" 

"I do." 

" Very good. Then it shall be done. Continue to act I'll take 
care that you are not compromised. Continue to act. Under no other 
circumstances would I interfere, but in this case I feel bound to do so. 
And now come and speak to my daughter." 

The general then led the way into the drawing-room, and on finding 
Lady JijJian in tears, he exclaimed, " Are you my daughter, Louise, or 
are you not? Are you innocent, or are you not? If you are, act like 
the daughter of a soldier, and let us have no more tears." 

Lady Julian seized the hand of Mr. Scholefield, and sobbed bitterly. 

"Louise!" shouted the general, "is this the '^vay to repel the attacks 
of an enemy?" 

" Mr. Scholefield is no enemy, father," she replied. 

" I didn't say that he was. If he had been, I shouldn't have brought 
him up here. But be firm. Be a woman. Don't act like a chUd. 
Mr. Scholefield wants to know whether you have or have not seen that 
young fellow since — ^since when?" 

" Since he left me," said Mr. Scholefield. " You remember when he 
left me?" 

" I do, perfectly," replied Lady Julian ; " I have not seen him since." 

" Neither last night nor at any other time?" 

" Neither last night nor at any other time since he came with Mr. 
Scholefield." 

"Very well," replied the general; " that point's settled. Is there any 
gtber question you wish to have answered?" 
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" Mj object," replied Mr. Scholefield, '' was merely to ascertain that 
fact. Of course," he added, turning to Lady Julian, " you have no 
idea whom Sir Charles could have seen?" 

" I have not, indeed." 

" How should you have?" interposed the general. " You were in 
bed, were you not?" 

" Yes; and had been asleep, but awoke just before Sir Charles re- 
turned. But what does he say, Mr. Schdefield? You have seen him, 
of course?" 

" I have but just left him." 

" Is he still labouring under this cruel delusion?" 

" He appears to be very much excited." 

" Of course!" cried the general. " He appears to be excited! That's 
an indispensable part of the plan I" 

'* You wrong him, &ther: be assured that you wrong him. This is 
no plan of his. I feel that he is incapable of any such meanness." 

" Of course you do, I'm aware of that. And were he to crush you, 
you'd feel so still. You were a fool to marry him ; and I was a fool to 
consent to the match. We're a couple of fools, and as fools he wishes 
to treat us. However, we shall see: we shall see about that: we shall 
see/ We are not to be struck down so easily as he imagines. Mr. 
Scholefield : a word or two with you, alone." 

" You win call and see lu?" exclaimed Lady Julian, seizing the hand 
of Mr. Scholefield, as he rose. *^ You will not believe that I'm so guilty 
a creature. I am innocent: indeed, indeed, I am innocent." 

''There, there!" cried the general; ''that will do: that wiU do. 
Don't be a fool!" he added, kissing her affectionately, as the tears 
sprang to his eyes. "There: now be calm— quite cadm: let us have 
no more of this." 

Lady Julian, as they left the room, sank upon the couch, and when 
her maid had been summoned, they returned to the parlour. 

*'I was told how it would be,'* said the general; "I was warned long 
ago." 

"Warned of what?" 

" Of jealousy being the fruit of the match. If I had fifty daughters, 
aiid they were all as ugly as the devil, I*d never again consent to the 
marriage of any one of them with any man twenty years older than 
herself. Still I thought that Julian was really a man of honour." 

" And I think that he is so still. That he has hitherto loved Lady 
Julian fondly, I have had opportunities of knowing." 

"Well!" exclaimed the general; "we shall see! Til go to him 
as soon as I feel fit to go. I'm only waiting until I get cool. 
It's of no use going to a man in a rage. But now, as regards this 
challenge. Will you promise to communicate to me the time and 
place of meeting?" 

"I will." 

" That is all I require. This you promise, upon your honour as a 
gentleman?" 

<'Ido." 
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« Very good. That's settled. Let the affair go on. I shall hear 
from you in the course of the day?" 

"YoushaU." 

'< No one shall ever know from me how I obtained the information, 
nor from whom.'* 

" I depend, of course, upon your secresy.'* 

'' You may do so with confidence. Until this matter has been satis- 
&ctorily cleared up, I would not have Julian fall for the world. Fix 
any time yon like, but let me know." 

^^ That there may be no mistake, I will see you myself." 

'^ That's better! Now, mind, I depend upon you." 

" And I depend upon you: for I would not, on any account, have that 
young man injured." 

Mr. Scholefield then left, and as he felt that tlie contemplated meet- 
ing would be harmless, his mind was more at ease, although he was 
stUI apprehensive tliat the consequences to Sylvester would be, in a 
professional point of view, ruinous. Hoping, however, that iJiese con- 
sequences might yet be averted, he hastened home, but before he 
arrived, Sylvester*^ whose anxiety had so much increased, that he 
found it impossible to remain there alone^-had left, with the view of 
cxdling upon Tom, having previously written a note to Mr. Scholefield, 
stating where he was to be found. 

At this period, Tom was in practice for himself; and that practice, 
moreover, was extensive: for, notwithstanding he had the same peeuli- 
arity of pronunciation as before, he had a high reputation for skill — a 
reputation which he had, by the legitimate exercise of his talents, 
acquired, and which experience and constant study enabled Imn to 
sustain. 

*^ What*s the batter?*' he exclaimed, as Sylvester entered his library; 
" why are you thus excited? Has adythidg veiy bobedtous occurred?" 

" les," replied Sylvester; " I have been drawn into a mess." 

*^ A bess I Well, well, sit dowd add be calb ; add let's see if we cad't 
draw you out of it. Dow thed, what is it's dature?" 

" You know Sir Charles Julian?" 

"Yes." 

" He declares that he saw me leave his house about three o'clock 
this morning." 

"WeU." 

" And his butler declares— and is, moreover, prepared to swear*- 
that he saw me at that hour absolutely coming from Lady Julian's 
chamber!" 

" I say, old fellow," said Tom, shaking his head, significantly ; ** % 
bedical bad, too! — a bedical bad!" 

" But it was not me whom they saw!" 

« It was dot?" 

" No: upon my honour!" 

" That's a blessidg. Where were you at that tibe?" 

" In bed." 

" Cad you prove that you were?" 



" I can prove that I went home at twelve." 
" That's sobethidg, certaidly; but that's dot edough." 
" It*8 impossible for me to prove that I was in bed at three !" 
"Which is awkward: very awkward. Well," he added, after a 
pause, " what has beed dode?" 

" In the first place he has cast Lady Julian off, and in the next he 
has sent me a challenge." 

" Well! That's doidg busidess! Do you bead to go out?" 
*' I have left the affair entirely in the hands of Mr. Scholefield." 
" Very good; and what does he bead to do?" 
" Tve not seen him since I left him with Sir Charles." 
" Do you bead to say that ^ou have beed to speak to Sir Charles?" 
" I went in order to convmce him that I was not the man ; but the 
moment he saw me, he seized me by the throat and tried to strangle me." 
" He did! Well, id that case, Syl, out you bust go! I dod't buch 
adbire this bode of settlidg batters; but as it is the odly bode pre- 
scribed by society, society bust establish adother before it cad expect 
that which is dow id existedce to be repudiated. But whed are you 
goidg to see Scholefield agaid?" 

"I expected to see him an hour ago! I waited at his house till I 
was tired of waiting, and then left a note stating tliat I should be here." 
" Well, old boy, you bust keep up your spirits! Let's have a glass 
of Mride od the stredgth of it." 

^' There he is!" exclaimed Sylvester, on hearing a knock. 
<< That's the goverdor," said Tom. That's Ids kdock for a thousadd. 
Dow the questiod is, will it be wise to explaid all to hib?" 
" Why will it not?" demanded Sylvester. 

" Why, he has a thoroiigh hatred of the practice of duellidg : he 
holds it id uttei' abhorredce ; add were it to cobe to his kdowledge that 
you had beed called out, I do believe lihat he would idduce you to suffer 
ady iddigdity rather thad go. The questiod therefore is, shall we tell 
hib or dot?" 

Before Sylvester had time to answer this question, the appearance of 
the doctor, with Mr. Scholefield, sufficiently proved it to be unnecessary, 
for he at once took Sylvester by the hand, and enjoined him to be tran- 
quil and firm. " I am," he added, " strongly opposed to this practice; 
but, under existing circtunstanccs, the challenge must be accepted. 
We are all Mends here; but, of course, not a syllable must be said on 
the subject to any other party. I shall see you again in a few minutes. 
Do not leave till I return." 

"Well," said Tom, as the doctor left the room with Mr. Scholefield; 
" if ady bad had sword that the goverdor would, udder ady circub- 
stadces, sadctiod the acceptadce of a challedge, I should have said that 
that bad had cobbitted perjury. Why, he has heretofore dedoudced the 
practice of duellidg vehebedtly, as a barbarous, brutal, cowardly, cold- 
blooded practice. I have heard hib agaid add agaid codtedd that every 
bad who happcded to kill adother id a duel, whether he idtedded to do 
so or dot, was a buixlerer! I'll dever applaud hib for codsistedcy agaid. 
But I say, old fellow, whed does the thidg cobe off?" 
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^^ I know nothing about the arrangements.'^ 

" Well, but dod't you kdow where you are to beet?" 

<< Tve not the slightest idea. Mr. Scholefield has, on my part, the 
entire arrangement of the affair: beyond that I know nothing." 

The doctor and Mr. Scholefield then returned to the library, and 
when Tom — ^who entertained the kindliest feelings towards Sylvester, 
and who had made up his mind to embrace lihe earliest opportunity of 
giving information — ^had been taken aside, the doctor communicated 
somediing which induced him to abandon the course he had meant 
to pursue. 

'' You will dine with me to-day?" observed the doctor, addressing 
Sylvester. 

'* I had much rather not. Td rather dine alone. I do not feel that 
I am a coward; but I am of course thoughtful. I have, moreover, a 
letter or two to write." 

'' Write theb here, add dide with be thed," said Tom. 

<* Dine where you please," interposed Mr. Scholefield; ''only let me 
know where I can find you.'* 

" I will remain here then. You will find me here. Ill not leave the 
house till you return." 

" Very well," said Mr. Scholefield. " Then that's understood:" and, 
on leaving the house with the doctor, he proceeded to keep his engage- 
ment with Sir WiUiam D'Almaine. 

" I don't think," observed Sylvester, on being left with Tom, " that 
society has any right to place a man in this position. It appears to me 
to be dreadful, that the life of one man should be thus coolly staked 
against that of another. Life against life ! and with it all earthly hopes, 
prospects, and affections ! Henceforth, be the result of this affiur what 
it may, I'll never either give or accept a challenge. Were I guil^ of 
the offence with which I am charged, I should not, of course, have the 
slightest reason to complain — although that would be, in effect, placing 
the accuser on the same footing as the accused: subjecting the man 
who has been injured to the same consequences as the man by whom 
the injury has been inflicted — ^but, as I am innocent, I do think it 
monstrous that society should force me to peril my life for the satis- 
faction of him by whom I have been falsely accused." 

'^ Society does dot absolutely force you," said Tom. 

'' Its influence has precisely that effect. Were I not to go out, it 
would denounce me as a cowurd." 

'' Still it leaves you free to choose the alterdative." 

'' And a pretty alternative it is!" 

"The paid idflicted by society's cedsure — add bore especially the 
cedsure of that portiod of society who take ibbediate eogdisadce of batr 
ties of this descriptiod— <lepedds, id a great degree, upod a mad's sus- 
ceptibility. Sobe there are who despise it; add I dod't kdow but such 
bed display as buch courage as they do by whob it is feared." 

" But a man in society — ^unless, mdeed, he be independent of society 
— ^must go with society's stream. K he attempt to stem the tide thus 
established, he may struggle and struggle, and, widi all his stmggliog, 
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be Bcwoefy able to keep up to the point fhna which he started; while 
he who contentedly goes with the tide, gliden smoothly a!<ng without an 
effort" 

" That's troe, Syl, as fiir as it goes; oertaidly they who go with the 
tide fide it the etuwt way to get alodg, but it is eztrebely questiodable 
whether it be at all tibes the wisest Prejudices are to be reboved, for 
ezabple, odly by oppositiod; frob oppositiod the whole of our great add 
glorious schebes, both political add social, have sprudg: oppositiod is 
^e gerb of ibprovebedt: we bust have beed id a state of igdoradoe the 
host piofoudd had there beed doe such thidg as oppositiod. It is easier, 
doubtless, to go with the tide thad to oppose it ; but our object should 
be to divert the streab whed we fide that its course is perdicious." 

'' But I am not in a position to turn the stream now against me.'* 

'' Doe bad alive probably amid do so alode. He bust, to be success- 
ful, have the idfluedoe add the exabple of a dubber to back hib.'* 

** Do you wish me, in this case, to be one of that number?*' 

" Why, suppose that you were dow to leave towd — '' 

^^ Had 1 fifty lives, and had to peril them all, I wouldn't do it'* 

'* It was dot by idtedtiod to advise you to do it: I berely said wppoae 
you were dow to leave towd, what—" 

" Nothing could justify such a step now. Independently of compro- 
mising one of my best fiiends, I should be for ever branded as a coward. 
No ! be the result what it may, I'll go through it." 

'' Well," said Tom, whose sole object in discussing this subject was to 
prove that Sylvester in reality possessed that firmness for which he had 
previously given him credit, *^ \£ that be your fixed deterbidatiod, we'll 
say doe bore about it. Ill dow, for a short tibe, leave you. You have 
letters to write, add I've a call or two to bake: I shall dot be gode bore 
thad ad hour." 

^* Tom," said Sylvester, taking him by the hand, " I have one request 
to make; it is this: that before you go out, you will pledge me your 
honour that you will give information of this affair to no one. I ought 
not, I know, to have named the subject even to you; but, remember, I 
have done so in the most perfect oonfideooe." 

Tom pressed his .hand warmly and smiled, and having given the re- 
quired pledge, left him. 

. Sylyester then sat down calmly to vrrite an affectionate letter to Aunt 
Eleanor, to be delivered to her only in the event of his falling; and while 
he was thus engaged, Mr. Scholefield and Sir William were settling the 
preliminaries of the meeting. 

The general was also at this time engaged. He had, with the view 
of getting '^ cool," been running up and down stairs, pacing the rooms 
ynSx extraordinary rapidity, and hurling fierce denunciations at the head 
of him whom he imagined had conspired to blast the reputation of his 
daughter; and when by these vehement means he had become, in his 
jud^ent, suffieimtltf " cool," he started off to have an interview with 
Sir Charles, in a state of intense perspiration. 

On his arrival, Sir Charles was '^ not at home." He had given in*" 
structions to be denied to all save Sir William D'Almaine. But when 
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the porter told the general that Sir Charlea was not at home, the general 
looked at the fellow, and asked him if he knew who he was. " Atlen* 
tion!" he shouted, as the porter muttered something in reply to him — 
" Announce me!'* And the porter, who in this his extremity scarcely 
knew how to act, did announce him, and tiie general was eventually 
shown up. 

As he entered the room in which Sir Charles, who was still much 
excited, had been anxiously awaiting Sir William*s return, the geQeral 
walked stiffly up to the table, and, on taking a chair, sat immediately 
opposite Sir Chiffles, and looked at him for a moment with aa expressicHi 
of severity. 

<' Sir Charles — Sir Charles Julian !"* said he, at length, ^' I am here — 
calm and cool, as you perceive— to demand an explanation." 

" General,'' returned Sir Charles, more in sorrow than in anger, ^' I 
have nothing to explain-*fto<At;M/ more than that which, I presume, you 
already know. That your daughter has dishonoured me, is lamentable, 
but true." 

'^ It is false, sir— Atrociously false!" 

" Could I reasonably entertain a dotdft upon the subject, I would 
abandon every feeling of suspicion at once; but as her paramour was 
actually seen coming from her chamber; as my man let him out; and 
as I myself saw him leave the house as I approached it, doubt is impoa* 
sible." 

" I don*t believe a word of it-<-4iot a single wordf 

"Of what?" 

" Of what! Why, of the statement you have made with the view of 
justifying 3rour abandonment of mv daughter.** 

Sii* Charles rang the bell, and when the servant appeared, he ordered 
Thompson up immediately. 

" I'U prove it," said he. " Unhappily, I can prove it Thompaoa is 
my witness: interrogate him yourself." 

"Oh!" retorted the general, sarcastically, "I have not the slightest 
doubt of his having duly learned his lesson." 

" What do you mean to insinuate by that?" 

" Wc shall see— ire shall see," returned the general, as the butler en-- 
tered. "Now, sir," he continued, addressing Thompson fiercely, "I 
have to ask you a few plain questions— questions which, donbtlesSy 
you will have to answer upon your oath." 

" I will answer them now," said the butler, " as truly as if I were on 
my oath." 

" We shall see: we shall see, sir. Now, then. The very first ques- 
tion I have to ask you is this: did Sir Charles, or did he not, sir, iii« 
struct yoii to make the statement which yon have made against Lady 
Julian?" 

" 1 have made no statement against Lady Julian." 

" No Gquivocation*-^o quibbling! I ask you a straightforward ques- 
tion, sir, and I expect that you will give me a straightforward answer^ 
I ask you again, whether Sir Charles did or did not instruct you to make 
the statement which you have made against Lady Julian?" 



''And I answer again, that I have made no statement against her 
ladyship." 

*' What! Have you not deolared, and are you not prepared to swear^ 
that she is an adulteress?'^ 

" No/' replied Thompson, " certainly not. I don't believe that she is : 
I never said that I believed it." 

'< Why, how is this?" demanded the general of Sir Charles. " What 
am I to imderstand?" 

''Pursue your own course, Greneral Lloyd," returned Sir Charles. 
'^ Pray proceed in your own way. Tve no wish to interfere with your 
mode of interrogation." 

'* All I have staled," resumed Thompson, ** is this: that about three 
this morning, I saw Mr. Soond coming slowly from the ante-room 
which leads to Lady Julian's chamber, and that I let him out of the 
houBe." 

"And are you prepared to swear to this statement?'* 

"lam, sir: I am." 

"And will you also swear that you received no orders— no instrtic*' 
tions from Sir Charles—" 

"General Lloyd!" vehemently interposed Sir Charles, "I'll no longer 
sit here to be thus insulted. Thompson, leave the room. If," he added, 
when Thompson had left, "if you have any charge to bring against me, 
let it be brought at once plainly, that I may meet it. You have in- 
sinuated against me one of the basest and most abhorrent practices by 
which it is possible for a man to be disgraced. Do you mean to accuse 
me distinctly of such baseness?" ; 

"I mean to accuse you of this. Sir Charles Julian— -I am not a man 
to mince my words, or to shrink from the avowal of that which I feel 
— ^this it is of which I accuse you: I accuse you of having heartlessly 
conspired with that despicable wretch — ^whose oath I perceive is entirely 
at your command— to crush a woman, a fond, devotdl fool of a woman, 
whom you know to be as virtuous and as pure as a child." 

"General Lloyd f cried Sir Charles; "General Llovd! you amaze me! 
Were any other man upon earth to charge me with anything so infa- 
mous, I diould at once denounce him as a villain I What right have 
you to insult me with so monstrous an accusation? What grounds hove 
you—^what real grounds— for believing me capable of acting so shame- 
ful a part?" 

" Sir Charles Juhan, you amase mel Were any other man upon 
earth to chaige her with a nyth mg so infamous, I should at once 
denounce him as a villain ! What right have you to insult her with so 
monstrous an accusation? What grounds have you — ^what real grounds 
for believing her capable of acting so shameful a part?" 

" I have evidence !" 

" You have: and I have evidence, too: evidence of a much purer 
caste. I have her evidence— upon which I'd stake my life— I have the 
evidence of him who is charged with her; I have my cum evidence, 
and I have yours— for I defy you to show that, since you unhappily mar- 
ried her, there has been anything in her conduct to justify suspicion !" 
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" There has not been: until this occunwiy I fondly believed her to be * 
pure. She had my entire confidence: no man could have reposed more 
confidence in a woman, than I reposed in her; and even now that she 
has betrayed it — ^^ 

'< She has not betrayed it! Til not have it so." 

^' Fd give up station, wealth, and all, to have it proved that she hss 
not." 

" To have it proved that she has not! How can it be proved? What 
woman can prove that she has not been false? You well know that to 
be impossible. It is for you to prove that she has been— «nd what 
proof have you of that?" 

At this moment Sir William D*Almaine ¥ras announced, and the 
general — ^who, inferring that the preliminaries had been setded, was 
anxious to receive the communication £:om Mr. Soholefield — lose on the 
instant, and having briefly said, ^' Sir Charles, I shall see you again on 
this subject," left tihe room. 

It was about four, when Sylvester received the inteUigenoe that the 
meeting was to take place that evening at seven, and the firmness with 
which he received it, proved clearly that cowardioe formed no part of 
hia composition. He was thoughtful, it is true, but tranquil. There 
was no display of any reckless devil-may-care spirit: he viewed the 
affair like a man who perceives the importance of the part he is about 
to perform, and although he was willing to converse calmly on ike sub- 
ject, he was indisposed to treat it with levity. 

'^ I say, old fellow," observed Tom, gailyt soon after they had sat 
down to dinner, " where's your appetite?" 

** I have it still," replied Sylvester. 

** Welly oobe!— ^t odl Do bad should go idto the field with ad ap- 
petite." 

" I am doing very well I" 

<' I hope you^ll do better whed supper-tibe oobes." 

" I hope so, too." 

'* But, I say, old boy; I wish you'd take be with you." 

*^ That I apprehend would be rather incorrect." 

'< Dot at alll I bight go as your surgeodi" 

^ I hope that no surgeon wiU be required." 

<< Well, I hope so, too! But if I were to go, I dod't thidk that the 
practice I should have would buch ibprove be! As to Sir Charles 
hittidg yaul^^at^s quite out of the questiod. If he cad, why thed he 
cad hit a la^: day, Fd back ady mad who cad hit you at twelve paces, 
to go through the eye of a deedle. It's dot U>he dode ! The idea is 
ridioulous. Add thed as regards your hittidg hib !" 

<< I shall not attempt it." 

<< You'll dot I What, do you bead to say thed, that you'll fire id the air?" 

^ It is my intention to do so." 

'^ Thed of course you wish to kill hibl" 

" Certainly not." 

^ Thed dod't attebpt to fire id the air. You are buch bore likely to 
hit bib if you do so, thad if you were to fire direokly at his head." 
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" You have had doe pistol praotice?*' 

" I have not" 

'' You dever, perhapn, fired off a pistol id your life?** 

** I never did." 

'^ Well, thed, let be tell you this: if you fire at his head, you^ll cut 
the groudd from udder hib : you bay, perhaps, take off the sole of wud of 
his boots, but the chadces are ted to wud id favour of your cuttidg up 
the turf; whereas, if you bake ad attebpt to fire id the air, add you do 
but fiire straight, you^ll be as safe to put the bullet through his head, as 
if the buzzle of the pistol were placed betweed his eyes; for, of course, 
you'll have to deal with hair triggers, add if you have, and you roue the 
pistol, off it goes sobe codsiderable tibe before you kdow where you are. 
Look at that pier-glass ^ it seebs at twelve paces to be remarkably easy 
to hit; but fire at it — ^you shall do so if you like after didder — ^fire right 
at it : you bay kdock the kdob off the to<%8— you bay sbash the fedder — 
you bay crack the hearth-stode, or bake a shall hole id the rug — but 
you'll fide, udless you take a host burderous aib, that you'll dot go dear 
the glass. The buzzle of a pistol, id the hadd of a dovice, is perfectly 
eertaid to drop: just try it after didder." 

" Tve no desire to do so." 

" Well, but thed you will see the effect !" 

** My dear fellow, I've no ambition to become a duellist. I shall be 
able to fire as well as I wish to fire, for Fll take especial care that before 
I touch the trigger, the pistol shall point directly upwards. I have been 
grossly insulted by Sir Charles, it is true; but it is also true that when 
he insulted me, he imagined that I had seriously injured him. It was 
an eiTor on his part: he had been deceived. I would not deprive any 
man of life because he happened to be labouring under a mistake." 

" But Sir Charles would deprive you of life." 

" If he should do so, the crime will be his, ncK mine." 

'' You will be, eved id that case, partktps cnbicUs. You kdow— you 
have, at all evedts, a right to assub^— that his object is to kill you ; add 
yet you voludtarily place yourself id a positiod to be killed ! The cribe 
would dot be cobbitted were you dot to go out: you have id your owd 
hadds the power to prevedt it, add if you do dotf you are to all idtedts 
add purposes ad accessory." 

*' So are you — so is your father— and so is Mr. Scholefield I We are 
all aooesBories, in that sense; we all have the power to prevent it. But 
at the same time we all know that society would hold the exercise of 
that power to be dishonourable." 

'* If, thed, society thus farcis a bad out, I codtedd that he is justified 
id firidg at his oppodedt. If I were to go out to^borrow, add I kdew 
that the object of by adtagodist was to kill be, I shoidd fire as he fired, 
add if I killed hib I should call it justifiable hobicide. He who does 
dot idtedd to fire at his oppodedt has doe right to go out at all. I cad 
ibagide a case id which a bad would be justmed id goidg out add firidg 
id the air : for ezabple, that of a bad who had deeply idjured his fiiedd, 
add who felt it deeply, add who wished to give a taoit ackdawkdg^ 



hedt of the wrodg he had idflicted; but id a case like yoursy a bad lutf 
doe right to go add stick hibself up like a target, add say to his oppo^ 
dedt, id effect, * Fire away! I have dot idjured you: dor shali I fire at 
you. I cabe out edtirely for your satisfactiod; Uiexefore kill be if yoa. 
cad.' It isd't a fair positiod for a bad to be placed id. It is, id ftct, 
adythidg hut a fair positiod." 

^* The position," said Sylvester, *' is certainly unfair; and one paint 
which you have suggested, will be sufficient to induce me not to fire as 
I intended. TU not fire in the air lest it should be considered a tacit 
acknowledgment of guilt. No, I'll fire on one side." 

" Id that case, the secodds had better look out If you dod't bide, 
you'll burder wud of theb." 

Sylvester smiled ; and firom this tune till six Tom did all in his power 
to amuse him, and when Mr. Scholefield arrived with the chaise, he 
found him as calm and as firm as ever. 

« You'U dot let be go thed?" said Tom. 

" I should like you to go," returned Sylvester; " but of course it 
would not be exacUy correct." 

"Not exactly!" observed Mr. Scholefield. 

" I could hadg od behide! But Til dot do that. I suppose you bust 
have all the fud to yourselves. Adieu, old fellow! I'll wait at hobe 
for you. Drive back here ibbediately all is over. Adieu r 

Sylvester pressed his hand with warmth, and having said calmly, 
— -*' Tom — God bless you!" he joined Mr. Scholefield, who was appre- 
hensive still, and they entered the postchaise together. 

The meeting had been arranged to take place at Wormwood Scrubs, 
and on their way Mr. Scholefidd was constantly looking back. This 
Sylvester ascribed to an anxiety to ascertain if Sir Charles were behind 
ihem; and when he heard him order the postboy to drive more slowly, 
he suggested that Sir Charles might be ahead. 

"He may be," replied Mr. Scholefield; "I have no doubt he is." 

He, nevertheless, continued to look anxiously behind, until suddenly 
his countenance assumed a gay expression, and he ordered the postboy 
to drive on fast. 

On their arrival at the appointed spot, they found Sir Charles on the 
ground, and IVIr. Scholefield, on alighting, went up to Sir William, with 
whom he for some time conversed. £v^[Tthing bearing the semblance 
of an arrangement was of course out of tne question, and as such was 
the case, the pistols were loaded and the ground was measured, but just 
as the principeds were about to be placed, the general, with two officers, 
sprang upon the ground, exclaiming, " There are your prisoners r 

"What right, sir," demanded Sir Charles, fiercely, "What earthly 
right have you to interfere?" 

"What right!" retiuned the general. "Independently of my com- 
mon right as a man, I have the right of a father, firmly resolved to vin- 
dicate Uie honour of his child." 

" Can the honour of your daughter be vindicated thus?" 

" We shall see: we shall see. It never coidd be vindicated were jrou 
now to foil. No, no, Sir Charles ; I can't spare you yet." 
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''From whom did you obtain your information?*' 

''Did I not hear Sir William D'Almaine annotmced? and did you 
conceiTe that I was totaUif blind?** 

Sir Charles looked at Sir WiUiam, and evidently inferred that that 
announcement had been the cause of the general's interference. 

" This,*' resumed the general, addressing the officers, " this is Sir 
Charles Julian, and this is Mr. Sylvester Sound. You have seen what 
they contemplated: you know for what purpose they have met. Arrest 
them.** 

The officers bowed; and as one of them followed Sir Charles to his 
carriage, the other accompanied Sylvester and Mr. Scholefield; and 
when the general had rejoined the friend with whom he came, and 
whom, despite his anxiety to conceal himself, Sylvester discovered to be 
the doctor, they returned to town, and went at once before a magistrate, 
who bound the parties over to keep the peace. 



CHAPTEB XXVra. 

PIER-QLASB PBACTICE. 



That evening Sylvester supped with Tom, and on being urged to 
stop there all night, he, having no anxiety about returning to his cham- 
bers, consented; and after sitting up till one, conversing gaily about 
the ooonzrences of the day, went to bed pretty nearly exhausted. 

Tom went to bed too; but as the night-bell rang soon afterwards, and 
he was summoned to assist in augmentmg the surplus population, he 
intimated the interesting fact to " Jib'* — ^whom he had seduc^ from the 
doctor's— and left the house. 

Jib was a most especial favourite of Tom, and had, in consequence, 
become a great man: quite a confidential card. Whatever Jib said in 
that house was law. He was the superior swell of the establishment. 
Nothing could be done without Jib. He was a species of domestic 
oraclei and as he felt— and very naturaUy— that he knew what was 
what, about as well as any man in the realm, he wouldn't allow the 
" bedlals** to advance a syllable in opposition to his views. Whatever 
he wished to have done, was done, and he'd have it done, too, in a tidy 
style; and while he had an extremely deep sense of his own importance, 
he felt it correct to look fierce! 

When, therefore, he received Tom's important communication, he 
knew as well as any man in England what it meant, and having 
grunted and yawned, and eventually turned out, he went down to fasten 
the door. 

While returning, however, he was struck— struck with amazement; 
paralysed— perfectly paralysed, on beholding a tall figure slowly de- 
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scending the stairs, with a pistol in one hand which Jib didn*t see, and a 
very dim light in the other. 

Jib was silent, breathless, and ^ibeti— oh, bow he looked at the 
figure. His eyes were nearly out of his head, and, while his hands 
were uplifted, and his fingers were extremely wide apart, his lips de- 
scribed a perfect circle, and his knees smote each other, as if each 
patella wished to knock the otber out. 

As the figure — which looked very ghastly— approached. Jib re> 
treated— correctly, retreated; and when he had got as far as he cotdd 
get, without going through ihe street-door, he saw the figure — which 
treated him with the utmost contempt, taking no more notice of him 
than if he had been nothing— «talk into the dining-room as coolly as if 
he absolutely paid the rent and taxes* 

The position Jib occupied then was awkward. The figure — ^which 
of course he believed to be a ghost, for Jib^s faith in supernatural ap- 
pearances was firm — ^had left the dining-room door wide open, and situ- 
ated as he was then, nature swindled him into the belief that he must 
of necessity pass this door, which appeared to him, then, to have an 
unexampled ^petite. It never, for a moment, struck him that he 
might open the front door, and let himself out No ; he felt that he 
must pass that door, and how to manage it he couldn^t exactly tell. He 
never before felt so much confused. His intellects were usually clear 
enough— he had, at all events, been accustomed to flatter himself that 
they were commonly as clear as those of any man in Europe — but at 
that particular period they really did appear to be completely upset He 
couldn't tell what to maxe of it. He felt very ill. A fiuntness came 
over him, and yet he was conscious— perfectly conscious-— at least of 
this, that the figure was then in the room. 

^< Courage V* he exclaimed, confidentially to himself, and the word 
seemed to have a great efiect upon his nerves ; for he stood upright 
boldly and breathed again, and absolutely made up his mind to pass the 
door; but no sooner had he taken the first courageous step, than he 
heard the report of a pistol and fell. 

That he had been wounded, he firmly believed: toherej he 
couldn't tell; nor did he much care then to know, but that he had 
a wotmd somewhere about his person, was in his view abundantly 
clear. 

" Warder !" cried the cook, at this moment, above. " James !— master 1 
mwrdern 

The sound of a voice reinspired Jib, and he felt quite valiant again 
and rose, and actually darted past the dining-room door, and rushed up 
stairs in a fit of desperation to the cook, who, conceiving him to be some 
other gentleman, backed in and fastened the door. 

"Cook, cookr he cried, "cook!" 

" Who's there?" she demanded, fer she did not immediately recognise 
his voice. 

"Mel mel — James I — ^me!" he replied; "let me in." 

At any other time cook would not have done this; but her character- 
istic delicacy was overcome by fear, Sl^e wanted protection ; she knew 
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she did ; and, therefore, haviiig thrown a flannel petticoat round her, she 
adjusted her night-cap, and opened the door. 

''Good heavens r she exclaimed; ''what on earth is the matter?" 

"Horror!" cried Jib, with an appalling expression; "IVe seen-^Fve 
seen — a ghost!" 

Cook Juddered and echoed, "A ghost!" 

"A ghost !'*^ 

"My gracious!" exclaimed cook; "where?" 

" Some water— some water," said Jib, " 1 fed faint." 

And so he did; and looked faint; and cook gave him some water, and 
wiped the cold perspiration off his forehead with a towel. And Jib 
drank the water, and felt a little better; and when cook had urged him 
to tell all he knew, he proceeded in trembUng accents thus:— ^ 

" Cook ! heaven and earth, what a sight it was! — ^" 

"Good gracious!" 

"I went down to fasten the door alter master—" 

"I thought I heard the night-bell." 

"Well, rd no sooner effected this accomplishment, than what should 
I see — Oh! horror!—" 

"Grood heavens preserve us!" 

" I saw— I beheld— A long, lanky, pale, horrid, ghastly-looking ghost, 
with eyes starting right out of its head, coming towards me." 

"Oh! my goodness!" 

" Well-^I never was a coward, and so I wasn't then— I stood and 
watched it, and where should it go, but deliberate into the dining-room, 
where it is now!" 

"Heaven forgive us all our sins!" 

" Well, there I stood — ^I didn't move— ^when presently something went 
hcmg! just like the tremendious roar of a cannon." 

"Yes, that's what I heard," 

"Well, just afler then you called out, and as I knew you was 
frightened, I came up to ease your mind." 

" That was very good of you. What I should have done if you hadn't, 
James, heaven only knows. Fm sure I shotdd have gone right out of 
my senses. Have a little more water; you look very pale." 

" The smell of the brimstone made me faint." 

"Well, I thought I smelt brimstone-^I smell it now!— dreadful! — 
don't you?" 

"I do^I do!" sighed Jib, and fainted. 

Of all the horrid feelings by which the human breast is animated, 
those which cook now inspired were perhaps the most horrid. 

" James — James!" she exclaimed, " oh! for goodness sake! — James ! 
— there's a good man! — James! — Oh! heaven have mercy upon me!" 

Susan, who slept in the next room, and who, although sh,^, had been 
awakened by the cry of murder, dared not venture out before, no sooner 
heard these fitful exclamations than, prompted by an extremely natiu'al 
species of curiosity, she came to the door and peeped. 

Was it possible— could it he possible! There was James on the bed- 
side, supported by cook. His head was resting on her bosom, and 9he 
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was chafing his temples. He had nothing on but his trousers and shirt, 
and she had nothing on but her night-dress— -the petticoat having 
slipped off. The scene was awful. Susan was shocked. She couldn't 
have thought it. She couldn^t have believed it. She woiddnH have 
believed it, if she hadn't herself seen it with her own eyes. 

^' Hem!*' she cried, and bounced into the room. 

'' Oh! Susan,'* sighed cook; '^ I'm so glad you*re come. 

Susan, with a sarcastic smile, and, at the same time, tossing her head 
contemptuously, replied, " Very pretty: very pretty, upon my word!" 

"Oh! Susan—" 

" Don't talk to me. Master shall know of all this, if I live." 

" But, Susan—" 

" ni have no communication with such a creature!" 

"Well, but hear me?" 

" ril not hear a word, ma*am. No, ma*am; Til not bemean myseir, 
ma*am, to talk to you. You ought to be aahamed of yourself you 
ought! Fine doings, indeed. But master shall know, and either yoa 
or I leave to-morrow morning." 

" Susan, will you hear me?" 

" No, 1*11 not," replied Susan, with a look of disdain, and, having 
sufficiently extended her nostrils, bounced out of the room in a high 
state of virtuous indignation. 

Cook now felt the extreme delica^ of her position, but her very first 
object was to bring Jib round. This she tried to efiect by all the 
means at her command, but for some time her efforts were quite un- 
availing. Had he been absolutely dead, he couldn't have appeared 
more inanimate: indeed, at one time she thought he had departed this 
life, and b^;an to torn the probable consequences over in her mind. 
As a dernier reasortf however, she seized the ewer, which happened to 
be very nearly full, and, having violently dashed the whole body of 
water m his race, Jib struck out, and from that moment consdousness 
gradually returned. 

" Where am I?" he faintly inquired at length, looking round with 
the aspect of a most unhappy wretch, for the water had obliterated 
every trace of the characteristic respectability of his appearance, " Is 
that'^you, cook?" 

" Oh, James, James,^' replied cook, with a sigh ; " you have, I fear, 
ruined me — ^ruined me for ever !** 

" Ruined you!** exclaimed Jib, making an effort which rendered his 
restoration almost complete; " how, how have I ruined you?" 

" Oh, James," replied cook ; " Susan has been here—" 

" She has!" cried Jib; " and saw »i^.*** 

" Yes; and called me all the names she could lay her tongue to." 

" Oh, I feel very ill. But 1*11 soon setUe that. She is jealous, I 
suppose— she's jealous. But the ghost, cook — ^how about the ghost? 
Have you seen it?" 

" No, it hasn't been here." 

" Then it's there.*' 

" Where?" demanded cook, looking round with a feeling of hoiTor. 
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^'In the diiiing-room— the dining-room: not here — ^not here: but 
there where I left it." 

" Heaven be praised. If it were to come here, I should sink." 

"Hark!" exclaimed Jib. 

" How you frighten me. What is it— what do you hear?" 

" Listen ! Don't you hear that?" 

"That. No. What?" 

They both listened with anxiety the most intense, and, while listen- 
ing, they heard the bell ring. 

" That's master," said Jib; "he's come back." 

" Then run down, and let him in at once," said cook. 

Run down. Yes ! Nothing could be much more ea^ly said, but 
Jib, at the time, felt that he couldn't do it. 

" I'm afraid," said he, " of that nasty brimstone. I know it will 
oyeroome me: I'm quite sure it will." 

" But I don't smell it half so much now. In fact, I don't smell 
itataUr 

" Not smell it. Oh, it's enough to knock you down." 

" Well, but what's to be done? Master must be let in. There you 
are!" she added, as the bell rang again. " He'll be in a passion pre- 
sently." 

" Cook," exclaimed Jib; " I can't help it!" 

" Well, but somebody must go, you know. / can't go." 

" Nor can I," replied Jib; " it's quite out of the question." 

The bell rang again, and with increased violence. 

" I knew how it would be," observed cook ; " I knew he'd soon get in 
a passion. He'll pull the bell right down presently. You'll see if he 
don't." 

" I wish he would," said Jib; " and then I couldn't hear it." 

" Well, but what's to be done? You know something must be done." 

" Something must be done ; but what, I don't know. Did you name 
the ghost to Susan?" 

" Not a word." 

" That's lucky. Perhaps sheHl go, for I don't feel well — indeed, I'm 
anything but well. I \nsh you'd go and ask her?" 

Cook didn't at all like to leave the room ; but as the bell rang again 
with greater violence still, and the case became, tliereforo, most urgent, 
she offered to compromise the matter by going with Jib, to which com- 
promise Jib most reluctantly consented. 

They accordingly went, with trembhng steps, to Susan's door, and 
having looked round anxiously, knocked. 

" Who's there?" demanded Susan. 

" Mo, Susan— only me," replied cook. 

" What do you want?" 

"Open the door: there's a good girl, op?n the doer." 

*' I sha'n't ! FU do nothing of the sort. I'll have nothing at all to 
i'ly to any Fuch creature. But master shall know all about it, mind 
tl/at!" 

** Will yon go and let him in?" 

B 
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" Me go— me? Where's your fellow? Let him go: FU not go— the 
ideor, indeed I Let him go— that is, if you can spare him." 

" You wrong me, Sufian — ^indeed^ you do." 

" I A>n't care a pin about what you say, ma'cm — ^I'll not go." 

The bell rang again, and continued to ring, for tihe wire sawed to and 
fro with unexampled violence; and aa it was then clear that Susan was 
inexorable, cook actually offered to go down "with Jib! 

" Why ifd madness you utter!" exclaimed Jib— ^^ madness! If you 
were to see it, you'd be frightened to death.." 

'^ It woVt harm me, James: it woVt harm me. Come, eome — he a 



man! 



t" 



Hhkf lyppeal to Jib's mfflihood awakened his courage, and seizing the 
ewer — ^the only available weapon in the room— he inspired a little of 
tbe spirit of desperation, and descended, closely followed by cook. 

As they passed the dining-room, Jib Was amazed, but at the same 
liMe relieved, on finding the door closed ; but they had no sooner passed, 
than Tom, whose patience was exhausted, thundered at the street door 
with such startling violence, that, as the soond reverberated, cook flow 
tq^stiors, leaving Jib in the hall akme. 

Having recovered those faculties which had thus been astonished. Jib 
nerved himself once more, and opened the door ; and as Tom very angrily 
entered, he was about to tell him exactly what he meant, but he no 
sooner saw Jib's deplorable aspect, than his anger was whoUy supplanted 
by mirth. 

" Why you biserable udhappy lookidg wreteh^^ cried Tom, " what 
have yon beed at? Puttidg your head udder the pubp, or dividg idto 
the water-butt?'' 

"Oh!" said Jib, " I've seen a ghost!" 

" You've ^eed a what?" 

" A horrid ghost!" 

" What had you for supper last dight?" 

" Bread and cheese sir." 

<*Dothidgelse?" 

" Oh, yes: I did have a little bit of pork." 

"Of course you did! Yoiur stobach's out of order: you've beed 
dreabidg." 

" No, it isn't that, sir: oh, no, it isn't that. I saw it as plain, sir — ^as 
plain as could be." 

" Did you really! Well, add what did it say? It threw a bucket of 
Water over you, I suppose, to begid with." 

" No, sir: nor did it say a word ; but I saw it stalk horridly into that 
room : and it's my belief that it's in there now." 

" Well, let's go add have a look at it, Jib. Lot us see what it's bade of/' 

Jib duly delivered the lamp to Tom, and allowed liim to enter the 
room alone; but the moment he entered, Tom, percei^ang the pier-glass 
shattered to atoms, exclaimed — 

^^ Hollo! why, what's all this!" with so much vehemence, that Jib, 
who imagined the ghost was there still, started off, and rushed up stairs 
with feelings of horror. 
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" Where are you off too?" cried Tom. " Jib, what do you bea<L Do 
3'ou hear? Jib!" 

" Ye-e-e-yes, sir}" replied Jib, almost unable to utter the word. 

'^ Cobe dowd, thed. What do yon bead by ruddidg away id that 
state of bide? Cobe dowd, sir, ibbediately! Do you hear be? Ck>]3edowd." 

^ Ohy sir,'' replied Jib, trembling, ^^ i dare not." 

^ Dare dot! Dod't tell be that you dare dot: cobe dowd this bobodt, 
I desire you!" 

Jib, who felt rery ill indeed, and who also felt that he mus/ go down, 
desoaided anxiously, and with great deliberation, while Tom more mi- 
nutely examined the ixram. 

<<Dow, Jib, what*s all this about?" demanded Tom, rather angiily; 
^' who broke this glass?" 

« Glass, sir! What glass?" 

" What glass! why, this glass!" 

" Oh!" exclaimed Jib, as he fixed his eyes upon i*, " it is broke, in- 
deed." 

« Well, how did you do it?" 

" Do it, sir? I didn't do it." 

<< By whob wa» it dode?" 

" Oh, sir, it must have been the ghost!" 

Tom, for a moment, looked at him fiercely, and then exclaimed — 

" Why, you idsoledt, lyidg, darrow-bidcd, idcobprehedsible dodkc}-, 
what do you bead? What do you take be for? Ad idiot? Have yon 
bead fool edough to swiddle yourself idto the belief that I should take id 
that, you oodsubbate ass?" 

" If it wasn^t done by the ghost, sir; I don't know who did it. lint 
it was the ghost: depend upon it, sir, it was the ghost." 

** That you bead to say you wish be to believe?" 

'' It must have been the ghost, sir; / didn*t do it!" 

" You bead to stick to that?" 

" It's the truth." 

*' That's edough! Pack up your traps add be off. I'll have doe 
bad id by house id whob I'b udablc to codfide. I have hitherto re- 
posed the utbost codfidedce id you, but dow that 1 fide you end tell the 
bost ibpudedt falsehoods, that codfidedce is gode : therefore, start." 

^' Indeed, sir, this isn't a falsity : it isn't, sir ; as true as I'm standing 
here alive !" 

"What!" exclaimed Tom, indignantly. 

" Cook knows it isnH, sir! Ck>ok heard the noise!" 

" What doise?" 

"The noise of the ghost, sir; which was, for all the world, as if 
heaven and earth was a coming together." 

" Is cook id bed?" 

" I think not, sir. She came down with me to let you in ; but when 
3'ou knocked loud, she ran away frightened." 

" Tell her to cobe dowd agaid thed. I'll have this affair cleared up 
at wudce ; add rebebber, udless it be cleared up satisfactorily, off you 
go. Dow, tell cook I wadt her, add dod't be lodg about it." 

S 2 
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Jib— whom the idea of leaving appalled — was not long about it : he 
went up to cook, who slipped on her dress, and changed her cap, and 
came down in a singularly short space of time; but mark! followed by 
Susan, whose deep indignation had had the effect of keeping her on the 
qui vive. 

" Cook,** said Tom; *' I do dot care buch about the glass: by chiel 
object is truth, to which I expect you will adhere. Dow, what do you 
kdow about this?" 

" All I know, sir, about it, is this: that I heard a tremendious noise 
like an earthquake, and got up, and called out, and found it was a 
ghost." 

" Did you see this — ghost?" 

'' No, sir; I did*nt see it exactly; but James did." 

" How do you kdow that?" 

" He told me so." 

"Is that all you kdow?" 

" I don't know nothing more, sir." 

" But I do," said Susan; " and a good deal more, too." 

« WeUI what do you kdow?" 

" Why, sir, I know this; Fll not live in any house where there's such 
goings on." 

" What do you bead?" 

" I mean, sir, that /heard a noise, but a very different sort of a npise 
from that of an earthquake; and when I came out to ascertain what it 
was, wJio should I see but Mister James comfortably sitting on Missis 
Cook's bed, and she a cuddling of him with very great affection." 

"Cook," said Tom; "I fadcied that you were a strictly virtuous 
persod." 

" And so I am, sir. Til defy the world to prove that I am not. This 
envious creature's jealous, sir; that's it." 

" Jealous!" cried Susan. 

" Yes, jealous! But if you will but listen, sir — ^ 

" I feel boudd to do so." 

" Then, sir, 1*11 tell you exactly how it all occurred. I heard a noise, 
as I before said, and called out to know what it was, when James ran up 
and told me he'd just seen a ghost, I was frightened of course — very 
frightened — so frightened, I didn't know what to do ; and as James felt 
ill and wanted some water, I gave him some, and he sat on my bed. 
We then talked about the ghost, and while we were talking, Jami*s 
fainted away, and it was as I was trying to bring him round that Susan 
entered the room and saw us." 

" You have spoken the truth, cook?" suggested Tom. 

" I have, sir, indeed. I'd repeat the words if thoy were the last I had 
to speak." 

" He faidted, you say? absolutely faidted?" 

" He did, sir; and I couldn't bring him to until I'd thrown the whole 
jug of water over him." 

" It's all very fine," obscned Susau, who was not all satisfied ; " xerx 
fine, indeed;" 
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" This affair " said Tom, " shall be fully idvestigated ibbediately after 
breakfast; add if I fide that your statebedts are false, dot wud of you 
shall rebaid id the house. Go to bed/^ 

They then retired to their respective rooms with manifest feelings of 
dissatisfaction: indeed, so dissatisfied were they, that neither Jib, cook, 
nor Susan, could go to sleep again. 

While at breakfast that morning, Tom related the whole affair to 
Sylvester, and the relation was productive of a most hearty laugh. 

"I might as well have had a shot at the glass yesterday T said Syl- 
vester; " I couldn't have shattered it more." 

" I dod't believe you could have hit it at all," returned Tom. " Try 
it dow. You cad^t do ady bore dabage. Where are the pistols?" 

" I took them up with me last night." 

" Thed we'll have theb dowd at wudce," said Tom, ringing the bell ; 
" you'll thed see the effect of pier-glass practice. Jib," he added, when 
Jib had appeared, "you'll see a case id the roob id which Mr. Soudd 
lilcpt: bridg it dowd." 

Jib, who was particularly active that morning, very soon produced 
the case ; when Sylvester — ^who had the key in his pocket— unlocked 
it, and took out one of the pistols. 

" Dow," said Tom, " aib at the bull's-eye: there's a capital wud esta- 
blished. Stadd here." 

" The cap's off," said Sylvester, on cocking the pistol. 

" Is it!" cried Tom; " 1 wudder how that got off. Hclti's adother." 

Sylvester, having put on the cap, pointed steadily at the bull's-eye 
indicated, but, on pulling the trigger, the pistol Hashed in the pan. 

" Hollol" cried Tom. " Well, these are pretty pistols to go out with, 
certaidly. Why, where did you get theb?" 

" Scholcfield got them. I don't know where." 

" He who sedt theb out ought to be askabed of hibself. However, 
try adother cap." 

Another cap was tried, and the result was the same. 

" Why," cried Tom, " what's the beadidg of this? There bust be 
sobethidg wrodg. Look here I" he added; "the thidg isd't loaded 
at all r 

"Notloadedr 

" Doe. I'b afraid there was foul play codtebplated here." 

" Is the other loaded?" 

"Let's see. Yes; Uiat's all right edough. Were these the pistols 
you were to have fought with?" 

"Yes." 

"Thed that's the wud which you were to have had. Scholefield 
ought to have seed to it. Certaidly, he ought to have seed that all was 
right." 

" I don't suppose he knows much about affairs of this kind." 

"Probably dot; but doe bad should uddertake to do that of which 
he is igdoradt; especially id a batter id which life is idvolved." 

" I believe that he scarcely knew what he was doing : he appeared to 
be very much excited throughout." 
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" It is excitebedt, Uied, to which this deglect bust be ascribed; but 
it certaidly was a host udpardodable trick od the part of Sir Williab 
D'Albaide." 

" Do you think it was done intentionally, then?" 

" It looks very buch like it" 

" But is he at all the sort of man to act so dishonourably?" 

" Wliy, iddepeddedtly of beidg a duellist, he is a gabbler, ad id the 
hodour of a gabbler I've dot buch faith." 

" I suppose that I can do nothing in it?" 

" I'd bedtiod it to Scholefield. But I dod't thidk that, as the batter 
has terbidated, I should take ady farther dotice of it." 

" Well, I must say that it was a most unfair proceeding." 

" Udfaii'l" cried Tom — "the desigd was burderous!" 

The pistols were then restored to the case, and shortly afterwards 
Sylvester proceeded to his chambers, where he found a messenger from 
Sir Charles's attorney, by whom he was served with a notice of action. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

SVLVESTER revisits CODHERStONE GRANGE. 

Five years! What a variety of changes take place in five years ! 
What aeriel castles are built but to faU: what hopes spring up and 
bloom but to ^vither: what fears are inspired but to prove tliat they 
are baseless: what beautiful bubbles are blown but to burst. 

The great majority of mankind find the space of five years nch in 
incident; but tliere are individuals to whom, during five years, scarcely 
an incident worth recording occurs. For example, nothing of impor- 
tance had occurred to either Aunt Eleanor or the reverend gentleman. 
They were, moreover, in precisely the same relative positions as t^ey 
were five years before. It may have been imagmed that they might 
have managed matters between them by this time; and so, indeed, mey 
might, but they didn't. He had obtained her consent, it is true, and 
continued to visit her daily ; nay, he had even on three occasions spoken 
of the contemplated « happy day;" but he never could get her to nmie 
that day, until just before those events occurred which have been de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter. ^ ^ 

Nor had anything of importance transpired in the village. It is true 
that the bam which stood opposite the cottage had been, about twelve- 
months before, newly thatched: it is also true that Obadiah had twice 
made an assignment, marvelling how it could possibly be that, while all 
aroimd him were prosperous, he should be constantly involved—some- 
times ascribing it to the measures of " Bobby Peel," and sometimes to 
those of " Johnny Russell'*— but beyond this, nothing worth recording 
took place. 
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When, therefore, Sylvester-Rafter having placed his defence to the 
action in the hands of the doctor's attorney — ^went down to Ck>therstoney 
with the view of explaining all that had occurred before the case should 
appear more pointedly in the papers, he found nothing there to strike 
him with any great degree of astonishment. But conceive the amaze- 
ment of his aunt and her reverend friend, when he stated to them the 
fact of his being the defendant in an action for criminal conversation! 
Conceive the horror witli which they heard that statement made, and 
tlie relief which they experienced, when he wound up all by a solemn 
declaration of his innocence! Nothing could be more touching, or 
more sincere, than the expressions of their belief in this solemn declara- 
tion. And yet, to them, how extraordinary it appeared that precisely 
the same thing which occurred to the father, should thus have occurred 
to the son. 

" There must be," observed Aunt Eleanor, when she and her reve* 
rend friend were alone, ^ some deep mystery in this.^' 

" It is, certainly," said the reverend gentleman, ^' the most mysterious 
tiling I ever heard or read of." 

" Heaven grant that the consequences may not be the same.*^ 

*' I say Amen to that. But, if he be iimocent, I do not see how they 
can prove him to be guilty. The case must be tried before a judge, 
and no judge could allow a young man like him to be cast imjustly.*' 

" That I apprehend depends entirely upon the evidence— does it not?'* 

^* Exactly. But what evidence— what clear, substantial evidence- 
can be brought against an innocent man? For example: suppose I 
were accused of burning a house down ; would I not, if I were inno* 
cent, defy all the world to prove me guilty? What evidence could be 
brought forward to prove me guilty of that of which I was innocent?" 

" Circumstantial evidence," said Sylvester, who at the moment re- 
entered the room. 

^* Circumstantial evidence, I grant, has frequently led to conviction; 
but then it must be very strong and conclusive. What circumstantial 
evidence could be sufficient in, for instance, a case like yours?" 

" In cases like mine, the proof, almost invariably, depetids upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence." 

" But what evidence-— what sufficient evidence — of any kind, can they 
bring against you?" 

" There is the evidence of the butler, who is ready to swear that he 
saw me in the house at the time." 

" I must go to town and talk to that butler. I must see that man. 
His soul is in peril. It is necessary that he should know that. I have 
a great mind to go to-morrow morning." 

Sylvester smiled at his reverend friend's simplicity, and observed that 
he feared that that would be of little use. 

" I don't know that," resumed the reverend gentleman. ** Men have 
been induced, under similar circumstances, to turn from the pursuit of 
evil. It may be that this man has been bribed by his master — ^I do not 
say that he has been— but such things are possible: indeed, if my me- 
mory serves me right, I hare read in some book that such things have 
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been done. If, therefoi'e, it be so in this case — ^if this man s master has 
wickedly bribed him to sweiu* that that is tnie which he knows to be 
false — ^lie should be seen and talked to, and expostulated with : the posi- 
tion in which he is about to place himself ought to be clearly laid before 
him ! the awful natui'e of the sin he is about to commit should be ex- 
plained to him seriously and solemnly ! and who knows that, when he 
has been made duly sensible of the consequences which must of neces- 
sity follow tlie commission of so dreadful a sin, he may not become wise 
in time and repent? I hold it to be the duty of every Christian minister 
to endeavour, by all the means of which he is capable, to rescue unfor- 
tunate souls from pei*dition ; and if I could save this unhappy man — ^if 
I could in time convince him of the error of his ways — ^if 1 could show 
him that his immoital soul is now in jeopardy — strike into his mind the 
light of truth — ^inspire him with confidence in Him to whom all hearts 
are open — ^bring him to the thi-one of gi*acc and mercy, and teach him 
to sin no more: if I could but in time effect this, I should think uo 
journey too long, no trouble too great: no pains nor expense should, 
on my pait, be spared." 

" I appi'eciate the feelings by which you ai-e actuated," said Sylvester; 
" and I am by no means insensible to the power of your appeals; still 1 
think that, under the circumstances, such a joui*ney as that whicli you 
contemplate, would be unprofitable." 

"Oh! there is no knowing what might be done. The heart of the 
man might be altogethei* turned: his ideas of good and evil might be 
completely changed; and, thei'efore, I might be successful. However, 
we'll think the matter over! I don't like in any case to act with pre- 
cipitation. Our views may change; but I must say that my present 
impression is, that an hour's conversation with that unhappy man would 
do good." 

Dimng the whole of that evening nothing was discussed or even 
thought of but the forthcoming trial; and soon after the reverend gen- 
tleman had lefl Sylvester and his aunt retired. 

He had not, however, been asleep more than half an hour, when the 
company, assembled at the Crumpet and Crown, were thrown into a 
most intense state of consternation by the sudden re-appearancc of 
Pokey, who declared that the ghost had re-visited Cotherstone Grange. 

" I see it," said he, with an aspect of terror ; " I sec it, as plain as 1 
see you here now!" 

" Wliere?" demanded Obadiah. 

"Just down the road! I was going home quiet, when, all of a 
sudden, what should I see but a monstrous tall figmxj — ^taller than the 
t'other by more than a yard — ^breathing white smoke from his nostrils, 
and looking with an eye of real fire." 

"It won't do," said Loggo; *'at least, it won't do for me! I suppose 
you saw a man with a cigai- in his mouth." 

"Not a bit of it!" 

" How many eyes of fiix- had he?" 

" I saw but one, and that was a blazer — 1 never Ixitbrc see such an 
eye in my lite— but, of course, he has two, although I didn't sec 'em," 
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^'No; you saw but one, and that was a cigar; and the man was 
piiifing away at the time: that was it/' 

'^ I know better I Do you think Tm such a fool as not to know a 
real man fix>m a ghost?'* 

''That was no ghost!" 

" It was, I tell you. Can't I believe my own eyes?" 

'' It won*t do, Pokey ! I won't take it in! If you saw anything hut 
a man, you saw it in imagination merely." 

"As Peter the Great did," observed Obadiah, "at the time he 
imagined he'd welted the Dutch." 

" Peter the Great!" retorted Pokey, contemptuously. " What has this 
got to do with Peter the Gi-eat?" 

" What has it got to do with it? It's got all to do with it! mind you 
that! When the Dutch, in the reign of old Harry the Eighth — ^" 

"Blister the Dutch, and Harry the Eighth, too! What do you 
think we want to know about the Dutch? I tell you again that I see a 
ghost! It was all in white, from head to heel; and what's more, it had 
an umbrella." 

" An umbrella!" cried Legge. 

" I say an umbreUa! And what's more, he had it up, as if it rained 
poiuing." 

"Well!' said Legge. "I have heard of many things, but I never 
before heard of a ghost with an umbrella!" 

Whereupon a loud roar of laughter burst from all but Pokey, whom 
their utter incredulity rendered indignant. 

" I don't care a button about your laughing," said he ; "I know what 
I know; and I'll bet you half a gallon it was a ghost, and nothing but!" 

" Who's to prove it?" 

" If you can't believe me, come and see it yourself! Now, then!" 

" We should be great fools to do thatF' said Obadiah ; " as big foola 
as the French was at the battle of Bunker's Hill, when Charley the 
becoud — ^" 

" I don't care about what they was at Bunker's Hill ; I only know 
this: you daren't come and see." 

" Daren't!" echoed Obadiah, valiantly; " daren't!" 

" Aye, daren't ! I'll bet you half a gallon you daren't !" 

" Do you know what Co^sai* said when Pompey told him he daren't? 
* Pompey,' said he — " 

" Pompey be smothered. What's Pompey to do with it? I tell you 
I'll make you this bet, if you like, and I'll put the money down." 

" Do you think that, for the sake of half a gallon of beer, I'll allow 
you, or any other man in the universe, to place me in the juxtaposition 
of being laughed at? Not exactly. My ideas don't fructify in that 
way, and so you needn't think of having the laugh against wie." 

" I don't want to have the laugh against you." 

*• But it would l3e against me, if I were to go out on such a fool's 
errand as that. It won't do. Pokey: it won't do, my boy. You're a 
very clever man at yoiu- needle, no doubt, but you mustn't at all expect 
to get over me." 
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" Thme is certainly something white moving about," said Lt^ge, who 
had been to the door. 

" Is it a fact?" cried Obadiah. 

" Come and sec !" replied Leggc, who returned to the door, and Oba- 
diah rose and followed him, and Quocks, Bobber, and Pokey, rose and 
followed Obadiah ; and, after straining their eyes for some time towards 
tlie cottage, they all indistinctly perceived something white. 

" Now^ \\\\\ you believe me?" cried Pokey. 

"It's strange," observed Legge; "it is certainly strange! — ^but we 
have yet to learn that that which we see is a ghoet." 

" What else can it be?" demanded Pokey. 

" It isn^t the old maid's white horse?" suggested Obadiah, pointedly. 

" No : that's no horse," retm^ned Legge. " Will any one come with 
me and see what it is?" 

" Oh," said Quocks, " if we go at all, we had better go altogether. 
What do you say?" 

Obadiah seemed very unwilling to go, but as all the rest consented, 
he felt, of course, ashamed to hold back. They, therefore, moved slowly 
towards the cottage ; and as they moved, the figure became more and 
more distinct; but they had scarcely got more than half way, when 
Obadiah exclaimed, ^vith a start, "Here it comes! — ^Don't you see? — 
It's coming towards us. There — there!" and having uttered these 
startling exclamations, was about to rush back; but Legge seized his 
arm on the instant, and stood to watch its movements with comparative 
calnmcss. '\Mien, however, he found that it was absolutely approach- 
ing, even he receded — gi-adually, it is true — ^but his retreat kept pace 
with the advance of the figure, upon Avhich he still kept his eyes con- 
sttmtly fixed. 

On reaching the door — to which Bobber, Quocks, and Pokey, bad 
previously nished — ^lie stood for a moment to ascertain whether the 
figure really meant to come on, and on being sufficiently convinced that 
that teas its intention, he darted in, closed the door, and locked it. 

"Heaven save us!" exclaimed Airs. Legge, who was then with the 
rest in the passage. 

"Iliu-k!" cried Legge, as footsteps approached; "liark — kankF 

The next moment, to their horror, they saw the latch rise. Their 
hearts sank within them. They were stricken with terror. There was 
not a man there who api)eared to have sufficient strength to move. 
They could, in fact, scarcely breathe — ^while poor Mrs. Legge, who had 
fallen on hei' knees and covered her face with her apron, fainted. 

Again the latch moved, and a knocking was heard; and Legge, 
imnecessarily, whispered, "Hu-s-s-sh!" seeing that they woidd not 
if they could, at that moment, have made the slightest noise for the 
world. 

The footsteps receded — slowly, and apparently with some degree of 
irresolution — and then a slight cough was heard — a sort of clearance of 
the throat — which on theii- eai's fell like a groan. But after that they 
heard no more: they listened still, and breathed again; yet, although 
they felt better, they continued very faint. They caUed for brandy, but 
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^^^y who was endeavouring to briiijr liifti wife round, could not then 
attend to that call : nor was it until that lady liad recovered that tlic 
brandy-bottle mafc its appearance. 

During the whole of this time not a bingle ol).ser\'ation, having 
reference to the »host, was made. They were thoughtful, but silent, 
and looked at each other with expressions of aniazcineiit and alarm ; but 
when each had had a glass of Legge's brandy, they began to discuss the 
subject openly, yet cautiously, until indeed each had had a second glass, 
when Obadiah boldly declared that he didn't believe it was any ghost 
at all. 

" What!'* exclaimed Pokey, on hearing this monstrous declaration. 
" Do you mean to tell me, after what we've heard and seen, that it could 
by possibility be anything hut a ghost?' 

" Yes, I do! Look at the nature of ghosts in general. What arc 
they? Spirits — ^that's what they're made of. Now fructify your ideas 
a little: just look you here: — ^Do you think that if that had been a 
ghost, and it had wanted to come in here, it icouldnH have come in?" 

" How could it?" 

" How could it!" 

" Aye, when the door was locked?" 

" What's the odds about the door being locked. Couldn't it have 
come tlu-ough the keyhole?" 

" What, a ghost of that size!" 

" What's the size to do with it? Ghosts — real gliosts — can go any- 
where they like, and through anything they like! It makes no odds to 
them what it is! Talk about a keyhole; why, they'll go Uu'ough the 
smallest conceivable crevice! What does it matter to them? If that 
had been a ghost, rather than suffer himself to be done, he'd have sunk 
into the earth on one side of the door, and come up on the other, at 
once !" 

" What do you mean? What, clean through the flag-stones?" 

** Flag-stones 1 Of course! What do ghosts care about ilag-stones?" 

"WeU, if they'll do that—" 

*' That! They'll do anything, those fellows will. It's no odds to them 
what they do." 

" But do you mean to say — " 

" Yes, I do! I mean to say that that was no ghost." 

" I don't believe it -was myself, now," interposed Legge. 

" Nor do I," said Quocks. 

" Nor don 1 1," observed Mr. Bobber. 

" Well, but look here," cried Pokey, " if it wasn't, what made you all 
so frightened!" 

" There's times," said Obadiah, assuming a profoundly philosophical 
e?tpression; " when the ideas of men don't fructify as they ought: there's 
also times when the amalgamating juxtaposition of those ideas is not 
boney fidi non compas. When, therefore, the intellects is either nem 
con, or sine die, and the fructification of ideas in the brain is at its 
maximus, why, we're just like the liomans when the Greeks stormed 
Turkey, we don't know what to think ; but when the supernatural ex- 
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citement is over — ^>vhen the mind comes fnictitying round to its own 
proper juxtaposition — then, my boy, we can look at the whole of the 
ramifications of the case calmly, and see what out-and-out fools we have 
been." 

"I know what you mean,*' said Pokey, "exact: although I don't 
understand them hard words : you mean to say that when we're fright- 
ened, we're different to what we are when we are not." 
" That's just what I do mean." 

"Very good. And I agi'ees with you. But what puzzles me is, 
that you should have both heard and seen it, and thought it a ghost , 
and then, when it's gone, say it's no ghost at all! For my part, 1 still 
think it was one, and a real one, too. If it was not, what was it?" 
" That's the point. That's just what I should like to find out." 
" Do you think it was a man dressed up like a ghost?" 
"I do." 

" Then why don't you go out and tackle him? You're big enough." 
" If it be a man," said Legge; " I should only just like to catch him. 
Fd serve him out! I'd break every bone in his skin!" 

"Well, why don't you go and do it? If/ thought it was — ^little as 
I am — I'll be blistered if I wouldn't go out and tackle him. But 1 don't 
-^I can't think it. The very fact of its coming right up to the house, 
convinces me that it isn't a man." 
" I think it is now," observed Legge. 
" And so do I," cried Obadiah. 
" / don't think it was a ghost," said Quocks# 
" No more don't I," said Mr. Bobber. 

" Well, then, look here," cried Pokey, " if that's it, look hei*c. Here's 
four men here as believes it to be nothing but a man dressed up as a 
ghost — ^four strong, powerful, bony men — why, do you think that if I 
was one of you four, and believed, as you believe, that I wouldn't be after 
him in double quick time?" 

" If he is a man," cried Mrs. Legge, who had privately liad a little 
brandy-and- water; "I should like to catch the villain — I'd scratch his 
very eyes out!" 

"But^just look you here!" resruned Pokey , who w^anted to go home, 
but didn't at all like the idea of starting; " here's four of you here as 
docs believe it, and yet there isn't one that'll move a peg!" 

" Oh, I'll go," said Legge, " if you'll all come with me: or if any one 
of you will come, I'll go." 

" You don't stir out of the house again to-night," said Mrs. Legge, 
" if I know it. You know, I suppose, what youVe got to do in 3ie 
morning? Let them as hkes to go, go: you can't. Ilerc's the brewer, 
here, coming here at four !" 

" I know it, my dear — ^I know it," said Legge. 
" Very well, then; what do you want to go out for?" 
" I don't want to go, my dear. Still, if I were quite sure of catcliing 
this fellow, I should feel myself bound to go out with the rest." 

" I only just wish I had him here," cried Mis. Le^ge, enercetically ; 
" I'd teach the villain, I'll warrant !" 
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" You had better, I think, go to bed, my dear," said Leprge, who per- 
ceived that his spouse was excited — " you had Ixitter go to l)ed : I shall 
be -\vitli you shortly." 

" I shall not go till you go," replied Mrs. Legge; "and I think it's 
time for all married men to be at home." 

'^LfCt us have some more brandy-and-water," said Quocks, who 
ioTariably, when be received a hint of that description, stopped 
an hour longer, at least. " Suppose," he added, " we have glasses 
round?" 

** What do you want any more for?" inquired Mrs. Legge, 
'' Oh, we must have another glass apiece." 

^' / shaVt draw any more. Legge may do as he likes ; but, if I was 
him, not another drop should be drank in this house to-night, if I 
knew it." 

** Now then, L^;ge! Come, where's this glass? Now, gentlemen, 
give your orders." 

" I must go," said Pokey. 

^^ Nonsense, man. What, go alone? The ghost is safe to chaw you 
up. Wait till I go, and then you^ll be safe. Come, order another glass 
like a man." 

Pokey, who didnH like to go alone, ordered another glass ; and so did 
Obadiah, and so did Bobber, and so did Quocks ; and Legge attended 
to their orders, while Mrs. Legge intimated plainly that she thought 
him a fool. 

Legge, however, took no notice of tliis. lie was used to it. There 
was, therefore, no novelty whatever about it. He replenished their 
glasses, and took their money, and then philosophically filled another 
pipe. 

He had, however, no sooner done so, than they again heard a knock- 
ing at the door: not the same description of knocking — ^no,but a knock- 
ing which clearly intimated that he who knocked really meant it. 

" Shall I go?" said Legge, doubtfully. 

" Certainly not," cried Mrs. Legge. " No." 

" Oh, go," said Obadiah. " Only don't let him in." 

" Why not?" demanded Pokey. " You say if he's a ghost he can 
get in without you ; and if he isn't, you should very much like to catch 
him: why, then, should he not be let in?" 

" Who's thereT^ cried Legge, on approaching the door. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake^ let me in— oh, pray let me in!" replied the 
man who had knocked. 

" Who are you?" 

" I'm a traveller — ^a poor traveller. But pray let me in." 

" Oh, let him in," said Quocks. " If he means any nonsense, we are 
more than a match for him. Let him in, Legge." 

" I'll not have him hero," cried Mrs. Legge. " Keep the door closed : 
I'll not have him here." 

But before the last words had been uttered, the door was opened, and 
in rushed a poor man, with cheeks blanched with terror, exclaiming — 

^* A ghost — a ghosti" 
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" Wliat do you mean?" demanded Logge, " Come into this room. 
Now, then, what do you mean by a ghost?** 

" Pray give me some Avater/' said the poor man, faintly. " Please 
give me some wat(»r." 

"Here, take some of this," said Pokey, offering his glass; "it*ll do 
you a little more good." 

The poor man drank from Pokey's glass, and appeared to approve of 
the flavoiu* of its contents. 

" Now, then," said Lcgge, " what was it tliat alarmed you?" 

" A ghost," replied the tmveller. " I never saw one before in all my 
life." 

** Are you sui-e it was a ghost?" inquired Pokey. 

** Quite," replied the traveller — ^** oh, (juite sure." 

" You don't think it was a man dressed up like a ghost?" 

" If it was, he ought to be shot. But I can't think it was: no, I doni 
think that that was any man." 

" Nor do I," observed Pokey. 

" What, have you seen him then?" 

" Yes; I saw him about half-an-hour ago: we all saw him. He hatl 
an umbrella then. Had he one when you saw liim?" 

" No, he'd no umbrella. But it struck me — ^though, of course, it 
couldn't be — ^but it struck me that he had a cigar in bis mouth 
smoking." 

"Then it is a man!" cried Logge. " 'Wliereabouts did you see him?" 

" Just down the road, there, lie's not a hundred yards fjx)m us now." 

" Then as true as Pm alive," said Legge, " if any one will go with me, 
I'll see what he's made of I" 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Lcgge, " you'll do nothing of the sort." 

" Will you go, Drant?" 

" I don't think it worth while,''* replied Obadiah. " Not that I'm a 
mite afraid — only I don't exactly think it worth while." 

" Well, will you go. Pokey?" 

" I tell you I don't think it is a man at all. If I did, I'd go at once, 
but I don't." 

" That's no man," observed the traveller. 

" Not a bit of it!" cried Pokey. " If I thought it was I'd go in a mO' 
mcnt." 

"/'/Z go!" cried Quocks. 

" Then come along," said Leg^o; " come along!" and, despite the re- 
monstrances of Mrs. Legge, they started. 

On reaching the road, thoy looked cautiously round. Legge was 
armed with a thick stick, and (Juocks with a poker; and, doubtless, had 
thoy s<»en any ghost at that moment, they would have attacke<l him ; 
but they didn't: they walked down the roaxl, and all was still; but jusl 
as they came within sight of the cottage, they saw the same figure glide 
slowly towards the d(X)r, and apparently vanish through one of the 
panels. 

" No man could do that," observed Qnoeks, " that's quite clear." 

" Strange," said Legge, mysteriously; " very strange, ind<H»d." 
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" Shall wc go np to the gate?" 

" rii go to the door, mid knock them up, if you like!" 

" Well, but let's first go up to tlie gate, and liave a k>ok." 

Legge consented at once; and they went to the gate, and looke<l 
anxiously round, but saw no " ghost." The d(x>r was closed, and all 
was still: there was, indeed, a light in Aimt Kleanors room; but that 
they both knew to be usually there. 

Aunt Eleanor, however, was re.stless that night: the duel and the 
action botli preyed upon Jkt mind; and, therefore, Avhen she heard 
Legge and Quocks talkinifat the gate, she came to the window and looked. 

" What's thatr exclaimed Quocks, as he saw the blind move. 

" That's !Mrs. Sound," returned Le^'ge. " Stop a bit. Perhaps she'll 
open the mndow.'* 

She did do so; and having cried" Who's there?" Legge answered ; and 
she knew his voice at once. 

"Is there anything the matter, Mr. Leggo?" she iiKpiired. 

"Why, ma'am," replied Legge; " they say it's a ghost." 

"Good heavens! What again! Did t/ott w»o it?" 

"Why, ma'am, I saw something veiy much like one; and if it be, it 
has just now entered your cottagt*." 

"Heaven preserve us!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor. 

"You shouldn't have told her that Lrgge — " said Quocks. 

"I don't wish to alarm you, ma'am," cried Legge. " My only object 
is to render every possible assistance, if any assistance be retiuinHl." 

" You are very kind — very kind. Will yon Avait a moment?" 

" Certainly, ma'am, with all the pleasure in lili*." 

Aunt Eleanor tlien rang the bell, and continued to ring until Mary 
appeared. 

" Mary," she cried, " tell Judkins to got np this moment." 

" Anything the matter, ma'am?" 

" Tell him to go down and speak to Af r. Legge." 

Mary conveyed the message to Judkins, who was up in a moment, 
and lost no time in mnning down to the door. 

" What's the row?" he inquired; " Avhat is it?" 

" Have you heard any noise?" cried Legge. 

" Noise! no. What noise do you mean?" 

" We thought that you might perhaps have heard some noise." 

" Open the gate, Judkins: I wish to speak to Mr. Legge," said Aunt 
Eleanor, as she descended. 

Judkins opened the gate, and Legge and his friend Quocks went to 
the door, and explained to Aunt Eh^anor all they had seen, and thertiby 
inspired her with feelings of appreliension. 

She then searched the cottage, but found nothing at all calculated to 
create the slightest alann, and eventually knocked at Sylvester's door, 
and awoke him. 

" Have you been at all disturbed, my dear?" she inquired. 

"No, aunt! no!" he replied. 

"I am happy to hear it. I thought that you might have been. 
Good night, my dear: God bless you: good night.'* 
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" Well, Mr. Legge," she added, on her returu, " I find evcrytliiujr in 
the house as it should be ; but I, nevertheless, highly appreciate youi* 
kindness. We must trust in Providence. Heaven I hope will protect 
us all." 

Legge and his friend then leil the cottage with many expressions of 
deep respect, and with feelings over which they had no controul, 
returned to the Crumpet and Crown. 

<*Sold again!" cried Obadiah, as they ent<>red; "a dead sell, of 
course?" 

" Not exactly," replied Legge; " no, not exactly." 

"Did you see it, then?" 

« Yes." 

" And was it a ghost?" 

<< That I must leave. My impression is, that it was." 

" I never," said Quocks, " in all my days, saw anything go through 
a panel so clean." 

" Through a panel ! What panel ?" 

" The panel of Mrs. Sound^s door." 

** It went clean through?" 

" As clean as a whistle!" 

'^ It's a ghost, tlien ! Safe to be a ghost ! Just exactly what I said. 
Didn't I say so? What's a door to a ghost? Why, no more than 
Bobby Peel is to Johnny Russell. You may bolt and bar your doors 
till you can't see out of your eyes ! What do you think a real ghost 
cares about that? If it wants to come in, it will come in, and no 
mistake about it ! A ghost cares no more for a door, my boys, than 
the Egyptians cared for the Turks, when they welted the Chinamen 
hollow with a single jaw-bone of an ass. I tell you now, as I told you 
before, a door is no more to a ghost, than Boney was to Nosey; not n 
mite." 

" But did you see it really, though?" said Pokey. " Upon your soul, 
now, did you see it go into the cottage?" 

" As true as I'm alive," replied Quocks ; " I saw it go in, as plain as I 
see you now." 

" It's a ghost," said the traveller; " as sure as you're bom." 

" I haven't half a doubt about it," cried Pokey ; " I knew in a moment 
that it was, by the manner of it." 

" Well," said Legge, who now wished them to go; " it certainly is a 
most mysterious piece of business, but I suppose we shall see no more 
of it to-night. Therefore, when you're ready, gentlemen — don't lot me 
hurry you — ^but t^7i€n you're ready, I'll close the house." 

" Fm ready," said Pokey, who thought of his wife ; " quite ready. 
But let us go together, y^ou know: let us go together!" 

" With all my heart," cried Obadiah. " As far as ghosts are con- 
cerni'l, I'm no more afraid of ghosts than Petor the Groat was of Dickey 
the Third, still I think it will be as well for us all to go togothor." 

And the rest thought so too; and they rose simultaneously and \vi\ 
the house, with the understanding that they wore to meet with the view 
of discussing the matt^T in the uioj-ning. 
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CHAPTER XXX. ^ 

THE SUSPICION. 

Aunt Eleanob — notwithstanding her apparent tranquillity while 
speaking to Legge and his friend — ^no sooner returned to her chamber 
alone than she burst into tears, for the recollection of her brother's 
death came again full upon her, and all her former painful apprehen- 
sions were renewed. She felt that his spirit still hovered around her^ 
that it had something dreadful to communicate, and that it could not 
rest until that communication had been made. She wished it would 
appear to her then: she absolutely prayed that it might then ap- 
pear; and, while contemplating with feelings of dread the possibility of 
its appearance, her imagination, being excited strongly at the time, at 
once created a figure^ the very figure of her brother ^ which stood 
with an expression of sorroAv before her. 

She started — and for a time ceased to breathe — ^and while she glared 
at the spectre, she became cold as death. There it stood, perfectly mo- 
tionless and silent, and there it continued to stand, until, inspiring suffi- 
cient courage, she exclaimed, in a tlirilling whisper, " Dear brother, why 
are you here?*' 

This broke the charm. The spectre instantly vanished. But it 
came again when all was still, and she then saw it even more distinctly 
than before. 

She rose to approach it with feelings of awe, but, as she advanced, it 
receded, until it completely disappeared beneath the bed-clothes. This 
was strange, certainly^ very strange indeed. She couldn't at all 
understand it. Ck)uld it be possible that she had been deceived? Ck)uld 
she have beheld it in imagination merely? She passed her hands over 
her eyes, and then, in order to be sure that she was perfectly conscious, 
proceeded to bathe them. 

Again she looked round. The spmt had fled. She turned down 
the bed-clothes. No spectre was there. But tlie idea of getting into a 
bed in which she conceived that a spirit had taken refuge, appeared to 
her to be monstrous. She, therefore, resumed her seat in her easy 
chair, and, having looked in vain for the spirit's reappearance for nearly 
an hour, she involuntarily dropped off to sleep, and slept soundly, until 
Mary at the usual time came to the door. 

The reverend gentleman, soon afler this, heard that tlie ghost had 
revisited the Grange, and, having made minute inquiries, of which the 
result was the startling information that it had again entered the cot- 
tage, he proceeded to call on his dearest friend in a state of intense 
anxiety. 

As he passed through the gate, she descended the stairs, and when 
they met, he pressed her hand with afiectionate warmth, but her pale 
face inspired him with fearful apprehensions. 

T 
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" Dear Eleanor,*' said he ; " you are not well. Have you been much 
alarmed?" 

'^ I have been somewhat alarmed/' she replied, as she slightly smiled, 
and led him into the parlour. '' Then you have heard," she continued, 
^' you have heard of this mysterious oocurrenoe/' 

'' I heard that the people in the village were alarmed by the appear- 
ance of a spirit which they saw enter here. At least they imagined that 
they saw it. Whether they did or not, of course I must leave. I pre- 
sume that you saw nothing of it?" 

" I saw it as distinctly as I now see you here." 

" Is it possible." 

'' Not at the time it was seen by them, but subsequently, nrhile I 
was sitting in my chamber." 

" Heaven preserve us!" 

'^ I saw it twice ; and, as I feared, it was the spirit of my poor, dear 
brother." 

" What, and did it speak to you?" 

''No. I spoke to it; but it instantly vanished, and when it reap- 
peared, I rose to approach it; but again it vanished, and I saw it no 
more." 

" You amaze me ! Then you absolutely saw its countenance?" 

" Yes: and it was that of my poor unhappy brother." 

"Bless my heart alive; why, what on earth can it mean. There 
must be some dreadful mystery at the bottom of all this. It was silent, 
you say ; quite silent?" 

"Quite." 

" Did it not intimate anything by gestures?" 

" Nothing. It was perfectly motionless." 

" Strange, very strange. It could not have appeared without an ob- 
ject, and one would have thought that that object, whatever it might be, 
would have been, of course, communicated in some way. You could 
not have been mistaken? You were not, I presume, at the time, 
d reaming ?** 

" Oh, dear me, no ; I was sitting in my chair." 

" Well. There are straftge things, both in heaven and on earth. Did 
Sylvester see it, too?" 

" No: in this house it appeared to nie only. He does not even know 
that / have seen it: nor do I wish him to know, feeling perfectly sure 
that the knowledge of my having seen the spirit of his father would 
break his heart." 

" Don't you think it would be prudent to put him on his guard? It 
may appear to /tim, and that with the view of revealing some highly- 
important secret, and, if taken by siu-pHse, he may he too much excited 
and confused to understand it. Wliat do you think?** 

" I am at all times anxious to be guided by you; but it strikes me 
that when you reflt'ct upon the probable consequences, you will w^ish to 
conceal it from him, at least for the present." 

"You may be right: I am quite inclined to believe tliat you ar^ right. 
Let it be so. We may know more anon." 
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At this moment Sylvester entered tlie room, and, having greeted both 
his aunt and lier reverend friend warmly, proceeded to ascertain what 
had occurred. 

'' Was there anything the matter hist night?*' he inquired. 

" Do you mean, my dear, when I knockeid at your door?" 

" Yes: why did you knock?" 

'' I merely thought that you might have been disturbed." 

" Wliat induced you to think so?" 

*^ Why, the people in the village imagined they saw a ghost-—" 

«' What, again!" 

*' Yes; and some of them declared that tliey saw it come here." 

•*How very extraordinary! Mysteiy follows me, go where I may. 
Do you know the persons who fancied they saw it come here?" 

''L^;ge was one: the person who keeps the public-house." 

" ril go over and speak to Legge immediately after breakfast. He 
is rather a superior man, too; is he not? I speak, of course, with re- 
ference to his position." 

'* Exactly," returned the reverend gentleman. ''He is a superior 
man: a man of strong mind, and good, plain, common sense." 

" And a kind creature, too," said Aunt Eleanor, '^ Tm sure. He came 
over last night, in order to ascertain if he could I'ender me any assist- 
ance." 

'' Well. I'll go and speak to him," said Sylvester; '* and then I shall 
hear aU about it. It certainly is most mysterious. I can't understand 
it at all." 

It will not be incorrect to observe, that these observations were in- 
duced by the thought that he might, unconsciously, have been the cause 
of all. He had previously no conception of being a somnambulist, but, 
38 a remarkable case of somnambulism had just before been published, 
he thought it possible — just possible — that he was, in reality, a som- 
nambulist himself. He did not — ^lie could not — ^believe that he was ; 
but feeling, of course, anxious-^as the thought had been conceived — ^to 
ascertain whether he really was or not, he at once resolved on viewing 
every circumstance that had occurred in immediate connexion with 
that. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he immediately afler breakfast lefl 
the cottage, and went to the Crumpet and Crown. Obadiah, and Pokey, 
and Quocks, were there, with Bobber, and several others, and, as he 
was perfectly unknown to them all, he was, of course, minutely ex- 
amined from head to foot as he entered. 

" I say," whispered Pokey, in the ear oi' Obadiah ; " who's he?" 

" A government spy, you fool. Don't your ideas fructify?" 

" Is that a spy?" 

" Of course ! Hold your tongue." 

" But how do you know?" 

" I know by the cut of him. Mind what you're afler. Bobby Peel 
has sent him down to feel the pulse of the eternal people. You'll see 
how I'll cook his goose for him, presently. Fine morning, sir," he 
added, addressing Sylvester, who had taken a seat immediately opposite. 

T 2 
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^' It is, indeed,** said Sylvester, " a beautiful morning.** 

" Barleys want rain, sir.** 

'* You liave not yet been able to get much barley in, have you?" 

" Not get it in, sir! What not hei-e the latter end of May!" 

" They haven*t got much barley in, about here,'* observed Quocks. 

« What, not barley?'* 

*^ No, not barley. Look at the drought we've had. How couid they 
get it in? The land's as dry and hard as the road.** 

Sylvester called for a glass of ale, which Mrs. L^ge brought with a 
most winning smile. 

'* Is that the way you means to cook his goose?** whispered 
Pokey. 

" Stop a bit, my Briton,'* replied Obadiah ; " you'U know more about 
it, my boy, by-and-bye. He who deals with a deep *un, must be deep 
himself: you can*t get all out of a spy in a hurry. The drought, sir, I 
believe, has been pretty general,** he added, turning to Sylvester; *'how 
are the wheats in your part of the country?" 

" That which I saw along the road looked well.** 

" The heavy-land wheats about here don't look so much amiss, but 
those on the light lands are perished. Which road, sir, do you alhide 
to?** 

** The road between here and London.** 

" Oh, London ! Ah, exactly. Didn't I tell you so?" he added, turn- 
ing to Pokey ; " I'd have bet ten to one of it! I knew what he was, the 
very moment I saw him. / don't want to look at a man twice to know 
who and what he is! Not a bit of it! Have you just arrived from 
London, sir?" 

" I came yesterday." 

" Oh, indeed. And what, may I ask, do you think of the spy system 
generally?" 

" The spy system?" 

" Aye : you know, in Harry the Eighth's time, they did the trick 
very deliberately." 

" Upon my word, you give me credit for more knowledge than I 



" What, don't you remember when Peter the Great came over here 
just before the French Revolution, when Buonaparte threatened to welt 
the whole world, and sent Robespierre after the Dutch?" 

"Really," said Sylvester, smiling; "you are much too learned for 
me. I never before heard that Petei* the Gi-eat, Buonaparte, and Robe- 
spierre were so intimately connected." 
" Why, they all lived in juxtaposition." 
" Obadiali," said Quocks, calmly ; " don't be an ass." 
" What do you mean?" cried Obadiah, indignantly. 
" Hold your tongue. Don't expose yourself before strangers." 
Obadiah thought this yery severe, and was about to inflict upon 
Quocks an extremely cutting observation ; but as Legge, who had been 
hopping down some beer, entered the room at the moment, Quocks es- 
caped that infliction. 
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"Good morning) sir," said Lcggc; addressing Sylvester, whom be 
had quite forgotten. 

" Crood morning," returned Sylvester^ " You were somewhat alarmed 
last night, were you not?" 

" Well; it's true we were, rather. You have heard of it, of course?" 

" I heard of it this morning." 

^* A mysterious piece of business, sir, that. I can^t understand it!" 

" Nor can I. It is indeed mysterious." 

'^ He*8 the ghost for a thousand," whispered Obadiah. 

" And a spy, too?" said Pokey. 

" Both, my boy. 1*11 bet ten to one of it. Now, you'll just see how 
ni pump him. You didn't sec the ghost then, yourself, sir?'' he added, 
addressing Sylvester; and then, turning to Pokey, with a wink of great 
significance. 

" No," replied Sylvester. " I wish that I had. By the way, I have 
to thank you, Mr. Legge, for your attention to my aunt." 

" Your aunt, sir?" said Legge. " Upon my word, sir, I haven't the 
pleasure of knowing you?" 

^' My name is Sound." 

" Oh! I beg your pardon, sir. I hope you're quite well, sir. Upon 
my word, I'd quite forgotten you. I knew I'd seen you somewhere, too ! 
How is Mrs. Sound, this morning?" 

" Not quite so well." 

" I don't wonder at it. A thing of this sort must be very alarming 
to her. I know it gets over me! I can't make it out at all!" 

** He's a government spy, is'nt he?" whispered Pokey to Obadiah. 

" How do you know that he isn't?" 

" And the ghost, too!" 

" He may be ! You can't tell he's not?" 

" You saw this ghost, I believe?" said Sylvester, 

" Oh! we all saw it!" returned Legge. 

"Distinctly?" 

" As distinctly as a thing of the kind could be seen !" 

" And what shape did it assume? What did it look like?*' 

"Why the figure was that of a man: tall— very tall: it stood, I 
should say, seven feet high." 

" Seven feet r cried Pokey; "more nearer yards!" 

"Imagination probably added to its height," observed Sylvester. 
" But how did it act?" 

" Why, sir^" replied Legge, " when it was first seen, it was walking 
up and down just before the cottage-gate; and, from the description, I 
imagined it might be smoking a cigar; for only one eye, it was said, 
could be seeU) and that was an eye of fire." 

" It was no cigar," said Pokey ; " not a bit of it. It teas an eye — safeP 

"Well," resumed Sylvester; "and did it continue to waUc up and 
down?" 

" For a time," replied L^ge; " but it aflerwards came here— to this 
very door — and knocked, and lifted up the latch ; but somehow or other, 
I felt afraid at the time to let it in!" 
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*' I wiah that you had done so !'^ said Sylvester. 

" Then do you not think that it was really a ghost?** 

" Why, the thing is so extraordinary, that I scaroelj know what to 
think! But had you opened the door at the time, you would have seen 
at once whether it was a ghost or not." 

" m do so if it should come again. Fve made up my mind to that." 

" That's the only way to satisfy yourself on the point. Take hold of 
it, if you can! You need not have recourse to any violence! Touch it; 
and iit be tangible, you may then, of course, be quite sure of its being 
no ghost.*' 

^' But if I were to find that it was not a ghost — ^if I were to catch any 
fellow playing such a trick as that — ^I'd make him remembw it the 
longest day he had to live." 

"And so would I!" cried Mrs. L^ge. " I'd scratch his very eyes 
out!" 

" I'd murder him right off!'* exclaimed Pokey. 

'< And serve him right, too," said Quocks. ^* Hanging's too good for 
him." 

" If," observed Sylvester, calmly, " a man in a state of cooacioiianess, 
and with the view of creating alarm, were to be guilty of so di^givoeful 
and dangerous an act, he would deserve to be punished with the utmost 
severity ; but, if even the figure which you saw last night he a man, it 
does not of necessity follow that he deserves the rough treatment you 
contemplate. There are men who are in the habit of walking in their 
sleep, and who perform acts of the most extraordinary character while 
in a state of somnambulism ; and it certainly would not be just to treat a 
man of that description with as much severity as you would treat a 
heartless, impious scoimdrel, whose sole object is to inspire the moet ap- 
palling species of apprehension !" 

" Very true: very good!" said Legge. ** That's right: quite right." 

" If I were to see this figure," resumed Sylvester—" Fm not in the 
habit of boasting, nor do I pretend to any extraordinary valour— -but if I 
were to see it, I should go right up to it at once. I should soon, of conne, 
be able to discover what it was; and if I found it to be a man, and not 
the shade of a man, merely; mjvery first object would be to ascertain 
if he were asleep. If I found that he was, I should take the utmost eare 
of him ; but if on the contrary I found that he was not, Fd seoore the 
villain instantly, and bring him to justice.'* 

" That's a very proper view to take of the matter/* obaerred Legge. 

"Aye; but that's no man," cried Pokey. "There ant a mite of 
flesh and blood about it." 

" I can scarcely believe that it is a man myself,** said Legge. "No 
man could have gone through the panel of a door as that did— ehi 
Quocks?" 

" No," i-eplied Quocks, " not a bit of it. I don't mean to say that 
no man could go through ; but I do mean to say that if he did, he'd 
make a hole in it, which wouldn't be closed up by magic, as that was." 

" Well," said Sylvester, rising, " it is altogether a most extraordinsiy 
occurrence; still, were I to see the figure^ I certainly should asoertain^ 
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if possible, what it really was. Grood morning, gentlemen/* he added; 
" good morning.** 

" That's no fool," observed Leggc, when Sylvester had left. 

*' Not a bit of it,** said Qnocks. " He knows a thing or two, and 
takes more than one view of a question.*' 

" Drant offered to bet ten to one about his being a government spy,*' 
observed Pokey; and this observation prodnced a hearty laugh. 

" Laugh away!** cried Obadiah. *^ Laugh away, my boys! But just 
look here! Can you prove that he isn*t? CJome now! It*s easy to 
laugh : any fool may laugh ; but can any of you prove that he isn*t a 
spy?" 

^* Can any one here prove that you are not one?** said Quocks. 

"Mer* cried Obadiah, indignantly. "Me a spy? Me? Where's 
the g^d that could buy me? I scorn the vile fructifying insinuation. 
What ! place me in the juxtaposition of a wretch who would do any 
cold-blooded business for money — ^a fellow who'd swear a man's life 
awaj just as soon as look at him — a villain, a boney fide %'iUain, whose 
trade is that of tempting men merely to betrav *em ! I call it a most 
anuUgamating insult! No man alive has a right to insult another by 
such a monstrous insinuation as that!" 

^* Then why did you thus insult the nephew of Mrs. Sound?" 

" 1 didn't teU him that he was a spyP 

'* Nor did I tell you that yon were a spy. You asked if any one could 
prove that he was not: I asked if any one could prove that you were 
not. I believe one to be as much of a spy as the other; but you Ipi^get 
that when yon denounce men for insinuating that which you have in- 
sinuated, you, in eiiect, denounce yourself.*' 

" Well; but look you here: he was quite a stranger.** 

" What of that? Did that justify you in setting him down for a spy?** 

" But he looked like a spy: he came in like a spy, and acted as much 
like a spy, as I ever saw a man in my life.** 

** Did you ever see a spy?*' 

" Why, I can't say that ever I did see one." 

** Then how is it possible for you to know when a man either hxiks or 
acts like one? Besides, the idea of a spy being sent down here, is too 
absurd to be thought of." 

*' Bobby Peel might, you know, send one down just to see, you know^ 
which way the wind blows !** 

" Bobl^ Peell— psha! What do you think Bobby Peel cares about 
the wind m a place like this?** 

«* What! Do you mean to say, then, that you think he don't care?" 

" Not a straw I Why should her 

" Why should he? What, then, are we to be tyrannised over and 
trampled upon by a plundering lot of oligarchical pensioners, and not 
have a voiee in Uie matter at idl**^ 

"Obadiah," said Quocks. " You'll eopctm me; but, as true as I'm 
alive, Obadiah, you're a fool." 

" It's all vcnr well to get over it in that way: there's nothing more 
easy than to eaU a man a fbok: there's no argument in it! But prove me 
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to be one: that's the point of the compass! Place me in juxtapontion 
with any man in Europe — ^I don't care who he is ! — and if he knows 
anything of history, he'll find I can tell him what's what You may call 
me a fool just as long as you please: I don't care a button about what 
you call me. Prove me to be one — ^that's the teaser my boy ! — prore 
me, if you can, to be a boney fide fool, and PU stand glasses round.'* 

" What do you mean by boney fide?" inquired Pokey. 

" Boney fide! Send I may live! What, don't you know what boney 
fide means? Where did you go to school? Who had the fructification 
of your ignorant ideas? Boney fide means out-and-out of course. A 
boney fide fool, is an out-and-out fool ; and I should like to see the man 
who can prove me to be one." 

" I should like to see the man who can prove that you are not one," 
said Quocks, who indignantly finished his beer, and then, without con- 
descending to utter another syllable, lefl them. 

" Poor Quocks!" cried Obadiah. " He can't bear to be beaten ! I 
don't like to be hard upon any man alive, but I can't help being a little 
hard upon him : he^s so ignorant of history." 

" But you don't mean to say — " observed Pokey, " you can't mean to 
say, that you've beaten him this morning!" 

" Beaten him! What did he run away for? Pd beat half a million 
of men like him before breakfast I Why, I'll bet you what you like that, 
if you were to offer him five hundred pounds, he couldn't tell you who 
Peter the Great's mother was! What's the use of a man like that I 
don't want to boast, but he's no more fit to be put in juxtaposition with 
me, than Bobby Peel is fit to be put in juxtaposition with Julius 
Ca»ar. There's nothing in kirn! In all that relates to boney fide ai^i- 
ment, he's what I should call a mere non compos; and he knows just as 
much about fructifying logic as Harry the Eighth knew about this 
pint pot. The mind of a man must be properly amalgamated to be in 
a juxtaposition to stand against one who has studied things as I have. 
Study's the point, my boys ! no getting on without study. Study will 
heat the world hollow ; and Quocks has got no study in him." 

" Well," said Pokey, " / must go to work. I've got a pair of buck- 
skins to finish to day.'* 

" Biisiness must be attended to," observed Obadiah; who, notwith- 
standing the loss of Pokey, continued to work his amalgamated fructi- 
fying boney fide juxtaposition until he was left quite alone. 

Sylvester, meanwhile, deeply reflected, not only upon the ev«its of 
the preceding night, but upon the whole of the equally mysterious cir- 
cumstances which had occurred to him since he left the house of Mr. 
Scholefield. The event, however, upon which he dwelt chiefly, was 
that which formed the ground of Sir Charles Julian's action; and when 
he viewed the nature of the evidence against him, in connexion widi 
the idea of his being a somnambulist, it appeared to him to be perfectly 
clear that to nothing but somnambulism could it be ascribed. 

But how was the fact of his being a somnambulist to be proved? 
That was the primary question. The readiest and most effectual way 
of proving it appeared to be that of communicating the idea to some one 
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bj whom he might be watched; but his anxiety to conceal it from his 
aunty whose mind he well knew would be for eyer after filled with ap- 
prehension, induced him eventuaUj to decide on endeavouring to prove 
it himself. 

He therefore set to work and conceived various schemes, the opera- 
tion of which were in his view calculated to prove the thing beyond all 
doubt, and having decided at length upon one which appeared to be the 
easiest and also the best, he, on retiring that night about ten, attached 
to one of his ancles a string, which communicated with a bell which 
he ingeniously hung, so that it would of necessity ring in the event of 
his getting out of bed, and at the same time prevent him from leaving 
the room. 

Having artfully adjusted this machinery to his entire satisfaction he 
went to sleep, and as his thoughts soon afWrwards reverted to the 
" ghost,'* which he then felt an extremely strong desire to see, he with 
great deliberation removed the string from his ancle, rose, dressed him- 
self, and left the house. 

For some time he walked leisurely up and down the road in the full 
expectation of seeing this spectre, but as in this he was, as a matter of 
course, disappointed, he, perceiving a light at the Crumpet and Crown, 
and hearing voices within, at length went to the door. 

That night Mrs. Legge, who had been having some more private 
brandy-and-water, w<nM have the door bolted, and Sylvester in conse- 
quence could not get in. He therefore knocked, and immediately heard 
such a hissing as that which might proceed from a dozen young ser- 
pents anxious to cry simultaneously *' Hush I" 

" There it isP said Pokey. 

'' That's itr exclaimed Obadiah. 

'' It's the same knock,*' observed Quocks. 

'* Exactly!** eried Legge. " Now then, what's to be done? Shall I 
open the door?** 

*' I'll have no ghost in this house to-night, if I know it," said Mrs. 
L<^;ge, pointedly ; " not if 1 know it." 

" Go to bed, my dear," observed Legge; "go to bed." 

"I shan't go to bed! you're a rogue to me, Legge, you know you 
are." 

" Hark!" cried L^ge, who had been so used to these affectionate 
observations that they really passed by him as the " idle wind." " Did 
you hear?" 

" Whatr exclaimed Pokey* 

" A groan. Shall 1 open the door? Will you back me?^' 

" /will," replied Quocks, " at all events*" 

" Then the door shall be opened." 

" Don't !" cried Pokey. " Don't! pray don't!" 

Legge rose; but Mrs. Legge on the instant threw her arms round his 
neckj and devetly burst into tears! 

Legge couldn't stand this. He could, as well as any man in England^ 
stand any given quantity of abuse, but all was over the very moment he 
saw a tear. Mrs. Legge knew this— of course the knew it<-^e hadn't 
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lived all those years with him without finding thai out!— it waan't atall 
Ukely. 

" If you won^t go,** said Qoocks, who also knew J^iegge's weakness in 
this respect, "/will." 

"Don*t! Quockfli— Mr. QuocksS--don*tr cried Poki^. ''For Gods 
sake, donH do nothing of the sort. 

'' Why notr demanded Quocks. «' Hark! hark !** he added, as Syl- 
vester again knocked. " I will go, and that*8 all about it.** 
" You shan't r exclaimed Mrs. Legge, seising his arm. 
" What do you mean, woman?" 

*' Look at me«-Mr. Quocks— pray consider my children.'^ 
Quocks had children of his own. He, therefore, resumed his seat in 
nlence. 

" Well, Vm blow'd if / won't go,'* cried Bobber- 
" Mr. Bobber,'* said Mrs. Legge, " havent you a sister dqwndii^ upon 
you? If anything shookl happen to you what will beoorae otherT* 
Bobber poured out ano^er glass of ale. 

"Well, but this ought to be seen to,** cried Pokey. " You remember 
what that young gentleman said? Til open the door uiyseli/' 

"I believe,** said Mrs. L^gge, " that yon have an aged firtlier. i^you 
wish him to come to the workhouse? Bewaref* 

Pokey knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and re-fiUed it. 
"Don't you think that we*d better just ask who it is?** said Obadiah. 
" You may open the door, if you Hke," said Mrs. L^gge, who well 
knew that he dared do nothing of the sort. 

" No,** returned Obadiah, " not a bit of itl /shall not open thedoor. 
Why don't you open it? I've heard that ghosts won't touch virtuous 
women." 

" What do you mean by that?" demanded Legge, angrily. 
" OhI I meant no offence. I merely said that I had heard thai vir- 
tuous women were safe." 

" Since it's come to that," cried Mrs. L^ge, indignantly, " Til open 
the door myself, if I die for it" 

Obadiah now seised the poker, and Quocks spat in his hand, in order 
to grasp his stick firmly, while Pokey and Bobber turned up their tuffs 
and doubled their fists. 
" Who's there?" demanded Mrs. L^ge. 
" 'Tis I," replied Sylvester; " don't be alanned." 
The bolt was withdrawn ; the latch was raised, and in walked Sil- 
vester calmly. 

The moment he entered, Pokev and Bobber resuaMd then- seats, and 
and as Obadiah relinqniiJied we -peker, Qooeks dropped his stick 
between his legs and felt better. 

"I've been looking for this ghost," observed Sylvester, "but I can see 
nothing of it. Have jiov seen it to-night?" 

" Not to-night, sir," replied L^gge. "No, I haven't heard of it to* 
night." 

'* I should Uke to see it very much indeed. Am Iloo kte to have a 
httle blbndyHmd-waler?^ 
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*^ Oh, dear me — ^uo : not at all, sir/* 

" These gentlemen probably will join me? Sttppoee, Mr. Legge, we 
have glaasea nnind?** 

*' If yon please, sir," replied Legge, who really felt very much obliged 
to him: " warm, sir— or cold?" 

'* Smt the tastes of these gentlemen ; rU hare it cold." 

" But really, sir," observed Qaocks, <* we dan*t wish that" 

*^ You're a good fellow, I believe," returned Sylvester. ** It appears 
to me that you are all good fellows; and as sudi you*ll not reftue to 
drink with me?" 

*' Gertidnly not, sir. WeVe very much obliged to you, only we dent 
like to impose on goodnature, sir; thafs all." 

^ If that be all, then, don't say another word about it." 

L^ge-*who had a brilliant eye to busi ne ss p roduced five glasses of 
brandy-and-water, and Sylvester, on counting them, observed, " You, of 
course, never drink brandy-and-water, yourself ?" 

''Much obliged to you," said Legge, who at once took the hint, 
but had no more idea c^his guest being asleep than he had of his being 
the '' spectre." Nay, it is questionable whether he would have believed 
it, if he had even been told. 

*' Well," said Sylvester, <' I wonder whether this mysterious swell 
intends to visit us to-night." 

''The swell, sir," observed L<^ge; "beg pardon; whom do you 
mean?" 

"The ghost!" 

" Oh," cried L^ge, who raised a hearty laugh, in which the rest, as a 
matter of gratitude, joined. "The idea of calling a ghost a swell* 
Well, I never heard anything better in my life." 

" It's a boney fide 'un, that is," observed Obadiah. " Julius CsBsaT 
couldn't have made a better joke than that." 

" Was Julius Gflssar very fond of joking?" inquired Sylvester. 

"Fond of joking I What! don't you remember when he and 
Pompey there welted the Dutch, what a game they had with 'em? Why, 
there wasn't a more fructifying joker in the world: he was the very first 
original inventor of joking: Joe Miller stole the whole of his jokes ftum 
Julius C«9sar." 

" Indeed! Well now, I wasn't aware of that." 

" Oh, yes. Why, didn't the Greeks deify him— isn't he the Heathen 
god of joking?" 

" Very likely. / thought it had been Momus." 

" Momus! Momus was a fool to him. He couldn't hold the candle 
to Julius Cflssar. 

" That's true," observed Sylvester, who was highly amused. 

" He wasn't fit to tie Julius Cesar's shoe-strings," continued Obadiah. 
"There isn't a man alive like him, with the exception of Harry 
Brougham, and he's a rattler. Put all the Bobby Peels you can find in 
a hunp, and they won't come half up to Harry Brougham." 

" Brougham's a great man," said Sylvester. 

" A great man, sirl He's a cut abote a great mm: he's what /call 
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a bonej fide fructifier of freedom. Talk of the Tories. Your Tories 
can't h& put in juxtaposition with him. Look at *em. What are they? 
A plundering set of blood-sucking pensioners, screwing a matter of 
ninety millions a year out of the vitals of the people, and putting men 
in prison for speaking their mind, while their bishops are living on the 
fat of the land. Do you call this liberty?" he continued, rising with 
the view of giving more emphatic expression to his sentiments. '' Do 
you call this fructifying freedom? 1£ the people were not most amalga- 
mated fools they'd hang, draw, and quarter the lot. Look at France- 
would they have it? Look at Spain — ^would thev stand it? Look any- 
where you like — ^I don't care where you look: take Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, and point out a people groaning und^ such a 
heap of national debt, if you can. Look at the currency-— there's a 
currency. Look at the corn-laws— only look at 'em. Was there ever 
such a mighty mass of monstrous corruption — ^isn't it enough to make 
one's hair stand on end? If a man becomes poor he must go to the 
workhouse and live upon gruel and such like muck, while the very men 
who have made him poor are swimming in sherry, and port, and cham- 
pagne! Do you call this justice? Is this carrying out the eternal 
principal of equal rights? I'm for all men in the world being equal— 
why should'nt they be? A'n't the poor as good as the rich? Haven't 
they got souls and bodies as well as the rich have? Wliy should they 
be crushed? Why shoiild they be ground down and trampled upon? 
I'm for an equitable adjustment. I'd have whatever money there is in 
the country equally divided among us all. It belongs to us all as a 
matter of right, and therefore we all ought to have it. One man should 
be just as rich as another. The whole system ought to be changed, 
and it can't be changed without a rattling revolution. A revolution we 
must have. That would bring the beggarly aristocracy to their senses. 
That would let your bishops and your parsons and all the rest of your 
muck know what's what. We must have a revolution: and, mark my 
words, wkm we have one they'll know it. What ! isn't it monstrous 
that we should work and slave to let a limited lot of locusts live in 
luxury? Isn't it disgraceful to our intellects as men that we should 
suffer a parcel of puppet-show paupers to plunder and propagate the 
people in this way? Down with them. That's my sentiments I Down 
with the lot. We'll have no king — no constitution — ^no aristocracy!— 
strangle them all: — ^no bishops — no parsons— no church — ^no nothing. 
Down with tjrranny and up with freedom: fair, fructifying freedom: 
unlimited liberty is all we require. Britons never shall be slaves!" 

" Bravo," cried Sylvester; " bravo, bravo! Why are you not in the 
House?' 

" The House— the corrupt House of Commons! If I ever put a foot 
into such a house as that I should feel it a national disgrace. No; if it 
was honest — ^if it was pure — ^if it wasn't what it is — a notorious den of 
thieves — ^I'd say something to you, but as it's rank, rascally, rampant, 
and rotten, neiUier you nor any other man in Europe will ever catch me 
there." 

"I hope you've been amused^ sir," observed Lc^e, aloud* 
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" I have indeed," replied Sylvester, MnUing. 

''Anraaed, sir!" exclaimed Obadiah, who started again to his feet. 
" Why, when William the Conqueror welted the French, he said to 
Boney, said he, * Now Til tell you what it is'—" 

" Don't let's have any more speechifying," interrupted Quocks. 

^* What do you mean?** demanded Obadiah, contemptuously. 

'' rd rather, myself, hear a song,*' observed Sylvester; '' pejrhaps you 
will gire us a song instead?** 

" A song. With all my heart r cried Obadiah ; " Tm ready for any- 
thing in nature. If you want a song, Fm the boy to sing one.*' 

" You can't sing," observed Pokey. 

*' Not sing, you fool. Why, I'm open to sing agiunst any man in 
Europe, for anything aside you like to name. Not sing ! Why, if you 
come to that, I'll sing you a song of my own composing. Now then!" 

"Stop!" said Sylvester; "you've nothing to drink. Mr. Legge, 
you'd better replenish these glasses." 

Legge, who was always on the qui vtr«, did so, when Obadiah put 
down his pipe, and commenced. " Anybody else," said he, " may call 
it what he likes, but I, my boys, call it 

OLD EXOLAJTD. 

Old England, my Britons, would, but for the Torier , 

Be merry, and happj, and perfectly free : 
The flat flag of freedom— that emblem of slories— 

Woold wave, but for them, o'er the laaa and the sea. 
Her men are so brave^ generoos, joyous, and witty, 

It*s seldom, indeed, you'U discover a rogue. 
While the girls are so predons, plnmp, prattling, and prltty. 

It's wonmrfnl bigamy's not more in vogue. 

Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de roL diddle Id, 
Tol de rol, diddle lol, looral-U-day. 

When Peter the Great onoe came over to welt us, 

With Hwiy the Eighth, and old Bonej to boot. 
His most valiant soldiers, the moment thej smelt ua, 

Were struck with such terror— pooh!— they couldn't shoot. 
Then hurrah for Old England! She has boney fide, 

A standard of liberty which, when unfurled. 
Will govern the ooeanl And she's in a tidv 

God jttxtapoeition to welt the whole world. 

Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol. diddle lul, 
Tol de rol, diddle lol, looral-li-day. 

"Bravo!" cried Sylvester; "bravo!" 

" What do you think of that, my boys?" exclaimed Obadiah ; " that*s 
more than Bobby Peel could do, 1*11 bet a million." 

" And is it really your own composition?** said Sylvester. 

" My own, and nobody else*B !*' 

" I should like to have a copy of it." 

" That you shall have, with all the pleasure in life, because I know 
you're a boney fide trump!" 

" And won't you let me have a 9opy?** said Pokey. 

" YeS| my brare boy^ you shall have a copy, too." 
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" And you'll give me a copy, of course," said Quocks. 

" Well, I don't mind, because it'll fructify your views." 

" You'll give me one, too," cried Bobber, " won't you?" 

" Well, you shall have a copy." 

'' I must have one," said Legge. 

" How many more of you?" 

'< It's such a very pretty song," said Mrs. L^;ge, archly; " you'll not, 
of course, reiuse to give me a copy of it." 

'' Well. I'd better have three or four secretaries of state down here, 
just to assist me. But you shall have copies : I'll take care of that, and 
you know, if I say that I'll do a thing, I'll do it. There's no mistake at 
all about me. I'm John Bull, right up and down straight, and I don't 
care who knows it, that's another thing, my boys." 

*' Well, but how about the ghost?" suggested Sylvester; ^* I'm afinid 
we shall not see it to-night." * 

'' The ghost, sir, may come if it likes," sud Obadiah ; ^^ or keep away 
if it likes, and do what it likes. I'd extend the eternal principle of 
liberty, even to a ghost. But, gentlemen," he added, rising, " I've a 
toast to propose — a toast which I'm sure you'll all fructify in juxtapo- 
sition with as much boney fideness as I do. It is a toast, gentlemen, 
which reflects upon the country the highest national honour a man can 
feel: a toast which, setting aside all party questions, is, perhaps, the 
most exuberant manifestation of manh<x)d it's possible for any nation in 
Europe to show. The mind may amalgamate, the senses may soar, the 
human heart which beats in the breast of a man may fructify, and 
fructify, and keep on continually fructifying, till fructification is lost in 
the utter annihilation of worlds ; but the toast I'm about to propose to 
you, gentlemen, is one which beats all your philosophy hollow. Gen- 
tlemen, we have been honoured to-night widi the presence of one who 
shines a lustre in the atmosphere of intellect, and beats metaphysics 
into fits. He has come amongst us, gentlemen, to illumine our rays, 
like the rainbow in the heavens, great, glorious, and grammatical. 
He is, gentlemen, one of that boney fide nobleness of nature in his bosom, 
which scorns an act of meanness in his nature, and makes his mind 
throb with hospitality. He has, gentlemen, been with us to-night like 
a star in the horizon which sheds its refreshment around; and I, as I 
think that you'll have no difficulty in guessing the party to which I 
allude, I'll at once, without preface, propose the good health of that boney 
fide trump, there, by which we've been honoured," 

Cheers, of course, followed this eloquent speech, which so convulsed 
Sylvester with laughter, that it nearly awoke him. At length, how- 
ever, assuming a look of gravity, he rose and said — 

" Gentlemen, I duly appiXK^iate the extremely high compliment which 
has just been paid me by oui* eloquent friend, who is, moreover, a friend 
to the human race, inchidiDg Bonaparte, Peter the Great, and Harry 
Brougham. I call it a bona fide compliment, associated as it has been 
with fructifying froodom ; and I ought to feel proud of being thus in 
amalgamating juxtiiix>sition with a statesman whose chief charactei'istics 
have been so conspiciiously developed." 
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^' That's the diae u' daj, my boys !** exclaimed Obadiah, as Sylvester, 
^▼ith appropriate gravity, resumed his seat. ^^ They're the words to 
iructify the bosom of a Hriton, and touch the ideas of the human heart! 
What do you think of that, my boy, ehT^ h» added, slapping Pokey on 
the back m a state of ecstacy. '* miat do you think of that for a boney 
fide speech?*' 

'^ It if a boney fide 'un, ihat/' replied Pokey. '^ It's what I call splen- 
dadonsT 

The ghwses were again replenished, and Obadiah sang another song, 
at the conolusion of which Sylvester suddenly rose, exclaiming-— 

^' The ghost — ^I must see the ghostf 

'* Oh, stop a little longer, sir--do.^ said Obadiah. 

*' Yes, do, sir," cried Pokey; "^ and then we'll go together." 

'' It may be there now,** resumed Sylvester, whose eyes became fixed. 
" I mutt go and see.'* 

'' Well, come back again for five minutes," cried Obadiah—" do come 
back again, if it's only merely just to say good night" 

Sylvester, who had by this time reached the door, left the house, imd 
walked deHberately home; and having undressed himself, got into bed, 
and adjusted the string round his ancle again. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE TILLAGE FAIR. 

In the morning, Sylvester's very first object was to ascertain whether 
the string was all right, and on finding that it was, he felt, of course, 
perfectly siu-e that he had not been out of bed. 

This evidence, however, was not alone sufficient to convince him that 
he was not a somnambulist. He had first to learn whether the " ghost" 
had re-appeared. If it had, then the evidence of the string might be 
held to be conclusive; but if it had not — if nothing of a mysterious cha- 
racter had occurred — ^he felt that he should be still in a state of imcer- 
taiuty, seeing that he might be in reality a somnambulist, and yet not 
walk every night. 

He, therefoi-e, rose and dressed hastily, and being extremely anxious 
to make the necessary inquiries, went to Judkins, who was then in the 
garden. 

"Well, Judkins," said he, "have you heard any more about the 
ghostr 

" No, sir, I don't think he came at all last night: leastways, I haven't 
heard nothing about it, and I know if he had, I should have heard afore 
this. I wonder what it wants a-coming poking about here, a-frigh ton- 
ing people in this here manner. I expect there's some money hid some- 
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where, or else there^s been a murder committed, one of the two. It 
wouldn't come here, you know for nothing, sir, would it?* 

'< It must have some object, I should t&tnjb/' 

'^ Them's the very words I said to Legge, yesterday. Says I, * You 
may take your oath it don't come here for nothing;' and he agreed with 
me. Depend upon it, sir, there's something dreadful on the mind of 
that ghost. I remember, sir, a ghost came here somewhere about ^tc 
year ago— you may have heard tell of it, perhaps? — well, that played 
the devil's own tricks: took the horses out of the stable— ^ew all over 
the country — ^frightened people into fits, and kicked up Bob's delight! 
I expect the parson laid it at last, for we haven't seen nothing on it 
since." 

<' Was that about five jeaxs ago?" inquired Sylvester, who felt his 
suspicion confirmed. 

" Let me see," replied Judkins, leaning thoughtfully on his spade. 
" Five years! To be sure! — ^it's more than five years. I've had these 
here breeches above five years, and they was made because the others 
was found in the pickle-tub shrunk up to nothing, so as 1 couldn*t pull 
'em on. It was five year last fall, sir — that was tibe time. I remember 
now! they cost me fourteen-and-sixpence, and Pokey, down here, was 
the man which made 'em. That was a rum start, that was! Up to 
this blessed day, I could never make out how they got into that precious 
tub. I thought, at first, that cook put *em there to spit her spite, but I 
don't think now that she could have been so vicious. No; it must have 
been the ghost — ^leastways I think so: if that didn't put 'em there, I 
don't know who did. Why, let me see," he added. " Five years! Why, 
you was down here at ihe time— -to be sure you was ! Dcm't you remem- 
ber, sir? Don't you remember coming up to me, and asking me whe- 
ther I wouldn't put your trousers on? Why, that was ihe very time, 
sir— don't you recollect?" 

'* I do remember something of the sort," replied Sylvester. " But," 
he added, being anxious to check these reminiscences, lest ^they should 
tend to inspire Judkins with suspicion—" how do the peaches get on?" 

" Capital, sir! They'll be beauties this year, sir! Just look at 'em! 
Loaded, sir: look here. There can't be finer than them. I expect to 
beat the parson this year. I never see bigger beauties yet. Don't you 
remembe^: when vou was here, five years ago, sir, the parson would have 
it that he catched you on the wall, sir, a tucking in his'n?" 

'* Oh yes," said Sylvester, smiling. " I remember that well." 

" That was a rum start, too," resumed Judkins. " How he did be- 
lieve it was you, to be sure ! He was satisfied afterwards, certainly he 
was ; but Jones vrill have it it was you, to this day ; and he'll die in the 
belief, I expect, for you can't drive it out of him, no how." 

Mary, at this moment entered the garden with a note, addressed " To 
S. Soundf Esquire^ Junior,^ Sylvester smiled as he opened this note, 
and proceeded to read as follows : — 
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« Sir, 

" It gives me grc*at pleasure to have the honour of presenting 
the song of my own composing as promised. My ideas were not perhaps 
fructifying much when I >vrote it ; but if placed in juxtaposition with 
some, it may not amalgamate amiss. It is boney fide my own, and as 
such 

'' I have the honour to be, 
" Sir, 
" With great respect, 

" And high esteem, 

" Your most obedient, 

" And most humble 

" Servant, 
"Obawah Drant." 

"P.S. I shall be at the Crumpet to-night, about nine; and if you 
should be there, I should feel highly honoured to see you/* 

Here followed the song of '^ Old England," which Sylvester read 
as a matter of course, and then asked himself what it all meant. He 
couldn^t understand it at all ! *' It gives me great pleasure to have the 
honour of presenting the song of my own composing, as promised P 
What could the man mean by standing it, " as promised?" " I shall be 
at the Crumpet to-night about nine!" Did he expect him to go to the 
Crumpet to meet him? 

"Judkins," said Sylvester, having endeavoured to solve this small 
mystery in vain. ^' Judkins^ do you know a man named Obadiah 
Drant?" 

" Know him, sir! I think I do, rather. He*s a lunatic, sir — tliat's 
my belief — ^a political lunatic. He*d talk a horse's hind leg off, sir; and 
then wouldn't be quiet. He's always continually at it! Chatter ^ chatter, 
chatter, chatter — gabble, gabble, gabble ! He's a wonder, sir — a political 
wonder." 

" Why a political wonder?" 

" 'Cause, sir, he's always talking politics." 

" But he's a poet as well, is he not?" 

** I never see none of liis poetry. If he does "write poetry, he takes 
care to stuff lots of politics in it, I'll warrant P^ 

" Then you think he's insane?" 

" Why, sir, I couldn't, we'll say, prove him to be exactly that ; but 
it's my belief a man in his proper senses would never go on at the rate he 
does. You should just hear him talk, sir : you'd never forget it ! He has 
got a lot of jaw-cracking words at his fingers' ends, and lie stuffs em in 
any how, and no how." 

Sylvester was now summoned to breakfast, and on entering the par- 
lour with the note in his hand, he said — 

" Aunt! I have received a highly important communication this 
morning, from one of 3'our neighbours." 

" Indeed, my dear! Of what nature?" 

" Here it is! perhaps you would like to look at it." 

u 
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Aiint Eleanor, with an expression of anxiety, opened the note; and 
haying read, exclaimed — 

*' What on earth could have induced him to send this to youf" 
" I can't imagine,'* replied Sylvester, " But read the song!" 
She did so, and laughed most heartily. 

<' Tol de Fol, lol de rol. lol de rol, liddle lol, 
Toi de rol, diddle lol, looral-li-day !" 

" What is the meaning of all that, my dear?" 

" That's the chorus," said Sylvester. 

"Oh! the chorus: I understand!" she exclaimed, and merrily laughed 
again. 

" I'll show this to Rouse, when he comes," s^d Sylvester. 

" No, my dear: you must not do that." 

" Why not? He'll be amused." 

"Do you think so?" 

" He's sure to be. Besides, he ought to know what a genius he has 
in his fold." 

" I fear that this person is not in his fold. I do not believe he be- 
longs to the flock. / never saw him at church in my life." 

" Judkins believes him to be insane." 

" It is possible; but I never before heard it even hinted. But he says 
here, my dear, that he presents the song *as promised!' Did he ever 
promise to send a thing of the kind?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Then the inference is that he must be insane. But we shall hear 
what Mr. Rouse says about him." 

They then sat down to breakfast, and while they were at it, Sylvester 
highly amused his aunt by occasionally chanting this celebrated chorus. 

" We must have this song set to music," said he. " You can do it 
admirably. It's a capital song. There's plenty of scope for the de- 
velopment of musical genius : for example, those two happy lines — 

' While the girls are so precious, plump, prattling, aod pretty. 
It's wonderful bigamy's not more in vogue — ' ** 

" Sylvester!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, " my dear!" 
" Oh! but they are excellent: and might be rendered very effective! 
I don't know exactly whether he means * precious plump,' or * plump and 
precious,' but that you'll see. And then what effect may be given to 
these lines — 

* Will govern the ocean, and she's in a tidy 
Good juxtaposition to welt the whole world !' *' • 

"Sylvester I How can you go on so! You will not let me have 
half a breakfast." 

" Well, but look at the * tidy good juxtaposition.' There's a chance 
for a musical composer!" 

" But what does he mean by the word * welt?' " 

" To welt, is to beat — ^to conquer! It ought to have been, perhaps, 
* to tou^el the world -; but * welt' will do. And then * tho/ht flag of free- 
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doinl' there's another opportunity. You have but to mark the note Jf at 
over the word, and there you are. But the thing might bo studded with 
musical effects : and I submit that, as he has presented us with the soug, 
we ought, as a matter of cotirteay^ to present him with the music." 

"We shall have Mr. Kouse here before we have finished breakfast. I 
hnow that we thall.*' 

" You are right: here he is/^ said Sylvester, as the reverend gentle- 
man passed through the gate, aad Aunt Eleanor felt— as she always did 
feel when he first appeared—- somewhat confused. 

As soon as the first cordial greeting was over, Sylvester said, '^ I have 
received a letter this morning.** 

" Containing some good news, I hope,** observed the reverend gentle- 
xoaxky aazioasly. 

" Why it contains no had news." 

** Vm happy to hear it.** 

" Do you like poetry?** 

"Lam very fond of poetry: the poetry of the Scriptui-es, especially: 
• there's a great deal of poetry in the Scriptures, and that, too, of the most 
sublime character. David*8 lament, for example, in the first chapter of 
the Second Book of Samuel, is beautiful, and touching in the extreme : — 
' The beauty of Israel is slain!* and again, ' Ye mountains of Gilboa let 
there be no more dew: neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of 
offerings: for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the 
shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil. From the 
blood of the slain, from tlie fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan 
iurued not back, and the sword of Saul returi\pd not empty. Saul and 
Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided: they were swifler than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions.* And then the conclusion, ' How are the mighty fallen in 
tlie midst of the battle! O, Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high 
places. I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasaut 
hast thou been unto me : thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love 
of women. How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war pe- 
rished!*'* 

The fervour and solemnity with which these beautiful passages were 
delivered, prompted Sylvester to put Obadiah's communicatiou into his 
pocket. 

'^ This,** continued the reverend gentleman, ^' is but one example : tlu^ 
Scriptures are studded with gems equally sublime. But why did you 
ask if I were a lover of poetry?'* 

" Because I have a piece to show you: b it it is of so different a cha- 
racter that I must defer it for a time.'* 

" Why not show it to me now — without variety what were life? It 
is perhaps a laughable piece? Well, I can weep with David or laugh 
ynth Swifl. What is the nature of it — ^let me see it now? But tii-st — 
and this is perhaps of more importance — ^you said you hiid had a letter : 
what was tluUT* 

'• That and the poetry are intimately connected — they come from tlit^ 
same source^ The letter, in fact, has reference to the poetry.** 

V 2 
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" Then why not let me see it at once?" 

" Well, as you appear to be somewhat anxious about it, there it is ; 
but read the poetry first." 

The reverend gentleman adjusted his spectacles, and assuming the 
expression of a stem critic commenced. 

"*Tol de rol,' — ^what's this?" said he, on aniving at the chorus. 
« * Tol,' eh? * Tol de rol,' what? * Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, 
diddle lol,* — ^why what's the meaning of all this?" 

Sylvester couldn't answer him. He was so convulsed witli laughter 
tliat he went round and round the room, holding his sides, while Aunt 
Eleanor perspired with the utmost freedom as she twisted and tortured 
hei*self on the couch. 

"Well," resumed the reverend gentleman, whose gravity was still 
imperturbable, '' let*s try again : we may perhaps make something of it 
by-and-bye. It's some foreign language, I presume ! * Tol de rol' — ^no 
— ^ looral-li-day !' I can make nothing of it. Well, we'll pass that for 
the present. Let's go on. Here we are again," he added, having got to 
the end of the second verse; "here's some more *tol de rol.' I can't 
understand it; — what on eai'th are you laughing at!" he exclaimed, as 
Sylvester bui-st into a roar. 

" * Tol do rol's' the chorus," cried Sylvester. 

" The choms! Oh, I see: * Tol de rol, lol de rol'— ftroct/y." 

Aunt Eleanor, being utterly unable to endure it, left the room. 

" Well, and whose composition is this?" inquired the reverend gen- 
tleman. 

" Read the note," said Sylvester: " read that now." 

Tlie I'everend gentleman calmly proceeded to do so, but when he came 
to the name, he was filled at once with indignation and amazement. 

" Wliat!" he exclaimed; "is it possible that you are in communi- 
cation with this man. Why, he's a heretic; he never comes to church, 
nor does he go to any other place of worship. It surely cannot be pos- 
sible that you associate with such a man as this." 

" / know nothing of the man," said Sylvester, whose convulsions were 
by this time subdued. 

" But he here says that he sends this according to promise." 

" And what he means by that I can't imagine. / never received a 
promise from him." 

" Why, the impudent fellow ! Stop a minute; here's a postcript — *' I 
shall be at the Crumpet to-night about nine :' why he waites as if he 
expected you to meet him. Well, of all the eiTronterj'^ I ever heard or 
read of: but Pll see about it — I'll see about tliis ; I've long wished for an 
opportunity of speaking to this man, and this is one which I'll certainly 
embrace." 

" But he's insane, I understand." 

"Insane! Not he. No, no, no, /^e'^ not insane. I know him well — 
alas : too well I know him. But however he could have had the un- 
blushing impudence to write to you I can't conceive. But 77/ see him 
on the subject. Do not name this my intention to your aunt, or she'll 
probably persuade me to have nothing to do with him; but 1 really do 
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feel myself bound to check this unexampled insolence, and at the 
same time — ^if possible — ^to reclaim him. You received it thia morning?*' 

" Yea ; just before breakfast." 

" Very well — ^very well. FlI give him such a lecture. The Crumpet 
— ^tchoo! However, I'll see about it." 

Aunt Eleanor now re-entered the room. She felt much better, al- 
though still in pain: her cheeks were rosy, and tears were in her eyes. 
She was, moreover, still very warm. 
" Have you made out the chorus yet?" she inquired. 

" We have certainly made it out," replied the reverend gentleman. 
" But did you ever in your life hear of such consummate impudence 
as that which prompted this man to send a thing of that kind here?" 

" Oh, I dare say that he thinks it excessively clever. He is evi- 
dently proud of its being his oivn — and Fve no doubt at all that it is." 

"But the idea — ^the impudent idea — of his sending it to Sylvester: 
that's what I look at." 

" He, perhaps, conceived that Sylvester was the only one here who 
could appreciate its beauty, and he's not a man who imagines that he 
was * bom to blush unseen.' We must forgive these little exhibitions of 
vanity. They are really too ridiculous to excite anger. The song has 
amused me amazingly: I have not had so hearty a laugh lor a long 
time." 

" There is," said the reverend gentleman, " in your character but one 
trait of which I have reason to complain, and which is this: that you 
invariably take .a too charitable view of the moral delinquencies of those 
around you. If you cannot conceive any actual excuse, you are sure 
to find something in extenuation. You are too goal to live in this 
world : that's the only fault I have to find with you If you had the 
absolute ride, you would "wrest the sword from the hand of justice, and 
administer nothing but mercy." 

" Cotherstone Grange is the place for compliments, afleT all," obsen'ed 
Sylvester. 

" Nay, but it's the truth," resumed the reverend gentleman. " It is 
invariably the case. If she were to fill the office of chief magistrate— 
an ofiicc for which she is not by nature qualified— we should have all 
mercy and no justice. You perceive she endeavours to palliate the in- 
solence of this man, even afler he has had the efii'ontery to state that 
he'll be at * the Crumpet' at nine, and to intimate clearly that he expects 
you to meet him I" 

" Are you sure," said Aunt Eleanor, as Sylvester left the room smil- 
ing — ^** quite sure that this poor unhappy man is not insane?" 

" There you are again, my dear Eleanor! He is not insane. Besides^ 
he's a bad man. He never comes to church : there's no religion in him.'* 

" Is not that a proof of his insanity?" 

This puzzled the reverend gentleman. He felt unable to get over it. 
He, therefore, smiled, and kissed Aunt Eleanor, and exclaimed — 

" God bless you, my dear: you are a kind, good creature! We'll say 
no more about it." 

This defeat, however, did not at all interfere with that which the re- 
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verend gentleman conceived to be his duty. He was still resolved to 
speak to Obadiah on the subject ; and in pursuance of this resolution, 
he, on seeing him with Pokey in the course of the morning, rode up to 
him, with an appropriate expression of severity. 

" Here comes Ted," said Obadiah, as the reverend gentleman ap- 
proached. '' I wonder what he's up to? There's something in the wind, 
safe. He's coming to talk to you." 

" Or to you," observed Pokey. 

"To me! He knows better: I should just like to catch him at it. 
Wmildn't I walk in!" 

''Mr. Drant," said the reverend gentleman, solemnly, as Pokey 
touched his hat, and passed on, " I am desirous of having a word with 
you." 

<< Very well, sir," returned Obadiah, who didn't at the moment feel 
exactly self-possessed. " What is it, sir?" 

''Is this your handwriting?" demanded the reverend gentleman, pro- 
ducing the letter containing the song. 

" Yes, sir : that's my hand," replied Obadiah. 

" Then, sir, let me ask, how you dared to send a letter of this descrip- 
tion to Mr. Sound, accompanied, too, by this low trashy song." 

" / can see nothings low and trashy about it." 

" It is low and trashy; and if it were not, how dared you presume, 
sir, to send it to him?" 

" I presumed, sir, to send it to him, because he wished me to do so." 

"What, sir!— what!" 

" Because he liked it so much, when he heard me sing it, that he 
asked me to let him have a copy." 

" Is it possible that you can stand here, sir, and look me in the &oe, 
and unblushingly tell me such a falsehood as diat?" 

" It is not a falsehood. I sent it at his own request." 

" Have you forgotten the fate of Ananias? Have you no care for 
your immortal soul? Why do you not come to church, sir?" 

" That has got nothing to do with the song. Let's settle that point 
of the compass first. I say that he, boney fide, asked me to let him 
have a copy of ' Old England!' " 

"When, sir?" 

" Why, last night?" 

" And where?" 

"At the Crumpet!" 

" Are you mad?" 

" Not a bit of it! I suppose I know whether he was there or not? 
My mind don't amalgamate to such an extent, neither, as not to know 
that!" 

" Do you mean then, solemnly to assert that he, Mr. Sound, was with 
you there last night?" 

" To be sure I do! He toas there last night, and stood brandy-and- 
water all roimd, like a fructifying trump as he is!" 

"Like a what?" 

" Like a fructifying trump! a good boney fide fellow! He's worth a 
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million of your proad upstart mock, which turn up their ^oses at honest 
men, because they dont belong to the pauper aiistocracy, ivhich sucks 
so many milli(His out of their vitals.*^ 

" I don*t understand this language/* said the reverend gentleman ; 
" nor was I speaking of the aristocracy. I wished to know whether 
you meant to assert that Mr. Sound was in company with you last 
night." 

" Well, sir; he was. I do mean to assert it.** 

'' And to that assertion you intend to adhere?** 

" Of course, I do; because it*s the truth.** 

'' Have a care ! Have a care!'* cried the reverend gentlsnan. '* You 
may not live to repent. You know, sir, that he was not there/* 

" I know that he was.** 

" I do not believe it.** 

^* I can't help that, sir. No man in £urope can help it He was 
there, air, whether you believe it or not. Why he was there till past 
twelve!** 

*' Monstrousr exclaimed the reverend gentleman, who really felt ap- 
palled. '* I tremble for you ! You are incorrigible!** 

'' Well !*' said Obadiah. '* Have it your own way, if you will. I know 
what I know, sir; and that*s all about it I wiah you a very good 
moraing.* 

The reverend gentleman was so much amazed, that before he knew 
either what to say or how to act, Obadiah had got a considerable dis- 
tance; and even when he had somewhat recovered his faculties, he con- 
tinued to sit as motionless as Irresolution's statue. Eventually, how- 
ever, he turned his horse's head, and rode on to the Common, with the 
view of reflecting upon all that had passed, and deciding on what was 
then best to be done ; while Obadiah proceeded to the Crumpet und 
Crown, to tell the news to his friends, who at once crowded round him. 

" Well!** cried Pokey. « WeU ! Well! What did he want?** 

" Want!** exclaimed Obadiah. " He wanted to do as good as swear 
me out of my Christian name.** 

" Well, but what waa his object?** demanded Legge. 

'* Why his object, my boy, was to make me believe that young Mr. 
Sound was not with us last night drinking brandy-and-water.*' 

" What!** cried L^;ge, angrily! << did you tell him that he was?*' 

" Of course I did; and stuck to it too, like a Briton.'* 

'' Wliat rightj^ cried Legge, " had you to tell him that? Do you 
think that he wanted them to know where he was? Can no man come 
to enjoy himself for an hour without its bdng known all over the place, 
you chiftttering fool? Had he even come in here and drank his glass to 
himself, you would have had no right to name it, but as he behaved so 
handsomely, and as you with the rest partook-— and freely too-*of that 
which he ordered and paid for, you ought to be aakamed of yourself.*' 

" Shame, shame,** cried the rest. " Shame, shame: it is shameAil!** 

" Stop a bit, my boys," said Obadiah ; " ttop a bit. FU soon fruc- 
tify yotir ideas on that point.*' 

^'Fructafyl** cried I^gge, who was deeply indignant "It would 
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serve you right if we fructified your ideas, and that through the horse- 
pond." 

'* So it would— «o it would," cried all the rest. " It's sham^ul; that 
it is — shameful I" 

" Now you're all about five-and-ft£7en(y minutes too fast," said Oba- 
diah. '^ If you will but just listen, Til clear it all up—" 

" You'll never clear that up," exclaimed Legge, " / know." 

" Now just look you here. Me and Pokey was walking and talking 
together — well, who should come up but Teddy Rouse. ' Mr. Drant,' 
says he, * I want to speak to you.' ' Very well,' says I, * what's the 
row?' *Is this your handwriting?' says he. *Ye8,' says I, *it is.' 
' Then, how dare you,' says he, to send this letter with such muck as 
that to Mr. Sound?' " 

'^ What letter — ^what muck?" demanded Legge. 

" Why he asked me last night— didn't he — ^to give him a copy of my 
song? Very well then; I wrote it out and sent it this morning, aiui 
that with a very polite note. Well. * How dare you to send it to him?' 
says he. ' Because,' says I, * he wished me to do so.' * When?' says he. 
*Last night,* says I. 'Where?' says he. *At the Crumpet,' says I. 
' It's false,' says he, * he wasn't there.' * I know better,' says I, * I know 
he was, and stood brandy-and-water all round,' and so we went on; he 
saying it was false, and I saying it was true, until I became so dbgusted 
that I left him." 

" Disgustedl" cried Legge. " You're a fool. What did you want to 
stick to it for, when you found that he wouldn't believe it. You'd 
no right to say that Mr. Sound was here at all. 

<' Well, but how did the parson get hold of the letter?" said Quocks, 
" that's what / want to know." 

" Oh, I see how it was," returned Legge. " This fool sent the letter 
to the cottage, and it fell into the hands of Mrs. Sound, who showed it 
to Rouse, as a matter of course: and a pretty mess the young man's 
got into, no doubt" 

" WeU now," said Quocks, *I don't know, but I don't think there's 
anything disgraceful in the fact of a man coming here to enjoy himself 
for an hour— do you?" 

'* No, Quocks," said Legge, ** there may be nothing disgraceful in the 
fact, but we must look at it with reference to his position. You would 
not like to frequent the beer-shop behind." 

" No, I certainly should not." 

"And if you did — although there might be nothing disgraceful in 
the fact — ^your Mends would in all probability think that you should 
aim at something higher. That young man enjoyed himself here last 
night; if he hadn't, he wouldn't have stopped so long; but his friends 
-*and more especially Mr. Rouse— doubtless think that it is not a 
proper place for him to come to. We must look at the position a man 
occupies." 

"I see," said Quocks; « I see. Oh! I see." 

« But I don't see," cried Obadiah. 
^ " You don't see," said L^;ge, contemptuously. " Tou can see to make 
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miBcluef. I wouldn't have had it known that that young man was here 
standing brandy ^and-water— -as you told Bouse — for five times the 
money he spent." 

" WeU, but Teddy didn't believe me." 

** You say that you stuck to it." 

" And so I did. But he thought it was false: and he thinks so still. 
Mr. Sound, no doubt, denied it And — as it proved — ^he believed him 
and not me." 

** If I were sure of that, I'd deny it, too," said Quocks. 

•* And so would I," cried Pokey. 

** Well, but how can we manage it?" said L^ge. '' How is it to be 
done?" 

This was the question: and while they were engaged in discussing it, 
the reverend gentleman*- who, afler due deliberation, had decided on 
calling upon L^ge, with the view of ascertaining whether Obadiah's 
statement was, or was not, false — ^rode up to the door. 

" I've been told," said he, when L^;ge went out to speak to him, " that 
young Mr. Sound was here drinking last night." 

'' Who told you that, sir?" demanded Legge. 

''Ib-ant: Obadiah Drant" 

'^Obadiah Drant P said L^gge, with a contemptuous expression; 
*' why you surely don't believe a word he says." 

^^ Well, I certainly did not believe that," returned the reverend gen- 
tleman: '* and I told him at the time that I didn't believe it; and yet I 
thought it strange— very strange— that he should adhere to his assertion 
so firmly." 

^* Oh, he'll assert anything, sir: that man will. His word's not worth 
a rush. Had he spread a report that ycu were here drinking last night, 
sir, I shouldn't have been in the slightest degree astonished." 

" Why, he must be a very bad mant" 

'* He's not a bit too good, sir: depend upon that. But no one takes 
notice of anything that he says, and I'm quite sure that nothing that he 
can say is worth your attention." 

'' Well: he's a bad man-— a very bad man. I am sorry to find that 
there's a man in my parish so bad. Good day, Mr. L^;ge." 

" I wish you good day, sir." 

^' If you see tiiat wretched man, tell him, from me, ihat I hold his 
conduct in abhorrence." 

'' I will, sir," replied L^ige; " depend upon tJiat" 

The reverend gentleman then rode towards the cottage^ and Legge 
returned to the room, in which he found Obadiah secuied by Quocks^ 
Bobber, and Pokey. The cause of this may be briefly explained. Oba^ 
diah had heard all that passed outside ; and, conceiving himself to be 
an ill-used man, became so highly indignant, that he was about to rash 
out and spoil all, with a view to his own complete justification, when 
Quocks aoA Bobber seized him, and held him in a chair, while brave 
Pokey stopped up his mouth with a towel. 

" Wellr he exclaimed, on being released, " you've done it. HaoenH 
you? You amalgamated nicely! Didn't yon? What! do you think 
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that Fm going to stand this? Do you imi^ne that Tm going to be made 
the scapegoat of that young ^wietoh in this here sort of manner?" 

'^ Do you call this gratitude," cried Pokey, '^ after drinking his brandy- 
and-water?" 

'* As for you," said Obadiah, with a most ferocious aspect, " Vre as 
great a mind to give you a regular boney fide good welting as I ever had 
in my life, mind yon that. If you ever touch me again^— if you ever 
dare to lay so much as a finger upon me, I'll toelt you till you can't see 
out of your eyes." 

'^ Well, but how is this?" said L^ge. '^ Haven^t I heard jrou say, five 
hundred times, that you cared no more for Teddy Bouse than you did 
for Bobby Peel?" 

'' Nor do I. Care for him! Why should I care? What's Teddy 
Bouse to me? Care for him, indeed I" 

'' Well it i^pears that you do care for him, or you wouldn't -be so 
angry at what I said." 

'' Do you think that Fm going to have my character taken away 
then—" 

" Your what '."—exclaimed Quocks—- '' your character? If you can 
find a man who can take away your character, pay him well: he'll de- 
serve all you give him." 

" Indeed I I owe you nothing: so you needn't caU out so loud. But 
if any man in Europe lays the function to his soul that I'll stand being 
made the greatest liar thtit erer walked, he's mistaken." 
'^ Well, the thing's done now," said L^gge. 
" Yes, it is done. But FU call on Ted." 
'^ And being done, I think we'd bettor drop it" 
'< Drop itl Yes it's all mighty fine to say drop it; but I won't let it 
drop. And yotf— you little wretoh"<— he added, timing to Bobber, 
" for two pins, I'd tan you!" 

'< Tan me/" cried Bobber, who was not at all afraid of him; *' you 
talk like an old woman generally, but now you are talking like a 
child." 

'* Well come," said Quooks, << it's all over now: let's drink and for- 
get it." 

Legge brought in some beer, and endearoured to pacify the inoeneed 
otte, but Obadiah threatened still to call upon '* Ted." Aa, however, he 
seldom carried his threats into execution, Legge had not the slightest 
fear of his doing so in this case, well knowing that as " Ted" never gave 
him an order, he was a man whom— above all other men aliye— Oba- 
diah abhorred. 

Meanwhile, the reverend gentleman was anxiously waiting an oppor- 
tunity of explaining to Sylvester the result of his interview with Oba- 
diah, whom he conceived to be utterly irreclaimable. It was evenings 
however, before an opportuni^ oocuned; but when it did occuTi the 
reverend gentleman embraced it, and said-«- 
" WeU, I've seen that wretehed man!" 
" What the author of < Old England?' ** 
" Yes: Tve had a long talk with him." 
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" Have you? Well, what did he say?" 

" Why he absolutely had the audacity to tell me that you were at the 
public-house with him last night, drinking brandy-aad-water till past 
twelve o'clock.** 

«Whatr 

" It's a positive fact, that he deckred that you were there, treating 
them all, as he said, < like a trumpf " 

" The animal! Why I went to bed soon after ten.'' 

'* He moreover told me that his reason for sending that song to you 
this morning was, that you heard him sing it last night, and admired it 
so much, that you begged of him to send you a copy of it." 

'* Oh, the man must be mad. / never heard him sing! But^ of 
course, you don't imagine for a moment that I wa$ th^«?" 

'^I have ascertained beyond all doubt that you were not: for, in 
order to satisfy my mind upon that point, I called upon L^gga— " 

" And, of course, he told you—" 

"Oh I yes, at once: and, like a sensible man, treated the whole 
matter with contempt Why, he absolutely told me that he shoidd not 
have felt astonished if this man had spread a report that / was there 
drinking brandy-and- water! Why, you know this is a very awful stata 
far a man's mind to be in I^ 

" The man muit l>c insane." 

" He is wicked, sii^— desperately wicked! 9uch conduct can be as- 
cribed to wickedness alone. But FU not give him up: I must not give 
him up. I must not suffer his soul to be lost." 

" Whjf let me see," said Sylvester, thoughtfully: ^'yoti were here last 
night till nearly ten o'clock." 

" It wanted twelve minutes to ten when I left" 

" I was in bed and asleep in less than half an hour af^ that." 

" Oh! the idea of your being there is perfectly ridiculous! But that 
man muH be reclaimed. You see it's dreadfiil, when you come to reflect 
upon it — ^positively dreadM! I understand his word is not at any time 
to be taken ; that it's not worth a rush ; that he never speaks the truth, 
and that no one believes him. Why, you know this continual com- 
mission of sin must, of necessity, have its effect. However, if he is to 
be reclaimed, FU reclaim him." 

Sylvester— notwithstanding the reverend gentleman had thus ex- 
pressed his conviction that he was not the previous night at the Crumpet 
and Crown — ^reflected deeply upon all that he had heard in connexion 
with the idea of his being a somnambulist, and the immediate result of 
that reflection was the confirmation of his suspicion. 

" And yet, thought he, subsequently, " Legge must know whether I 
was there or not; and as he says that I was not there^ I have a right to 
infer that the statement of this Drant is false. Besides, how is it possi«> 
ble that I could have been there? The string was round my ancle when 
I awoke this morning, precisely as I tied it round last night, and, of 
course, the idea of my having been able to leave the room with that on^ 
or even to get out of bed, is absurd. It is certainly strange that this 
report should have been circulated just at this time. But then the &ot 
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of its being strange affords no proof. Wlien suspicions of any descrip- 
tion have been engendered, the slightest occurrences tend to confinn 
them. I shall now be apt, doubtless, to attribute every circumstance 
that occurs to this imagined somnambulism, as readily as a non-profes- 
sional man who, on reading a medical work, conceives that he has the dis- 
ease described. I must, notwithstanding, be satisfied ; and until I am 
satisfied. Til not only tie the string to my ancle every night, but Fll lock 
my room door, and hide the key." 

Had Sylvester referred to his purse— out of which he had paid for 
the brandy-and-water — ^it might have thrown a little more light upon 
the subject; but this didn^t occur to him: he tried to believe tfiat Oba- 
biah*s assertions were utterly false, and on retiring that night, he locked 
the door, placed the key in his writing desk, locked that, and then put 
it under the bed. 

But this was of no use at all. In less than an hoiu* after he had i&llen 
asleep, he released his ancle, dressed himself, got the key out of the desk, 
opened the door, and lefl the house with the utmost deliberation; and 
yet, in the morning, when he awoke, he found his ancle si*cured, the key 
in his desk, and the desk itself in precisely the same place as that in 
which he had the previous night lefl it. 

And thus he acted, night afler night — ^adjusting the string and hiding 
the key, which he found and hid again, without having, when awake, 
even the most remote idea of the fact — ^but beyond this nothing at all 
worth recording occurred till the following Tuesday. 

On that day, Cotherstone Fair was held, and gaiety was in the ascen- 
dant. Legge had, as usual, erected a booth — ^in a paddock adjoining 
his house — ^for dancing; and while the gii'ls of the village, with their 
pink and blue streamers, were laughing and clapping their hands for 
joy, and cracking nuts, and promenading, and glancing at their sweet- 
hearts, in all the pride of youth and rustic beauty; the men were 
drinking and joking, and smoking their pipes, and apparently somewhat 
more happy than princes. 

Legge, morever, had procured prolific germs of amusement; and these 
prolific germs were chemises, shawls, scarfs, and a couple of fine legs of 
mutton. 

The chemises were to be run for — and so were the shawls and scarfs 
— ^but the mutton was to be climbed for, by those whose ambition might 
prompt them to go to the pole. 

These delights were, however, reserved till the evening, for Legge 
knew something of human nature. He had kept that house nearly 
twenty years! he, therefore, cannot be supposed to have been uncon- 
scious of the way in which the house had kept him. No: the prizes 
were exhibited throughout the day. None could think of leaving until 
they had been won; and while all beheld them with fond anticipations, 
they panted for pleasure, and drank more beer. 

Anxious to Avitness the amusements of the people, Sylvester himself 
walked through the village immediately after he had dined, and as 
Obadiiih, from one of the windows of " The Crumpet" saw him — ^for the 
first time since the night of the brandy-and-water — ^he rushed out of 
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the house, and, hAving followed him for a time, touched his hat respect- 
fullj, and asked him how he was. 

" Quite well," replied Sylvester, who had forgotten him ; " quite." 
*' Come, sir, to see the pleasiures of the poverty-stricken?" observed 
Obadiah, who was not a man to be easily shaken off. 

" The people do not appear to be poverty-stricken," returned Syl- 
vester. " All whom I have seen look contented and happy." 

*' Ah r exclaimed Obadiah ; " thoughtlessness I It*s nothing but that, 
sir; and ignorance. If they knew dieir power, they wouldn't bo as 
they are.*' 

" Would the knowledge of their power, then, render them more happy?" 

'* I allude to their position, sir: that^s what I allude to: I mean that 
thcj wouldn't be in such a position. They would take higher ground, 
sir.*" 

'* What ground do you imagine they would take?" 

** What ground, sir! Why, they'd stand up for their rights!" 

" Have they not their righte?" 

*' How can the poor have their rights, sir? How is it possible?" 

" I conceive it to be quite possible for the poor to have their rights as 
well as tlie rich." 

" But if men had their rights, sir, they cotdd not be poor." 

" Indeed ! Wh^— why could they not?" 

'^ Because the nch would have to divide their riches with them." 

"Oh! Aye! That's it! I seel" cried Sylvester, who began to be 
rather amused. " Then all who have their rights must be equally rich?" 

" Of course, sir! It's one of the laws of nature." 

" Well, now, do you know, I wasn't aware of that?" 

" Indeed ! Well, that's strange, too. But don't you see now that it 
must be?" 

" Weil, but suppose that a division were to take place to-day, and that 
you were to spend your share to-night, how would you stand to-morrow?" 

" Why, of course, if I'd spent it, I couldn't have it." 

" Then, you couldn't have your rights." 

" Aye! but that's altogether a different thing. We weren't speaking 
of spending our shares." 

''We were speaking of wealth being equally divided — a state of 
things which couldn't last an hour — and, as you advanced as a propo- 
sition, that men could not be poor who had their rights, I put a case 
which, I apprehend, proved that men might have their rights, and yet 
be poor." 

" Yes, sir, but—" 

" Do you admit that?" 

" But were there two Adams?" 

" Nay, keep to the point." 

" Fm coming to it — ^fructifying right direct to the point." 

"Fructifjring!" thought Sylvester, who thought that he had heard 
that word ill-used before. 

" The question is," continued Obadiah, " were there or were there 
not two Adams?" 
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"We read but of one," 

" Was there an Adam connected with the aristocracy, and an Adam 
pledged to support the eternal principles of the people r 

" I have always understood that when Adam was created, there was 
neither an aristocracy nor a people." 

" No; but I was only just going to say, if there was no ansfeociacy in 
those dajTS, why should there be an aristocracy now? an aristocracy 
which lives upon the idtals of the people, and sucks a matter of two 
hundred Tnillions a-year from the sweat of the poor man's brow. Did 
Nature ever make an aristocracy?' 

"Yes." 

"Never in this world." 

" The aristocracy of intellect is Nature's own.*' 

"Aye! but that's altogether a different thing: we weren't speaking of 
the aristocracy of intellectr— ihat's a spark from heaven's anvil, struck 
to enlighten the world; like a boney fide star which shoots to another 
and tells it all it knows. We were speaking of the aristocracy of 
wealth — ^the aristocracy of corruption — ^the aristocracy of plunder — 
the profligate, pandering, puppet-show, pudding-headed, pompous, aris- 
tocracy— d«l Nature ever make that?" 

" Do you speak of the aristocracy of England?" 

" Of course!" 

" Then what, I ask, do you know of that aristocracy?" 

" What do I know of them I— what! Are they not a parcel of plun- 
dering, pandering, arrogant — " 

"Stop," said Sylvester. "Language of that description tells only 
with a mob — ^men of sense despise it. The vulgar have been taught to 
believe that arrogance forms one of the chief characteristics <^ the 
aristocracy. They have yet to learn that the nearer we approach the 
apex of civilised society, the nearer we approach the perfection of civi- 
lised simplicity. But you appear to have lost sight of the point from 
which we started, and to which I imagined you were about to return." 

" What point was that?" 

« Equality." 

"Just so. Well; don't you think it monstrous that some should 
have so much, sir, while otliers have so little?" 

" Why that depends entirely upon circumstances." 

"Well, but just look you here, sir; you see that man there, sir, in 
the smock-frx)ck*-him that's got a pipe in his mouth, sir." 

"Yes— w;ell?" 

" Well, sir, what do you think he has a- week?" 

" Ten shillings, perhaps." 

" Five, sir. No more than five." 

"Is that a fact?" 

" I know it well, sir. Perhaps you wouldn't mind if I calked him?" 

" Certainly i%ot! I should like to speak to him." 

" You won't find much intellect about him ; he hasn't been fimctified 
to any amal gam ating extent. Dick!" 

Dick stopped as if he had some remote idea of liis having been called^ 
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and tai-ning round with about as much velocity as a man who is heavily 
ironed would turn, he had some slight notion that some one stood there 
whose ^nce he had somewhere seen before. 

"Dick," cried Obadiah again, "here!" 

A new idea seemed to have entered Dick's brains, and that idea was 
that he knew Obadiah. He therefore took the pipe out of his mouth 
and approached; but when he saw Sylvester, he didn't know exactly 
whether he onght to take off his hat or not. 

" Well, Dick, how goes it?" inquired Obadiah. 

^ Ob; doon knoo, sir, mooch aboot the seame." 

"How are wages in this part of the country?" inquired Sylvester. 

" Bad, sir," repKed Dick. " Very bad, indeed." 

" This IS a fiiend of mine, Dick," said Obadiah : " and he seemed to 
be fructified when I told him that you hadn't ten shillings a week!" 

'< Ten, six!— IVe only foive ! Hard loins that, sir !—foive shillin' aweek." 

" Well, but what do you do vrith five shillings a week?" 

" Why it am't too mooch to spend, is it, sir?" 

" No: but how do you manage to get rid of it?" 

^ Oh, I never have not the leasest trouble aboot that. FU tell '^, 
sir, hoo I manage. First, then—- jist 'ee keep count — ^I pays a shil- 
linl a week for me lodgin's. Well, that's one ahillin' isn't it? Well, 
then, I has a stone o' flour a week: that's two-an'-threepence. How 
mooch is that together? Two^an'-threepence an' a shillin': that's 
threc-an'-threepence. Well, twopence the bakin', an' penny the 
yeast — that's threepence — that's three-an'-sixpence. Thr^-an'- 
sixpence, well; Uien I hav^e two poound of flet cheese, to eat wi' 
me bread, at tlireepence a poond, that's sixpence. Three-an'-Fix- 
pence an' sixpence moor is foor shillin'. Well! then I can't do widiout 
A<i//-a-pint o' beer a day — that am't too mooch is it? — ^well, a penny a 
half-pint, seven days in the week, that's sevenpence. Sevenpence tm' 
foor shillin's, that's foor-an'-sevenpenoe. I am't mooch of a scholurd, 
boot that's soon counted. Foor-an'~sevenpence. Well, I moost have a 
shirt washed once a week, an' a han'kercher, an' a pair o' stockin's, that 
moost be mended — ^I never sec sich devils to goo into holes — well, the 
washin' an' mendin' takes away the other fippence, an' that's lux) I 
meake ends meet." 

" Well, but how do you manage when your clothes are worn out?'' 

" I gets a trifle more in the harvest time, sir: that's how I manages 
that." 

" I sec. But have men in this part of the country, *in general, no 
more than five shillings a week?" 

"Oh! 'ees, sir: soom have ten, and soom twelve! Boot Tm a bit 
of a cripple, yon see, sir: that's where it is: I can't work noo as I 
used to could." 

Sylvester gave him half-a-crown, which so astonished Dick that he 
burst into tears. 

" Can you wonder at the fires after that?" cried Obadiah, as Dick, ^\'^th 
a heart full of gratitude, left them. 

" But this is a peculiar case," observed Sylvester. " You hear that the 
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wages average from ten to twelve shillings. This man is a cripple, and 
oan^t do much work.** 

^' Well, but have we got no lords cripples? Place him in juxtaposi- 
tion with a lord, and*-" 

" Juxtaposition!" echoed Sylvester. " Your name is — ^ 

'' Drant, sir: Obadiah Drant. You recollect me, sir, don't you?" 

'^ It is to you, I believe, that I am indebted for a song?" 

" £xactlv, sir: I did myself the honour of sending a copy of it as you 
requested. 

<* As I requested! I am not conscious of having made any such re- 
quest." 

<< What! don't you remember, the other night, at the Crumpet, when 
you heard me sing that song — ^ 

" / never heard you sing the song.*' 

'' Oh, yes, you did sir! when you were there the other nights— you 
recollect!" 

'' But I was not tliere the other night. I understand that you told 
Mr. Rouse that I was — " 

" Well, Tm sorry ior that, sir. I wish I hadn^t mentioned it now.** 

<< But how came you to think of such a falsehood?" 

" I'm sorrjyt was named; but, of course, you know it wasn't a false- 
hood." ^ 

'< I know that it was a falsehood, and a most atrocious falsehood, too." 

" Well, but you know you were there." 

" What! Are you a hmatic?" 

"A lunatic? No!" 

"I thought you were," returned Sylvester, calmly. "As you are 
noty 1 wish to have no farther communication with you." 

" Well, sir; but — what! — do you mean — ^ 

"I have nothing more to say," observed Sylvester, who waved his 
hand, and, with a look of contempt, left Obadiah astounded! 

The sports proceeded; the mutton was gained; the chemises, the 
shawls, and the scarfs, were won ; and, when night came on, the booth 
was illumined, and dancing commenced, and was kept up with spii it 
till twelve, when a cry of " the ghost!" was raised. 

The men rushed instantly out of the booth, and the girls shrieked 
and fainted by dozens, while the " ghost" ^valked leisurely through the 
village, fearfully shunned by all. 

No one approached it. All kept aloof. The stoutest hearts shrank 
back appalled, and the ghost had the road to itself. 

The night was dark: not a star could be seen; and when the ghost 
reached the chesnut-trees, beneath which all was gloom, the multitude 
breathed t but lo! it turned and walked through the village again. 

Horror filled each manly breast, and all was consternation. But the 
ghost seemed to treat the whole throng with contempt. It walked up 
and down just as long as it liked, and then vanished, they knew neither 
how nor where. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

STLVE8TER IS RECAJ.LED TO TOWN. 

When Sylvester had ascertained in the morning that the' ghost had 
been seen in the village again, he felt greatly relieved, having found the 
string, on awaking, round his ancle as usual, the key in the desk, and the 
desk beneath the IhhI. lie held it, then, to be abundantly clear that he 
couldn't be the *' ghost," and was about to repudiate the idea of his 
Ixjing a somnanibuliHt, when lie received from his solicitor a letter re- 
quiring his presence in town. This ha<l the effect of reinspiring 
suspicion. He might be a somnambulist, and yet not tlie ^' ghost.*' It 
was possible — nay, when he reflected upon the serious accusation of Sir 
Charles — ^he could not but think it highly probable. But how was the 
thing to be proved? That was the question still. He had in vain tried 
to prove it himself; and, therefore, felt lx>und to communicate his sus- 
picion to another. This he eventually resolved to do; but as he had to 
go to London immediately, he thought it best to conceal it, at least for 
tlie present, from his aunt and her reverend friend, and on his arrival in 
town to consult Tom Delolme. 

He accordingly communicated only the contents of the letter then; 
and no sooner had his aunt and the reverend gentleman become perfectly 
conscious of his intention to leave them that morning, than the cottage 
became a theatre of excitement. Cook, Judkins, and Mary w^re in- 
stantly summoned. Judkins was directed to get the phaeton ready; 
cook received instructions to make up a large fire for the purpose of 
airing the shirts ; and while Mary went with hex mistress to ransack the 
drawers, the reverend gentleman, with an infinite profundity of ex- 
pression, was cutting sandwiches, in a peculiarly scientific style. 

By virtue of this admirable division of laboiu*, the shirts, within the 
hour, were aired and packed up — ^the sandwiches were enveloped in 
sheets of Bath paper — ^and the phaeton appeared at the gate. There 
had been, however, no time to impress upon Sylvester the necessity for 
his sending them every information having reference to the trial, at 
which they both of course intended to be present. Aunt Eleanor, 
therefore, hastily slipped on her things, and entered the phaeton with 
her reverend friend, with the view not only of seeing Sylvester to the 
coach, but of enforcing this necessity by the way. 

As they passed through the village, Obadiah and Pokey were, as usual, 
with Legge, at the Crumpet and Crown, and the very moment Obadiah 
saw them, he exclaimed — 

" There, there you are, my Britons ! That's the dodge — ^that's it. 
m bet you what you like of it : up to something, safe. Don't you see 
the portmanter? Going to the coach, perhaps, to get rid of that boney 
fide young fibber.'' 

" What do you mean by a young fibber?** demanded Legge.^ 

X 
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" What do I mean? What ! Didn't he have the howdacious impu- 
dence, while we were fructifying yesterday in the £ur, to tell me plump 
to my very teeth, that he wasn't here at idl the other night!" 

"Did he though!" said Pokey. 

" Did he? Did he not? I'll back him against life to lie. There's 
nothing like him in all flesh. He beats Peter the Great hollow, and he 
could lie a little." 

" Some one was with him perhaps," observed Legge. 

" Not a bit of it! Not so much as half a one. There we were akme, 
quietly fructifymg about equal rights, when, says he, all at once, says he, 
' Isn't your name Drant?' Says I, ' Drant is my name,' says I ; ' Obadiah 
Drant.' ' You sent me a song,' says he, * didn't you, this morning?* * I 
did,' says I, 'according to promise.' 'According to promise,' says he; 

* what promise?' * WTiat promise!' says I; 'what, don't you recollect 
that I promised to send it?' ' You promised me nothing of the sort,' 
says he. ' What!' says I ; ' what, not the copy of the song you heard me 
sing?' * I never heard you sing a song,' says he. * What,' says I, *not 
the other night at the Crumpet?' * The Crumpet,' says he ; * I was never 
at the Crumpet but once in my life, and that was in die morning.' ' The 
morning,' says I ; ' I don't speak about morning, I speak about night.* 
' I never was there of a night in my life,' says he, Fm blessed if he 
didn't, plump. Well; this kind of doubled me up: so, looking at him 
fierce, says I, * What !— do you mean that?* * Mean it,' says he ; * of course 
I do. You told Mr. Rouse,' says he, ' that I was there, drinking brandy- 
and'Water.' * Well, Tm sorry for that,' says I; * but you know that you 
was there.' * I know that I was not,* says he ; * and however you came 
to think of such a falsehood, I can't imagine.' ' A falsehood,' says I. 

* Yes, a falsehood,' says he. * But you don't,' says I, * mean to tell me 
that you wasn't that night at the Crumpet at all?* ' I mean to tell you 
that you know I was not there,' says he ; no better and no worse. Well, 
this staggered me a little above a bit. ' But,' says I, ' do you really- 
mean to mean what you say?' 'Of course,' says he, indignantly; *I 
was not there, and you know it.' Upon which I was so boney fidely dis- 
gusted that I leil him to his own ihictifying reflections. Now, what do 
you think of that— eh? What do you think of it?" 

" Why it certainly is strange," returned Legge, " that he should deny 
it to you, there being no one else present." 

" Strange! It's stunning!" 

" Well, but didn't he laugh at the time?" inquired Pokey. 

"Laugh! He looked, for all the world, as if there wasn*t a laugh in 
him. I never, in all my bom days, mtnessed anything like it. FU 
back him against nature. I never saw a fellow tell a lie with so much 
liberty. He's the swell to swear a man out of his christian name. 
There's no hesitation about him: there's no such thing as faltering 
— ^no such thing as a blush about him while he's at it. He'll lie 
like a lunatic, that fellow \vilL And there we see the force of ex- 
ample. He got it all from Teddy Rouse. Ted taught him — safe. I 
never saw two fellows lie so much alike. But when you come to look 
at it, isn't it disgusting to see a man like Ted — a man of his cloth— « 
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man professing so much religion, teaching ]ads like that to lie? But 
then what can we expect from such a clerical lot of locnsts? What can 
we expect when we allow them to suck here a matter of five hundred 
millions a year from the vitals of the poverty-stricken people? I 
say it serves us right: and, moreover than that, we ought to be served 
out ten thousand times worse. It's amazing to me that the people don't 
see this. As true as I'm alive, it makes my head turn quite round, 
when I think of their boney fide blindness. Is it a mite likely, do you 
think, that I'd stand it if I was the people alone? Do yon think that 
rd let them get fat upon me? Suppose I was the people — ^that's the 
way to put it— suppose that I was ^e whole of the people, do you think 
that rd be swindled by a lot of pensioned paupers in this way? No! 
not a bit of it. Ill tell yon what I*d do. In the first place, I'd send for 
the king, and Fd say to lum, * Now then, I'll tell you what it is, old fellow : 
I'm not going to stand this sort of thing any longer, so I tell you. You 
must abdicate and cut it. I'm not going to allow you to rob me of fifty 
or sixty millions a-year in this sort of way. You've been amalgamating 
at a rare rate lately, and you ought to have saved money. If you have, 
why so much the better for ymi ; if you haven't, go and work for your living 
like an honest man. I want no king: what's the good of a king to meV 
What use are you — ^what do you do? I'm not going to support you in 
idleness any longer; so that's all about it.' I'd then send for the minis- 
ters, and I'd say to them, * Gentlemen, it's all very fine, I dare say, but 
you have no more money from me. You've been feathering your nests 
to a fructifying extent, I've no doubt; but your valuable services are 
no longer reqmred. I am the people ; I can govern myself: at all events 
I've had enough of you ! therefore pack up yom* traps and be off.' 
Then I'd send for the bishops, but I'd make mighty short work of them ; 
and the same with the parsons; I'd tiuii them all adrift. And as for 
the pensioners, 'What!' I'd say, * /support a lot of paupers in the lazy 
'lap of luxury? I wish you may get it. No! go to work, and earn an 
honest livelihood. If you can't do that, apply to the parish. I dare 
say, indeed, I'm going to let a lot of lazy locusts live on my vitals in 
this sort of way. Be off ! and never let me set eyes on you again.' That 
would be the only way to work it. What should I want >vith a king and 
a lot of lords, what should I want with bishops, parsons, and pensioners? 
I wouldn't have them. I'd form a republic within myself, and I myself 
would govern myself. That's what I should do, if I were the whole people ; 
and that's just the way the people ought to do now. They should set to work -, 
and act as one man, and send all the amalgamating oligarchies howling! 

"There's something in that," observed Pokey. 

" Yes, there is something in it," said Legge, who immediately left the 
room, smiling. 

"I believe you," pursued Obadiah, addressing Pokey alone: "and 
I'm glad that you agree with me. I find that I shall fructify your ideas 
a little yet. Look you here. The thing lies in a nutshell. Just place 
yourself now in the juxtaposition of the people. Yoii are the people. 
Veiy well . Now, do you want a king ? Do you want a lot of loi'ds, a my-^ 
riad of bishops, and about fifty millions of parsons? Do you want them?" 

X 2 
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"No, I can't say I do." 

"Do you want about a Jiundr^d thousand pensioned paupers picking 
your pocket of five-and-twenty million a year to live in luxury, and 
keep tlieir carriages, and drive slap over you, and think nothing of it, if 
you don't get out of the way? Do you want them f 
" Certainly not." 

" Very well, then. If you were the people, and you wouldn't want 
them, why should the people want them now?" 
** That's feasible: certainly, that^s feasible." 
" Feasible! Doesn't it stand to reason?" 
"I must say it does." 

" The thing, you see, only wants a little fructification in a simplified 
manner for every soul on earth to understand it. I'd undertake to make 
it clear to the meanest capacity; but then you see /can't travel about 
the country to open the eyes of the universal people, and the consequence 
is, they're on that important subject sand blind. Tlioy listen to parsons : 
what's the good of that? Is there a parson in all fiesh who'll tell them 
what I've told you now? Not a bit of it. They know better. They 
know that if they were to fructify the ideas of die people in that way, it 
would open their eyes, and their object is to keep their eyes closed to 
all the abuses, and all the swindles, and all the corrupt dead robberies 
of those who live upon the sweat of the poor man's brow. Oh ! it's 
shocking when you come to look at the ignorance of the people — ^boney 
fidely shocking! If Billy the Conqueror could rise from his grave and 
talk over the matter mth Peter the Great, they'd be right down asto- 
nished to find what the people — ^the ignorant people — will bexir." 

" There's a good deal of ignorance about, I dare say," observed Pokey. 
" No doubt there's a good deal of ignorance." 

"A good deal of ignorance. It's stunning! Why, look at the lot of 
locusts now preying upon our vitals! Only look at them, and sec what 
they cost! Will any man tell me that, if all those disgusting sums of 
money which they swallow up were in the pockets of the people, they 
wouldn't be better oiF? Don't it stand to reason, that if one man has 
five hundred thousand a year, and five thousand men, as good as he is, 
have nothing, the five thousand men would have a himdred a year each, 
if that money were equally divided?" 
" Yes : that's clear enough." 

" Clear enough ! I believe you. It is clear enough : and yet the j^^pfe 
can't see this. They can't see how they are plundered and oppressed, 
and rode rough-shod over, and trodden imder foot. Not a bit of it. 
Their ignorant ideas don't fructify in that way. Besides, do you think 
that if I were the people, I'd suffer myself to be ground to tlie earth by 
any such thing as a National Debt?" 

" Certainly," said Pokey, " that ought to be paid off." 
" Paid off ! Do you know what you're talking about? Paid off! 
Send I may live! Why, do you know that if you take ^ve hundred 
millions of miles of ground and cover it over with fifly-pound notes, 3^ou 
would not have enough, even then, to jMiy it off? I've seen it calculated: 
80 there can be no mistake about that. Pave Europe with sovereigiis 
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and you wouldn't have enough. Pay it off! Sponge it! That's the 
only way to pay it off." 

'* What, and let them as has scraped a littla money together suffer?'' 

" Don't your ideas fructify? Wouldn't it be better for them after- 
wards?" 

" I don't see that." 

" Not see it! As true as I'm alive, you're as blind as the rest. Don't 
you see that we should then have an equal division?" 

" Would the money I've got in the Savings' Bank be divided amongst 
them as hasn't got none?" 

" All, I tell yoii, would be er|ually divided." 

" Then I won't vote for that." 

'' What, not to have a share of the millions upon millions which the 
pauper aristocracy have got?" 

" It won't do," said Pokey; " I shouldn't be sure of that." 

" Not sure of it ! What's to prevent it?" 

" Many things might. I say many things mighL And ' a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.' " 

"Pokey, Pokey, I'm sorry to find you're a boney fide ignoramus still.'* 

" I don't care a button about what you say: I mean to look aftei- my 
money." 

" You mean to look after yoiur money! Wliy you've no more pa- 
triotism in you than the ghost. By the bye, I mean to look after that 
swell to-night. I've made up my mind to that. / know who he is." 

"What! do you?" 

" / know the gentleman." 

" What! isn't it a ghost, then, after all?" 

" A ghost! Not a bit of it. No, it's a man." 

" Indeed! Is it any one / know?" 

" Oh yes ! you know him very well." 

"Who is he?" 

" Why, I didn t intend to say until I'd caught him; but I don't mind 
telling you. It's Bob Potts." 

"Bob Potts! Lor, is it though? Bob Potts. Blow him, he's always 
up to something. But how do you know?" 

"Oh! I know all about it; but don't say a word. If it should come 
to his ears that I know him, he'll of course keep at home : therefore, 
don't say a syllable to any living soul." 

" Not a woi-d. Tnist to me. I'll not open my lips." 

" I'll cook the green goose of Mr. Bob Potts. I only want to catch 
him; and when I do, he won't play the game of 'ghost' again 
in a hiury. He's been carrying it on long enough; and if I don't 
place him in a juxtaposition to make him ashamed of himself all his 
life, I'll eat grass, like a cow; therefore, mum!" 

Pokey again promisid to be silent on the subject; and when Obadiah 
had explained to him the delicate minutia; of the scheme he had con- 
ceived, they pai'ted on the most affectionate terms to meet again, with 
the view of ensnaring Bob Potts. 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 

THS FBOOF. 

luHEDiATELT on his arrival in town, Sylvester cidled on his fiiend 
Tom Delolme, who received him as usual with great cordialitj, and 
was indeed happy to see him. The greeting, however, was brief: for 
Sylvester's anxiety to communicate the idea he had conceived, prompted 
him to open the subject at once. 

" Tom," said he, " you know, I believe, something about somnambu- 
lism?" 

" Sobdabbulisb?" replied Tom. " Yes: I kdow pretty well aU that 
is kdowd about the batter !" 

" Well, then, I wish to consult you on the subject; for I have a 
strong suspicion that Fm a somnambulist." 

" Dodsedse!" returned Tom. " You a sobdabbulist." 

" I really suspect that I am!" 

"Well! what idduced that suspiciod?" 

" Why, Tom, let me go where I may, mystery follows me. Some- 
thing of an extraordinary and tmaccountable character is sure to occur, 
and that at night. If I go down to Cotherstone Grange a * ghost* is 
certain to appear in the village: which 'ghost* never appears there 
when I am away. I slept here, you will remember, just before I left 
town. Your servant declared that he saw * a ghost* then." 

"I recollect. That * ghost' broke by pier-glass. I see. But have 
you doe other groudds for suspiciod?" 

" There have been innumerable occurrences for which I have been 
utterly unable to account; but that which makes me more immediately 
anxious to ascertain whether I am in reality a somnambulist or not, is the 
approaching trial. Sir Charies, you know, declares that he saw me lliere, 
while his butler is fully prepared to swear it. Now, I am imconscious 
of having been there — ^perfectly tmconscious ; and if I was there, to 
what but somnambulism can it be ascribed?" 

" I see : I see it all— clearly. You have dever beed disoovered id a 
state of sobdabbulisb?" 

"Never." 

" Did you ever od awakidg fide yourself id ady stradge place, or id 
ady place id which you'd doe idea of beidg?" 

" Never: I have always, on awaking, foimd myself in bed." 

" Have you directed ady persod to watch you at all?" 

" No one has had ever the slightest idea of my having entertained 
this suspicion. You are the only man to whom I have breathed a 
syllable on the subject. I have been for some time endeavouring to 
prove the fact myself. I've tied strings to my ancle, locked my room- 
door, and hid the key." 
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'< Ah ! that's of doe use. Toa'd be certaid while asleep to fi4a ^dd 
hide the key agaid : that is, assabidg that yoa art a sobdabboliat. W e 
bast see about this. If it be as you suspect, the proof will be highly 
ibportadt. We'U talk the batter over agaid l^-add-bye. Add dow go 
up stairs, add have a wash. While you're gode, I'll aacertaid what wm 
hare id ihe house to eat." 

Sylvester went up accordingly; wid, on his return, found the tabis 
spread with cold chickens, beef, nam, and tongue, to the whole of whidi 
he did ample justice, and then had some coffee with Tom. 

The library was then resorted to, and all the books they could fiakd 
ha«wg ieference to somnambulism were consuhed. This oacupied th« 
whole of the ev^ung; and it was at length decided that Bylvesttf should 
sleep that night in Tom's room, while Tom sat up in the room adjoining. 

The preJiminaries having been thus arranged, Sylvester about twelva 
retired; and Tom took his seat at a table spread with books, cigars, and 
brandy-and-water. 

In <Mder that he might at once hear the slightest noise, Tom left the 
door of his room open ; and, impressed with the importance of the prod 
desired, continued to listen with so much attrition, that Sylvester eould 
not have moved unheard. 

From twelve till two o'clock all was still; but the cloek had no sooner 
sUiick two, than Sylvester walked from one room to the other, and 
anxiously inquired j£ Tom had seen him. 

" Doe," replied Tom, *'Doe, I've deither seed dor heard you: all 
has beed stiill up to this tibel" 

'' Then hadn't you better go to bed?" 

'' Doe, I shall dot go to bed to digW That I have bade up by bide 
to. Go to sleep agaid; sobethidg bay occur yet." 

^ I should like to have one glass of brandy-and-water," said Syivest^^ 
taking a seat at the table. 

"WeU, have it, by boy." 

" And ood cigar r 

" Oh I you'd better dot sbdke." 

'< I think I should enjoy it." 

** Well," returned Tom, who had not the slightest notion of Sylvester 
being asleep at the time ; *^ if that's the case, you'd better go add put od 
your clothes. You'll sood get cold if you sit vrithout theb. 

Sylvester assented to this, and left the room ; and having dressed him- 
self partially, returned, filled his glass, lit a cigar, and began to smoke it. 

" It's a smgular thing that this cannot be proved," observed Sylvester, 
cahnly," isn't it?" 

" Why," replied Tom, " this is but the first attebpt. We cad't have 
pixwf always the bobedt we wish it. It bay be proved yet, add that 
sood. We bust dot be ibpatiedt. I've just beed readidg here ad ex- 
traordidary case, that of a bricklayer's labourer, whose fellow-workbed 
kdew hib to sleep r^ularly four or five hours a day while at work, 
although the work was of so perilous a character. It appears that whed 
they first discovered this they were eztrebely apprdiedsive; but as the 
dovelly of the tibddg wore away^ their i^^rehedsiods were subdued. His 
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ebploybedt, of course, codsisted id supplyidg the bricklayers with hods 
of bricks add bortar, which he codveyed up ladders to the tops of houses 
while asleep, just as well add as safely as he did whed a^vake. He 
would attedd to all orders, edter idto codversatiod, add receive add 
deliver messages while id this state. lie could, moreover, whed 
awake, recogdise voices which he happeded to have heard while 
asleep, if eved the persods who spoke were the host perfect stradgers. 
His fellow-workbed frequedtly tried hib, id order to set aside all 
idcredulity, add dever kdew hib id ady sidgle idstadce to fail. He 
could tell the hour as well as they could; add therefore kdew as well 
whed to leave off work: he would dridk with theb, pay his share 
whed he had buddy, and play at cards while id a state of sobdab- 
bulisb: iddeed, doe ordidary observer could tell by his acts that he was 
dot thed perfectly awake. The way id which this rebarkable case was 
bade public, was this: He was id the habit of wiishidg hibself add 
chadgidg his dress whed he left off work — this he'd do, whether he h^ 
peded to be awake or asleep— add wud evedidg, havidg chadged his 
clothes as usual, add tied his workidg dress id a haddkerchief, he was 
accosted od his way hobe by a wobad, whob, after sobe little codversa- 
tiod, he perbitted to carry his buddle, of which she doe sooder got pos- 
sessiod, thad she rad up Hattod Garded, wcdt dowd Saffirod Hill, got idto 
a house, add escaped. Well, the codsequedt excitebedt awoke hib ; add, 
as he clearly recollected all that had occurred, he related the whole of 
the circubstadces to ad officer, who fadcied, frob the descriptiod, that he 
kdew the wobad well. She was therefore apprehedded, add although 
placed with a dubber of other wobed, the bad id ad idstadt recogdised 
her persod add voice; add, od searchidg her lodgidgs, the clothes were 
fouddl Dow this is a host extraordidary case. You see this bad could 
recollect perfectly whed awake all that occurred while he slept. Gede- 
rally sobdabbulists do dot whed awake recollect what occurs duridg 
sleep; but, od the oodtraiy, that which they either hear or see while 
awake, bakes ad ibpressiod upod which duridg sleep they will act." 

^* That, if I am a somnambulist, is precisely the case with me," ob- 
served Sylvester, who, while smoking his cigar calmly, had listened 
with great attention. '' I can recollect nothing when awake, which 
occurs during sleep. If I could, the mystery would soon be solved. I 
should like to have one game of chess," he added, " I have not had a 
game for a very long time. Will you have a game with me?" 

" Do, dot dow," replied Tom ; " 1 wadt you to go to bed agaid. It's 
of doe use by sittidg up, if you sit up with be: that's quite clear." 

" Well, then, do you go to bed. I don't like the idea of your sitting 
up alone." 

"I shall dot go to bed dow: that's settled. Cobe, old boy, cobe; 
fidish your glass add be off." 

" WeU," said Sylvester; " I will do so. What's o'clock?*' 

" Dearly half-past two." 

" Half-past two. Then five hours more will settle it" 

" I wish it bay, with all by heart." 

" J'U drink that as a toast," said Sylvester; " I wish it may, with all 
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m J heartr And^ harmg finished his glass, he left the room, and calmly 
went to bed again. 

From this time, Tom heard nothing of him till eight o'clock, when he 
awoke, and cried, '^ Are joa there still, Tom?" 

** Yes," replied Tom, going into his room. ^* What sort of a dight 
have jou had?" 

^' I slept excellently well. Yon heard nothing of me?" 

'' Dothidg. You appeared to sleep souddly edoogh." 

" I'm sorry for it. It's very strange. In one sense I'm sorry for it." 

" Well," said Tom; " do you bead to get up, or lie a httle lodger?" 

'' Oh, I'll get up now. Eight hours' sound sleep is enough for any man." 

" Well, do so, thed; but you haved't had quite eight hours." 

" It's eight o'clock now, and I went to bed at twelve." 

" Yes, but you were with be dearly half ad hour." 

"With you! when?" 

" Why, frob two till half-past. You, of course, recollect?" 

" What, this morning, do you mean?" 

"Thisbordidg." 

" Impossible." 

" Dod't you xebebber it?" 

*' No! I'm unconscious of having even turned since 1 came to bed at 
twelve o'clock last night." 

" Iddeed. You dod't recollect cobidg idto the other roob, add havidg 
a cigar, a glass of braddy-add-water, add wishidg to have a gabe of chess?" 

'* Are you serious?" 

" Perfectly." 

" Then I recollect nothing whatever about it." 

" Stop a bidite. Sobethidg bay be bade of this, dow. I related ad 
extraordidary case of sobdabbulisb-— a case which I'd just beed readidg; 
that of a bricklayer's labourer— do you recollect that?" 

^* No. I recollect nothing that may have occurred since I came to 
bed last night at twelve." 

"Thed, by boy, it is perfectly clear that your suspiciod is well 
foudded: that you are a sobdabbulist iddeed. You wedt idto that roob 
about two o'clock, add idquired if Td seed or heard adythidg of you, add 
whed I told you that I had dot, you sat dowd add wished to have sobe 
braddy-add-water, add a cigar. I advised you to put od your clothes^ 
add you did so, add sboked a cigar, add dradk braddy-add-water, add 
listeded to the case of sobdabbulisb to which I've just alluded, add thed 
wished to have a gabe of chess, but, as I refused to play, add urged 
you to go to bed agaid, you did so, after havidg fidished your glass, add 
I heard doe bore of you." 

" But is it possible for me to have done all this, while you were un- 
conscious of my being asleep?" 

" You appeared to be awake— perfectly awake. The idea of your 
bcidg asleep at the tibe dever occurred to be. Stop a bidite." 

" Might you not have dreamt all this?" 

" I dod't thidk that I closed by eyes, ered for a bobedt." 

<< But is it not possible?" 
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<< Why, it is posiibld. Add it certainly does appear to be albost ib- 
possible that, while jou were doidg all this, I should dot hare diseevered 
that you were asleep." 

*' Might not the purpose for which you sat up, haye iBdneed you to 
dream on the subjeet?^ 

" If I sl^tj it bight; but I dod't believe I wedt to sleep at all. Add 
yet I cacTt, od the other faadd, thidk that you ixmld thus have deceived 
be. However, we'll talk the batt^ ova agaad by-add-bye. Get up, 
add let's have a good bi^eak&st. FU go add have a wash; youll dot be 
lodg?" 

<< I'll be down in ten minutes." 

Tom then left the ro(«i, and Sylvester rose and dressed himself, 
thoughtiiilly, and went do¥m to break&st, but although they went over 
the matter again, conviotioB was not the result. 

Sylvester, notwithstanding, felt justified in naming the subject to his 
solicitor, who was pka&ed with the idea oi h&Bg able to {Jead somnam- 
bulism, but then he wanted absolute {oodT. Tom's evidence, under 
the circumstances, he feared, would be insufficient: still he resolved 
to see him on the subject, and accordingly called in the course of die 
day. 

" Mr. Delolme," said he, '' Mr. Sound has just Bsfermed me of that 
affair which occurred last night, or, rather, this morning, while you 
weire sitting up. He imagines, as you an aware,thathei6as(muiaabu- 
list, and if we can absolutely jm*ou« him to be one, we can put in an ex- 
cellent plea to this action, wMch can now be defended only by a plain 
blunt negative. Now, can you conscientiously declare that he ts a scmi- 
nambulist?" 

'< Doe," replied Tom; << I have by doubla stilL If he be dot a sob- 
dabbulist, it is, iddeed, atnidge: if he be, add oabe idto the roob id 
which I was sittidg, dradk, sboked, add codveraad-^-^as I ibagided he 
did-*»without idspiridg be with a sidgle diought of his beidg asleep, it 
is equally stradge; but whether, id ideality, he is a sobdabbuliat or dot, 
I ceuTty at presedt, uddertake to say. I will, however, discover the fact, 
if, iddeed, the diseovery be possible; add I have, with that view, laid 
by plads for to dight, of which plads I bead to keep hib id igdoradoe. 
If, as I suspect, he be wud who, id his sleep, reeoUeots ail that passes 
while he is awake, he is certaid to firustrato every schebe that bay 
happed to be codceived wkh his kdowledge. He shall, thoetoe, kdow 
dothidg whatever about it. FU retbe to by owd roob, as usual, to dight, 
add I hope that, id the bordidg, I shali haive the proof veqairad." 

<< I hope so too, for, at present, all we cam do is to put in a flat 
denial, and I fear that, as Sir Charles is no ordinair man, and as we 
can find nothing whatever i^ainst the charaeter of his butler— whose 
career we have traced from his infancy, upwards-^* mere denial of the 
facts sworn to will have no efiect. If we eonld but get this proof of 
Sound^s somnambulism, we shoidd be able, widi confidence, to go into 
court; but the proof must be abadnte to do say good: suspickm alone 
will be of no use at all." 
" I perceive," observed Tom^ " the ibportadoe cf Ae piwf, add if it 
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be poMibk, m have it. You'll dot see SjlTester agmi to-daj^ I sup- 
pose?" 

'' I don't expect to see him again. Ee ifl gooie, I believe, to call upon 
Seholefitild." 

'' Well, if 70a sbould eee hib, dod*t explaid to hib adytludg which 
has passed betweed us.** 

^ Oertainlj not I see your object too clearly. Will you call upon 
me in the morning, or shall I call upon you?" 
" Oh, 111 call ixpod you about ted/' 

The solicitor promised to be at home at that hour, and, being satis- 
fied that everything possible would be done, took his leave. 

In the eveniag, Tom attached strings to the window and door of the 
room in which Sylvester was to sleep, and, having lefl lengths c<Hiveni- 
ently available, sat down with Sylvester to have a game of chess. The 
game lasted till eleven, and they then had a glass of grog each, and a 
cigar, and, as Sylvester did not imagine for one moment that Tom 
meant to sit up again thai night, they retired to their respective rooms 
about twelve. 

Tom then got hold of the stnng»-«-<»ie through the window, and tlie 
other through the door, and, as he held them in his hand, it was per- 
fectly impossible for Sylvester to open either the door or the window of 
kU room without Tom^s knowledge. And there he sat, with the strings 
in his hand, a cigar in his moudi, and a glass of grog before him: and 
there he continued to sit until two, when the string attached to the door 
was dravnni out of his hand slowly. 

Tom was up in an instant, but paused ; and then proceeded with the 
utmost caution. He distinctly heard footsteps ascending the stairs; 
and he followed the sound noiselessly. That they were the footst^ of 
Sylvester he had not the slightest doubt: he felt sure of it, and panted 
with impatience ; but as the value of discretion in such cases was not 
imknown to him, he followed them cautiously still. A door opened^i— 
slowly; the door of the attic— and closed again as Tom ascended; and 
when he had reached it, he stood and listened ; but heard no soimd 
within. For what imagined purpose was Sylvester there? That room 
was perfectly empty. It surely teas Sylvester. Tom began to doubt it. 
He opened the door, and found the room empty still. He looked round 
and marvelled. '^ Who'i there?'' he demanded. No answer was re- 
turned. He could hear no sound. He ceased to breathe, and might 
have heard the breathing of another; but there was no one breathing 
there. The window was op^i; but that was usual: still, being open, 
to the window he went, and, on looking out, to his horror beheld Syl- 
vester paciEig the parapet! 

His blood in an instant chilled. He was breathless with terror. 
With uplifted hands he looked at him, a|^paUedt He expected that 
every moment would be his last. And yet whta could he do? What 
could be done? 

Sylvester slowly approached, and--passed him : and Tom would have 
clutched him as he passed, but he then felt utterly powerless. 
Again he came, and, as he approached, Tom nerved himself to grasp 
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him, and, just as he was about to pass, he seized his arm, when Syl- 
vester, with a convulsive start, slipped instantly over the parapet. 

Tom, however, still held him— &nnly; and cried aloud, " Sylvester! 
— Sylvester! — Grod! give me strength! — ^"tis I! — Sylvester! — ^1! Now! 
— ^make one effort! — ^fpr God's sake be firm! Seize the coping — ^the 
coping!" 

Sylvester did so, but the stone gave way, and fell with a crash be- 
neath him. 

"Again! — again!" cried Tom; "again! — ^now then!— fear not! — 
don't be alarmed! — praise youi'self up! — ^there! — ^now then! — now then! 
— there! — there! — Well done — ^well done — ^well done — ^wcU done!" 

The moment he had succeeded in dragging Sylvester into the room, 
he exclaimed, " My boy! Thank Grodl" and fainted. 

For some time Sylvester stood over him aghast. The shock ap- 
peared to have deprived him of all his faculties. He had some slight 
notion — some glimmering of an idea— of his having been in peril, but 
that idea was so fitful and confused, that notliing ever existed between it 
and vacancy. 

All that he understood was that Tom was at his feet: every thought 
of assistance being necessary was absent. There he stood, and there 
he continued to stand, until James, who had heard his master ^l,came 
trembling up with a light. Nor did he move even then. Neither tiic 
presence of James, nor the light, made the slightest impression upon 
him. 

" Sir!" exclaimed James, who was half dead with fear; ^' Sir! Mr. 
Soimd! sir! what is the matter?'' 

Sylvester still stood motionless; and James approached his master 
and knelt by his side, and, as he conceived that he had ceased to exist, 
he seized Sylvester's hand and cried, " Tell me — ^tell me — ^is my master 
dead?" 

Sylvester started, and looked wildly round, and consciousness slightly 
returned; when he knelt by the side of his faithful friend, and took his 
hand and pressed it. 

"Is he dead, sir?" reiteitited James. "Is he, sir? Tell me— tell 
me?" 

" God forbid!" replied Sylvester, faintly. " No, he is not dead." 

James in an instant rushed from the room, and soon rc-appeared with 
some water, and anxiously bathed his master's temples, while Sylvester 
knelt by his side. 

" Some vinegar," said Sylvester; "or salts, if you have them." 

James again flew from the room, and having found some vinegar 
hastily returned, and very soon had the satisfaction of seeing his master 
begin to revive. 

" Sylvester," exclaimed Tom, on opening his eyes, " you are safe. I 
was wrong — ^very wrong; but you ai-e safe." 

Sylvester did not exactly understand this. He could not conceive 
how Tom could have been wrong. He did not, however, seek an expla-* 
nation then ; but did all in his power to restore him. 

Consciousness having returned, Tom soon felt able to walk down 
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Stairs, which he did with the assistance of James, who conducted him 
into his chamber. 

'' Oh!'' he exclaimed, as he sank into a chair, '' Sylvester, what an 
escape you have hadr 

" I am anxious,'' said Sylvester, " of course, to know how, but wait 
till jou are more composed." 

" Jib," said Tom, " give me sobe braddy." 

James looked at the bottle which stood by his side, and inquired if 
that contained brandy. 

" Yes," replied Tom, "that's braddy. Jib." 

James thought this strange— remarkably strange. He had never 
seen brandy in that room before. There were, moreover, sundry pieces 
of cigars lying about. He couldn't imderstand it at all ! In fine, the 
whole of the circumstances of which he had become cognisant, since the 
noise above interfered with liis repose, appeared to him to be a parcel 
of complicated mysteries. He did, notwithstanding, poiur out a glass of 
brandy, and having handed it to his master, poured out another, and 
having handed that to Sylvester, put the bottle down. 

^' Pour out a glass for yourself," said Tom. And James did so, and 
drank it, and relished it much. " Add dow," added Tom, " go idto Mr. 
Soudd's roob, add bridg dowd his clothes." 

Certainly, James thought it extremely correct that Sylvester should 
have his clothes, seeing that he had then nothing on but his shirt, while the 
night was not a hot one, nor anything like it. He therefore went up for 
the clothes in question, and having succeeded in bringing them down, 
Sylvester slipped them on. 

'< Dow," said Tom, " take adother glass, Jib, add thed be off to bed." 

James liked the former part of this order much ; but he didn't at all 
like the latter. He felt himself entitled to something bearing the sem- 
blance of an explanation! conscious of being — as far as all diese most 
extraordinary circumstances were concerned — ^in the dark. He there- 
fore stood and sipped, and sipped— in a manner, for him, unusual — 
until he found that no sort of an explanation would be vouchsafed, when 
— ^feeling that that kind of treatment was not exactly handsome-*he 
indignantly finished his glass and withdrew. 

" Syl, by dear boy," said Tom, " give be your hadd! You're alive, 
by boy; but your life was dot worth a bobedt's purchase. I was a 
fooly I kdow— « eodsubbate fool— but I acted od the ibpulse of the 
bobedt." 

*'But how," inquired Sylvester; "how were you a fool? You said 
just now that you were wrong— very wrong ! How were you wrong? 
In what respect?" 

" ru exphiid. But first let us have just a little bore braddy. If ady 
bad had told be that I should ever have acted id a case like this with 
such bodstrous iddiscretiod, I should have felt disposed to kick hib. I 
ottght to have kdowd better. The host igdoradt bad alive would scarcely 
have beed guilty of so badifest ad act of folly." 

" Well, but in what did this folly consist?" 

"IliteUyou. Ton see Iheee stridgs." 



"Ted?** 

" Wud of theb cobbudicates with the sash of your bed*roob widdow, 
add the other with the haddle of the door. Resohredod asoertaididg, if 
possible, whether you were a sobdabbulist or dot, I, idstead of goidg to 
bed, kept these stridgs id by hadd, oat of which wad iji theb, about two* 
o^cIock , was slowly drawd. I kdew id ad idstadt tbed thai ycm had opeded 
YOur door, add as I heard yoa goidg ap stairs, I followed. Toa wedt 
idto the attic. I followed yon ^ere, add od lookidg roodd I oonkl see 
dothidg of you. But I wedt to the widdow, add there I aaw yoo 
walkidg upod the very veige of the parapet!" 

<< Good God!" exdaimed Bylrester; '< is it possibler 

'' There yoa were, add if Fd dot beed a ibol, all would ba^ebeed well 
doubtless: you would have oobe id agaid, Fve do doubt, id perfect 
safety. But to be, your positiod appeared to be so perilons, that aotidg, 
as I said before, od ihe ibpulse of the bobedt, I seised yovtr arb, add Td 
doe sooder dode so thad you fell over the parapet, add there I held you. 
How I got you up agaid / cad*t explaid. It is sufficiedt for be that 1 
did get you up, add that here you are dow alive before be." 

** My escape, then, must have been miraculous?'' 

*' It was. I wouldd't see you id the sabe positiod agaid if ady bad 
were to lay be dowd a billiod of buddy. I shudder whed I thidk of it. 
Let us for a little while talk about sobethidg else. Wad ihidg, however, 
is certaid: you are a sobdabbulist, 8yl,add a very idveterate sobdabba- 
list too. I see dow, who it was that got be idto all those scnq>e8 five or 
six years ago. You're ad old hadd at it. There was panq>et business 
goidg od thed! Dod't you rebebber?" 

<' I do,'* replied Sylvester, *<and iniramereble other things which hare 
appeared to me to be mysteries, are now solved." 

" Dod't you recollect by study? Dod't you rebebber what a gabe 
you used to have id it dight after dight? I see it all dow, add I shall 
tell the goverdor of it id triubph, for I feel oodvidced that, to tiiis day, 
he believes that the whole of by eatdest declaratiods of iddocedoe were 
false. You it was that caused Ae destractiod of that wobad I used to 
prize so highly: it was also you that sbashed by glass just before you 
left towd. This explaids all! JiVs character is viddicated, add yoa are 
codvicted. I shall bridg ad actiod agaidst you, old fellow, fer dabages.'' 

<' Do so," said Sylvester, smiling, *' and Fil plead * somnambaUsm' to 
it. However," he added, c^ously, " the proof is now clear. That Sir 
Charles and his servant saw me I can now have no doubt. What effect 
the proof mil have in the forthcoming trial of coarse remains to be 
seen." 

" The effect will be to give you a verdict," said Tom. " There cad 
be doe doubt about that.'* 

'' I don't know. I fear that they will require it to be proved that I 
was in a state of somnambulism then. But, independently of this affiiir, 
isn't the fact of my being a somnambulist awful to contemplate? I can 
never be safe!" 

" Dod't let's have ady bore hinrible reflectiods. We have had siiffi- 
ciedt horror for wud dight, at least Dl take care of yoo, by boy, for 



the tilM Mdg. Ton tbaU be tale. Ton shaU ileep with be. FU fix 
you. Tou shall dot, however, kdow exactly how." 

" I had better be chained to the bed every night." 

'* m get a }Mdr of haddcufk id the bordidg, add while you are here, 
put wud od your wrist add the other od by owd. rU dot allow you to 
go prowlidg about at dight id this stupid state of bide. Bat we^ll say 
doe bore about it dow. Let's go to bed. You lie od that side, add 
I'll lie od this. If you get away frob be^ let be kdow, add Fll believe it." 

They then went to bed: and when Tom was quite sure that Sylvester 
waa asleep, he tied the tails of their shirts together ^ and quietly went to 
sUep himself. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 



THS LASn BEQVSST. 



Th£RE are men whom nothing can apparently astonish— -who take 
everything so coolly— hear everything so calmly — sec everything won- 
derfdl with such seeming apatny — that the most perfect insensibility 
appears to form one of their chief characteristics. Ou th(^ heads of tliese 
men no phrenologist can find either the organ of marvellousuoss or that 
of veneration — activity being essential to the development of both. No- 
thing appears to be new to them; nothing seems to stnke them as being 
extraordinary ; nothing on earth can induce them to manifest wonder. 
It is true that this stoicism may be very admirable — doubtless, were it 
not merely apparent it would be an invaluable blessing ! — ^but the ques- 
tion is, do not these " stoics" feel and refiect more deeply than those men 
whoae feelings and thoughts are on the surface ready for immediate 
expression? 

This, however, is a question which need not be learnedly answered 
here. We can get on with this histoiy very well without it. The object 
is simply to show that Mr. Wilks— Sylvester's solicitor — was one of 
these men, and that when Tom — ^who kept his appointment punctually 
at ten — ^had explained to him the substance of all that had occurred, he 
didn't appear to be in the slightest degree astonished. He viewed it all 
as a matter of business. He thought it would strengthen the defence. 
The perilous position, the miraculous escape, and the feelings of horror 
which Tom had inspired were all set aside. He wanted Tom's evidence : 
that was the point. He looked at the facts : they were the things. And 
would Tom swear to them? — that was the question. 

^' Of course," said he, " you have no objection to appear as a wit- 
ness?" 

" Dode wliatever," replied Tom. " I cad liave doe objectiod." 

" Well, then, we'll take the facts down." 
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*' Dod't you thidk that the evidedce of by bad Jib will be of aobe 
service?" 

''Can he prove anything?*' 

" Why Soudd, just before he left Loddod, broke by pier-glass, id a 
state of sobdabbulisb?" 

" Did your servant see him do it?" 

" He saw hib go idto the roob at dight, add I foudd it abashed id the 
bordidg." 

'' He saw him go into the room, you say?'* 

''Yes: with dothidg od but his shirt. He moreover saw id his hadd 
a pistol, of which he subsequedtly heard the report, add I foudd the ball 
id the wall this bordidg, just whei'e the pier-glass stood.*' 

" That'll do," said Wilks. " That'll do. There's nothing like a little 
collateral evidence. When can I see your servant?" 

" Oh, I'll sedd hib to you id the course of the bordidg." 

"Thank you. Very good. Now, then, I'll take down your evi- 
dence." 

The facts were then reduced to vrriting, and appeared to be alone a 
sufficient defence ; and when Tom had again promised to send James on 
his return, he left the office, fully convinced that Sylvester tnusi have a 
verdict. 

While Tom was thus engaged with the solicitor, Sylvester wrote to 
his aunt, requesting her to come to town immediatedly; and informing 
her of the fact of his being a somnambulist. 

This may appear to have been indiscreet, and indeed to a certain ex- 
tent it was so, for when the information reached Cotherstone Grange, 
Aunt Eleanor nearly fainted. 

Sylvester^s object was simply to prepare her for the reception of that 
intelligence which he had to communicate, and at which he conceived 
she might otherwise be shocked; but no sooner did the bare fact of his 
being a somnambulist reach her, than her anxious thoughts reverted 
to her brother, and she felt wretched. 

Her reverend friend was with hex when the letter arrived, and on 
perceiving her emotion, his anxiety was intense. 

" Dear Eleanor!" he exclaimed, " what is it? What — ^what can have 
occurred?"- 

Aunt Eleanor gave him the letter to read, and he read it — ^hastily, 
being apprehensive of meeting with something dreadful; but finding 
nothing to realise lus lively apprehensions, he read it again with more 
care. 

"A somnambulist:" said he, at length, thoughtfully; "a somnam- 
bulist. A somnambulist is a person who walks in his sleep: a sleep 
walker: one who walks while asleep, and imagines he's awake. I have 
read many strange accounts of these somnambulists. But what, my 
dear Eleanor, induced your distress?" 

" The fact of his being a somnambulist," she replied. " My poor 
brother was one. It was that which brought him to a premature grave/' 

" Well, that was very lamentable — very. But Sylvester is young! 
He is in fact quite a youth ! and I hold it to be extremely fortunate that the 
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tiling lixis been found out so soon! He must bo cured of this propf-nsitj. 
I have not the smallest doubt th.it a cure may be effected. I am not, 
it is true, conversant with that which is termed the physiology of som- 
nambulism; but, doubtless, when we look at the wonderful progress 
which the science of medicine has made within the last century, means 
of effecting a cure have been found." 

" But what perils^*— what dreadful dangers — are encountered by those 
who are thus afflicte<l!'* 

" True; ahd these it will now be our care to prevent. I submit that, 
instead of uselessly lamenting the fact, we ought to congratulate oiu*- 
selves on the discovery. Understand; my dear Eleanor, Ido not mean 
to say that the fact? itself is one which ought not to bi» lamented: my 
object is merely to convey to you my impression that we ought to be 
thankful that the discovery has been made before anything of a very 
si^rious character occurred. 

'* I understand ; and I am thankful— -oh ! most thankful." 
'* And now, if I do not mistake — I know it is presumptuous to form 
an opinion without having the necessary data — ^still, if I do not mistake, 
I can see distinctly the cause of his Ijeing accused of that offence of 
Avhich we both firmly believe him to be innocent. Sir Charles was 
quite right — I cannot conceive the possibility of a person in his station 
declaring that to be true which he knew to be false — he was doubtless 
quite right: he did see Sylvester leaving the house as described, and 
Sylvester, I will venture to say, was in a state of somnambulism then." 
" Very likely!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, suddenly. ." That's it! Yes! 
It must be so." 

*' I think it abundantly clear that it is so. I moreover think that there 
can be no doubt that the judge and jury will see it. Really, my impres- 
sion is, that just at this time nothing could have been more fortunate 
than this discovery. A man in a state of somnambulism cannot be said 
to be a responsible agent, and if he be not a responsible agent, he cannot 
with justice, be punished. I hei-e assume, my dear Eleanor, the case of 
a man who, while in a state of somnambulism, commits an offence 
which is ordinarily punishable by law — such an offence, for example, 
as a sacrilege. We could not, with justice, punish any individual for 
committing such an offence while in a state of somnambulism. Hence 
it is that I feel quite certain that, when the fact of Sylvester being seen 
to leave the residence of this gentleman is viewed in connexion with 
the circumstance of his being a somnambulist, the jury will, without 
hesitation, return a verdict in his favour. But have you never seen, my 
dear Eleanor, anything indicative of the existence of this extraordinary 
—what shall I call it--during his residence here?" 

" Why really — although 1 never noticed the slightest indication of 
anything of the kind — I am now disposed to view him as the author of 
all those little mysteries by which we have been so perplexed. About 
five years ago, you recollect we were terribly pestered." 

"I see!" exclaimed the reverend gentleman. " lie was down here at 
that time. I see it all now. It was he whom I then caught at my 
peaches! Jones is right— quite right — ^he's perfectly right. I must 
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Apologise to Jones at a fitting opportunity, for, albeit he declares to this 
day that it was Sylvester, I have persisted in repudiating the idea as 
being monstrous. And then the ghost — ^why, let me see — the ghost ! 
Why the ghost never appears here when Sylvester is absent. He is the 
ghost: he must be the ghost. The thing is all explained. When he is 
in town no ghost appears: it is always seen when he is here! Nothing 
can be clearer. Bless my life and soul, now I wonder this never oqcurred 
to me before. He is the ghost. There cannot be a doubt about it. And 
this reminds me that I have been unwittingly guilty of an act of injus- 
tice. You remember that that man, Obadiah Drant, declared the other 
day that Sylvester was drinking one night at the Crumpet and Crown? 
Sylvester denied it positively — solemnly, and I, in consequence, told 
Drant plainly, and in no measured terms, that it was false. I now, how- 
ever, firmly believe it to be true : I believe that Sylvester, while in a 
state of somnambulism, was there. I must apologise to that unhappy 
man: it is but just that I should do so. Why, my dear Eleanor, this is 
the key to aU. This affords a ready and a rational explanation of 
everything that has occurred!" 

" But is it not strange that we should never have discovered it?" 

"It is — ^very strange. That, however, which strikes me as being 
most strange, is the fact of his having deceived me that night when he 
entered the parlour. I really believed him to be a spirit: I did indeed. 
That, my dear Eleanor, is the strangest thing of all. But we must see 
him: we must see him without delay. When shall we go, my dear — 
when shall we go? Shall we start off at once?" 

" Why, I don't see how we can go to-day. I have nothing prepared!" 

"There is a coach, my dear, at twelve. Can you not, by the exer- 
cise of your ingenuity, manage to get ready by that time? I woidd not 
press the point, but I really feel so anxious to see him." 

"So do I! But — ^well, I will get ready: we will go to-day. The 
coach starts from the inn at twelve?" 

" Yes, and if we start from here at the same time, we shall meet it." 

"Then let it be so. You will have to go home: by the time you re- 
turn, 111 be r«ady." 

The reverend gentleman then left the cottage — prepared for the 
journey — ^returned at eleven — sat down to lunch — ate heartily — and at 
twelve o'clock they started. 

As they left the village the carriages of Mr. Howard and the ladj 
whose assumed name was Greville met at the door of the inn. It wifi 
doubtless be remembered that they, with Henriette, were introduced in 
the fifth chapter of this history. It will be also recollected that they 
had been in the habit of meeting at that place periodically; that Mr. 
Howard would never see Mrs. Greville ; and that Henriette — ^who was 
allowed to remain in the room one hour — ^had been kept in perfect ig- 
norance as to who she really was. 

Henriette had a thousand times entreated her father to explain this 
mystery : a thousand times had she begged of him to tell her why they 
met there, and why Mrs. Greville — whom he felt she loved dearly — 
should be always so deeply affected when they met. His answer inva- 
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riably was " She knew you in infancy — ^you remind her of her own dear 
child. I would not wound her feelings by neglecting to take yon there 
on these occasions for the world. I promised long ago that sh(» should 
see you twice a-year." 

Nor could Ilenriette obtain an explanation from Mrs. Oreville. 
** Why," she inquired, on one occasion, " why does not my dear father 
see you?" 

" He will not see me," replied Mrs. Greville. " I remind him of your 
mamma. * 

" You knew her, then?" 

"Oh, yes: weU." 

" You have been married?" 

« I have." 

*• You have had children?" 

** One— one dear— dear girl." 

" Your husband — is he dead?" 

" Alaft— to me." 

" Your daughter, too?" 

" To me — to me: yes, both are dead to me! But do not urge me: 
pray do not. You'll break my heart. I cannot l)ear it. Promise me 
— do promise me — that you'll never revert to this subject again." 

Henriette, seeing her distress, did promise, and from that hour the 
subject, in her presence, was never named. 

On this occasion, however, as the carriages met, Howard and Mrs. 
Greville caught each other's glance, and while his altered appearance so 
shocked her, that she was almost unable to alight, he sucldenly sank 
back in his carriage and wept. 

Having been with some difficulty assisted into the room which she 
usually occupied, she sank into a chair and sobbed aloud, and when 
Ilenriette — ^^vho had mar^'clled at her fatlier's sudden emotion — had 
joined her, she fell upon her neck, and kissed and blessed her more pas- 
sionately than ever. 

" My dear Mrs. Greville," said Ilenriette, ** what can be the meaning 
of this? I left my father weeping, and now — " 

" You left him weeping? Oh, did he weep when he saw me?" 

" I know not that he saw you, but he wept." 

" Thank heaven! I am not then despised." 

" Despised! Sui'ely you never imagined that you were?" 

" I have thought so, my dearest love — I have thought so! But he is 
not well! He cannot be well!" 

" He is as well as usual ! or was when we left home this morning." 

" Then what a change has been effected! Oh, my love, there was a 
time — ^but that time's past. Dear Henriette! — you know not how 1 love 
you!" 

" You love me. You love me, and yet you keep me in ignorance of 
that which I have been for years panting to know. Wliy are you now 
thus afflicted? Why did my dear father weep? If you love me, let me 
know all. I said if! — ^Forgive me. I feel, I know you love me fondly; 
but pray, pray keep me in ignorance no longer." 

t2 
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. " My dear, dear girl," said Mrs. Greville, who continued to weep bit- 
tterly, " indeed you must not urge nie. My lips on this subject are 
sealed. That seal must not by me be broken." 

A pause ensued: during which Mrs. Greville sat gazing at Ilenriette 
h rough her tears, which she would have concealed but could not. 

" Henriette," she said at length, liaving struggled with her feelings 
until she appeared to have almost subdued them. " ircnriottc, will you 
do me a favour?" 

"My dear Mi*s. Greville," replied Henriette, "why ask me? You 
know not what pleasiu'e it will give me to do anything for you, of which 
I am capable." 

" I believe your dear father is still in the carriage." 

" He is." 

" Will you go to him, my dear girl, and tell him that lam anxiou.s — 
most anxious — ^to see him for a few short moments?" 

" It will give me great happiness to do so." 

" Dear Henriette, tell him — ^pray tell him — that if he %vill but grant 
me this one request, I pledge my honour — aye, my honour — ^that it 
shall be my last.*' 

Henriette kissed her, and flew from the room, and when the door of 
the carriage had been opened, she said, " Dear father, mamma — ^I feel, I 
knoio that it is mamma — ^*' 

" Henriette!" said Howard sternly, as he alighted. 

He said no more, but handed her into the carriage, followed her, gave 
the word " Home !" and they were off. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE TRIAL. 



From the evening Aunt Eleanor and her fnend arrived in town till 
the day of the trial, nothing occurred to Sylvester worth recording. He 
invariably slept with Tom, who had procured a pair of manacles — with 
a thin chain attached — with which he every night secured him to him- 
self, and although he very frequently rose in his sleep, the chain instantly 
checked and awoke them both. 

" Dot a bit of it, old fellow," Tom used to exclaim. " You dod't do 
adythidg at all of the sort. You wadt to go prowlidg about as usual, do 
you? Cobe alodg id agaid : cobe— cobe alodg." 

When Aunt Eleanor heard of this arrangement, she felt perfectly 
satisfied of Sylvester^s safety ; and so did the reverend gentleman, whose 
whole time was occupied in the conception of ideas, calculated in his 
view to strengthen the defence. He was to be a witness — a most im- 
portant witness— and when Mr. Wilks, the solicitor, had taken down his 
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evidence) he called, with the view of impFOving it, two or thi-ee tiiu^ 
every day upon Mr. Wilks, until he found — and it really appeared to 
him to be the strangest thing in nature — that Mr. Wilks wiis never at 
home when he called! He was continually out. Nothing could be like 
it. Gro when he might, Mr. Wilks was from home. He would occa- 
sionally wait an hour or two in the outer office— either reading the paper 
or conversing vnih one of the clerks — ^for there was one very nice young 
man in that office; all the rest, in the reverend gentleman's judgment, 
behaved with too much levity, for they were always laughing; they 
laughed whenever he entered, and continued to laugli all the time he 
remained — ^but it mattered not how many hours he waited, Mr. Wilks 
never returned while he was there. 

This extraordinary fact engendered in his mind a sti*oug suspicion that 
Mr. Wilks neglected his business! and he began to lament Uiat some 
other solicitor had not been engaged in the case ; but as the doctor and 
Mr. Scholefield — ^who at once perceived the cause of Mr. Wilks's extra- 
ordinary absence on those occasions — set his mind at i*est on tliat point, 
he regiilarly conveyed his ideas twice a day to Mr. Wilks on a sheet of 
foolscap paper, which he invariably filled, and which Mr. Wilks inva- 
riably put under the table. 

The morning of the day at length arrived: the day on which the trial 
Avus appointed toUike place: and the reverend geutlcniau rose at four, 
and took a constitutional wjilk round Hyde Park. As lie ffit very fid- 
get ty he walked very fast, but Time seemed to fly much mure slowly 
than usual. He had to be at Tom's at eight o'clock, but before six he 
felt quite knocked up. Two hours remained. How Avas he to pass those 
two houi-s? A thought struck him! He would go down to Westminster 
Hall. He would look at the building, and ascertain whether he thought 
it hkely that justice would be administered that day. He accordingly 
Avended liis way towards the Hall, and as he met sundry females, whom 
he imagined impure, he walked in the middle of the road, conceiving that 
expostulation would be useless. 

On reaching Palace Yard, he stood, and looked, and contemplated 
deeply, and wildly conjectured, and then went over the whole of his evi- 
dence, wliich, of course, he thought perfectly conclusive. 
" Cab, your honoui!" said a man, who approached him. 
" No, my good man," replied the reverend gentleman: " I was merely 
• looking at Westminster Hall. There is a trial coming on to-day in 
which I am interested.'* 

" Indeed!" cried the cabman; " what trial is itV" 
" It is a crhn. con, trial, ^Julian versus Sound,' but my friend — who 
is the defendant in the action — ^is a somnambulist." 
" Beg pardon, sir; a how much?" 
^' A somnambulist! A person who walks in his sleep I" 
" Oil! one of them there svells — I see!" 

'^He is innocent of the crime of which he is accused: quite inLO** 
cent." 
" No doubt." 
^' But then the phuutiff in this case will not believe it«'* 
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" That's alvays the case, sir; they never vill." 

^' It is lamentable that it should be so!*' 

" Werry ! but they alvays knows better than anybody else/' 

" They always appear to believe they know better." 

" That's jist precisely my meaning." 

^' But then you knoAv it's obstinacy : nothing but obstinaoj !" 

^'Nothing; I've alvays found them svells the most ob«tropuIuseftt 
going." 

" If men would in all cases listen to reason—" 

" That's the pint. Reason's the ticket!" 

" But you see they will not. However, ^auua cuique masP " 

" Werry good." 

" Hollo! Bob! what's the row?" inquired one of the cabman's fiiends. 

" Wliy, Dick," said Bob, winking very significantly : " this here gen- 
tleman here is hinterested in a haction." 

"Does his mother know he's out?" inquired Dick, with very great 
indiscretion. 

" My mother," replied the reverend gentleman, " of whom you could 
have had no knowledge, has been dead twenty years!" 

Bob again winked at Dick, who withdrew. 

" He's a wulgar man, that, sir," observed Bob, " werry." 

" I must say that 1 don't think him very refined." 

" But then vot can you expect? He's had no eddication." 

" Then he's much to be pitied." 

" Werry true. There you've jist hit my sentiments. Weary true, 
indeed! A cold moraing, sir," added Bob. " Hevery think 's werry 
dull, I hope you'll allow me to drink your honour's health?" 

" Here's a shilling," said the reverend gnntlcman, " which, as you're 
a civil man, you may apply to that purpose." 

" Beg pardon, sir: I hope you von't think me too intruding, but as I 
knows you're a gentleman as feels for distress, I'd be werry much 
obleedged to you if you'd be so kind as to lend me jist another eighteen- 
pence. I ain't had a fare to-night, sir, reely. I shall be sure to see 
you agin, sir ; and then I'll pay your honour!" 

" Well, my good man, I don't know you at all; but if, as you say, 
you are distressed, here is one-and-sixpence more: take it home to your 
wife and family." 

" Thank you, sir: I'm werry much obleeged to you," said Bob, who 
winked at Dick in the distance, " werry." 

And having delivered himself to this effect, he at once rejoined his 
" wulgar" friend, who bui'st into a loud roar of laughter. 

The reverend gentleman didn't understand this : he conoeived it to be 
imputable to the man's vulgarity, and left Palace-yard, and wandered 
about until half-past seven, when, feeling exceedingly fatigued, he 
knocked at Tom's door and was admitted. 

At eight o'clock precisely, Aunt Eleanor, the doctor, Mr. Sdholefield, 
the reverend gentleman, Sylvester, and Tom, sat down to breakfast, but 
there was not one of them who had the slightest appetite. Their anxiety 
caused them all to feel nervous. They catddn'i eat. They drank tea 
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and cofiee, it is trae; but nothing substantial could any one of them 
touch. 

As nine o^clock was the time at which they were instructed to be 
at the court, they, at a quarter to nine, entered the carriages of the 
doctor and Mr. Soholefield, which were waiting at the door, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the Hall. 

This was the reverend gentleman's first appearance in a court of 
justice, and when he saw five or six rows of barristers as he entered, he 
really felt awed! He however said nothing; even their appearance 
seemed to have rendered him speechless; but when the Lord Chief 
Justice took his seat, he felt that it would be perfectly impossible for 
him to give any evidence at all. 

Well! that being then the first case on the list, ^^ Julian versus 
Sound" was called. Mr. Charles Phillpotts appeared with Mr. Clark 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Slashinger with Mr. OThail for the defendant. 

The legal preliminaries haviog been arranged, Mr. Clark opened the 
pleadings, from which he wished his lordship and the juiy to understand, 
that in this case Sir Charles Julian, Bart., was the plamtiff; that Syl- 
vester Sound was the defendant; that the declaration charged the de- 
fendant with having assaulted Matilda Maria, the wife of Uie plaintifi*, 
d^., &c.; and that the damages were laid at five thousand pounds. 

Mr. Phillpots then rose, and spoke as follows: ^' My lord and gentle- 
men of the jury. This is one of those cases which, to the honour of 
the mighty and moral empire in which we live— considering its import- 
ance, its population, and its wealth — are comparatively rare. I need 
not explain to you, gentlemen of the jury, that it is mth the most pro- 
found anxiety that I approach this subject, for that anxiety will be 
appreciated when I state that I have confided in my hands the deai*est 
interests of a fellow-creature, who has been wantonly— cruelly — ^vilely 
reduced from a state of supreme— of ecstatic happiness, to the deepest 
and most inconceivable misery. Oh, how I wish that I could place my 
unhappy — my heart-broken cUent before you, that his haggard brow, his 
sorrowing features, his wasted form, and his hollow eye, might manifest 
the horrible pangs he has endured! Oh, that I could bring him before 
you now, that you might see what havoc — ^what agonising havoc — his 
sufiferings have caused I You would then behold a picture of appalling 
misery, which no words at my command can even feebly portray. I 
hope most fervently that you may never know how poor — ^how weak 
are the utmost exertions of an advocate, when placed under such afflict- 
ing circumstances as these! I hope that you may never experience the 
heart-rending pangs, the agonising sufferings of a man placed — ^basely 
placed — ^in the position of my unhappy client. Gentlemen, the plaintiff 
is the scion of an honourable family — a family whose antiquity stands 
unsurpassed, and upon whose escutcheon ciJumny never dared to 
breathe. In the affectionate bosom of that family he passed the early 
portion of his life: but becoming enamoured of her whose honour the 
defendant has thus vilely tarnished, he married, and for years enjoyed 
the most supreme felicity on earth. She was amiable, beautiful, and 
highly accomplished. She possessed every virtue that could adorn her 
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sex. She was all his heart could wish. His soul adored her. In her his 
every earthly hope was centered. And thus years of bliss rolled on, till the 
defendant basely drew her into his accursed meshes, compassing the de- 
struction of an amiable woman— crushing the spirit of an honourable 
man — and blasting his happiness for ever. Gentlemen, up to this 
period the plaintiff had not the most distant idea of his wife's infidelity. 
He believed her to be faithful — he believed her to be virtuous — ^he be- 
lieved her to be pure — and I cherish a strong conviction that he was 
justified in believing her to be faithful, and virtuous, and pure; nor was 
it until he absolutely saw, to his astonishment and horror, tlie defendant 
leave the house at night, after having been seen in her chamber, that 
he entertained the slightest suspicion of his having been for ever disho- 
noured and disgraced. Grentlemen, I shall bring lieforc you evidence of 
the most incontix)vertible character to prove that the defendant was 
actually seen to come from Lady Julian's chamber, while the lady her- 
self was in bed. I shall moreover prove to you, beyond all doubt, that 
the butler in the service of the plaintiff absolutely let the defendant out 
of the house! And what is the defendant? He is a medical man. He 
is a member of the Royal College of Surgeons. Now, if there be one 
man more than another in whose honour and integiity we feel ourselves 
justified in confiding, that man is a medical adviser. At all times, in 
all seasons, and under all conceivable circumstances, a medical adviser 
has free and unfettered access to our homes, lielying upon his honour, 
we place our wives and daughters freely under his care, and, al- 
though the defendant was not the medical adviser of Lady Julian — 
although it cannot be said that he violated any confidence directly 
reposed in him by the plaintiff — if once the case of a medical 
man, guilty of so infamous a practice as that of which the de- 
fendant has been guilty, be suffered to pass without being strongly 
marked, farewell confidence, farewell security, farewell virtue, fare- 
well peace. Gentlemen, the fact of the defendant being a medical 
man greatly aggravates his infamy, for, up to this time, it has 
been scarcely conceivable that so base, so heartless a reptile could be 
found connected with that ancient and honourable profession. We have 
hitherto looked for friends there, not for vipers : we have looked for in- 
tegrity, not for abomination. 1 admit this unhappy lady's fall. I admit 
her utter woi*thlessness, but, not being skilled in that atrocious, that ex- 
ecitiblc species of necromancy, of which the defendant is so perfect a 
master, I cannot pretend to tell you by what witchcraft — ^by what heUcrafl 
— he succeeded in destroying the soul of such a woman, by prompting 
her thus to disgrace and dishonour so fond, so affectionate, so doting a 
husband. And now, having thus briefiy drawn the faint outline of this 
most abominable case, I have to direct your attention, gentlemen, to 
the only question open for your consideration — ^for the pleas of the de- 
fendant are not worth a rush — namely, what damages you ought to give 
the plaintiff. 

" Had it pleased heaven 
To try him with afiliction; had it rained 
AU kinds of seres and shames on his bare headi 
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Steeped him in poverty to the Tory lipi. 

Given to cnptivity him and his hopei* 

He would have fonnd in lome part of his loiil 

A drop of patience: 

Bat there, where he had gamer'd up hh heart. 

Where either he most live or bear no life. 

The fonntainy from the which his current runa 

Or else dries up: to be discarded thence!" — 

Turn your complexion there, gentlemen, and say what damages you 
ought to give him. Deeply do I lament that an injured husband has 
no other remedy : deeply do I regret that the l^;islature of this great 
nation has not made the outrage a criminal offence. He who steals your 
purse, steals trash: yet he forfeits his liberty — ^it may be, his life: but 
he who basely plunders vou of the dearest treasure of your heart of 
hearts, escapes, if rich, with comparative impunity. But the law is so, 
and yotu" award can be merely that of money. And how ai-e you to 
calculate the damages? There is but one rule — ' Do as you would be 
done by.' Many of you are basking in the light of wedded love- 
blessed with a home to which you turn as to a haven from the storms of 
life, surrounded by joys, and sipping bliss from the lips of her whom 
you dearly love. What would you take to have this vision dissipated? 
What would you take to lose her? What you would take in such a case, 
give ! — ^award that which you would feel yourselves justified in receiving. 
The damages are laid at five thousand pounds. Would you think 
that sum too much for you to receive? Do I insult you by the ques- 
tion? No; not I. It is the law that interrogates you. ^ Do as you 
would be done by.' If you think that that sum would be too much for 
you, give my client what you would think enough. Place yourselves 
individiially in his position, and say what you— feeling the earthquake 
of your happiness beneath you, and looking round for one last prop to 
cling to, and seeing the visions you had cherished, the bliss you had 
enjoyed, the hopes you had idolised, with every household deity dearest 
and most divine, shivered to atoms round the hearth where they were 
worshipped — say what you would consider a sufficient compensation. 
Gentlemen, I now leave the case of my unhappy client — deprived as he 
has been by the vile, insidious arts of the defendant, of the society of her 
who formed the lovely centre of his happy circle — ^with the most entire 
confidence, in your hands. Your verdict must be for the plaintiff, of 
course. The only point for you to consider is, that which has reference 
to compensation. What you think would compensate you in such a 
case, award hin\ * Do as you would be done by!* " 

This address, of course, produced an extraordinar}' sensation. The 
great majority of those who were in court thought that the verdict must 
be for the whole dve thousand : that Sir Chai'les deserved it, and that 
he, therefore, ought to have it. 

James Thompson, the butler, was then called and sworn. 

" Your name is James Thompson, I believe," said Mr. Phillpots. 

" It is," repUed the butler. 

^^ You hold the situation of butler in Sir Charles's establishment?" 

«Ido." 
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'< And have held it for Uie last seven years?*' 
"I have." 

" Do you remember the morning of the 5th of last month?** 

"I do." 

'^ State to the court what then occurred.** 

'* About three o'clock that morning, on going up stairs, I saw Mr. 
Sound coming slowly from the ante-room which leads to Lady Julian s 
chamber, and conceiving that he had called professionally, I returned, 
opened the door, and let him out.** 

" You know the defendant well?** 

" Quite weU.*' 

^^ You know the defendant quite well. Now, just pay attention to 
the question Tm about to ask. Is it poasihU for you to have been mis- 
taken?** 

^* No: that is quite impossible.'* 

'' Quite impossible. Did you let him in?" 

"No.** 

" Who let him in?" 

" I can*t say.'* 

'^ Did either of the other servants let him in?** 

<' They all declare that they did not" 

*^ Is there any window through which he might have entered?^ 

*' There is no window he could have got in at.** 

'^ Then the presumption is, that Lady Julian let him in herself?" 

'' I don't know ; but I think that if she had let him in, she would 
also have let him out.*' 

" I don't ask you what you think! You didn't let him in, nor did 
either of the other servants let him in. The presumption, therefore, is 
that she let him in herself. But you are quite sure that it was Mr. 
Sound, the defendant, whom you saw coming slowly from the ante- 
room, and whom you let out of the house?" 

** I am quite sure.** 

" That you swear to?*' 

<'Ido." 

" Solemnly?" 

" Most solemly." 

Mr. Siashinger then rose to cross^zamine this witness. 

'' You know Mr. Sound, the defendant in this action, quite well?" 

« I do.'* 

" You have known him for some years?** 

« I have." 

^< As the assistant of Mr. Scholefield, the medical adviser ef Lady 
Julian, he used to come fi^quently to the house?'* 

" Very frequently.*' 

<' Both with Mr. Scholefield, and alone?** 

" Very frequently alone." 

" Now, Mr. Thompson, I am going to put to you a most important 
question, and your well-known honesty and integrity prompts me to 
believe that you will answer it in a candid and straightforward manner. 
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Did you ever, at any time, see anything in the conduct of Lady Julian 
to induce you to believe that she was not strictly virtuous?^' 

" Never, sir! never!" replied Thompson, with emotion. "Nor do I 
believe that she is not virtuous now." 

"Youdonotl What not after the eloquent speech ofmy learned friend!" 

'' That has not shaken my belief: nor do I think that if Sii* Charles 
had been here, he would have allowed him to go on so. So much 
about the money!" 

" I repeat," said Mr. Phillpots, rising indignantly, " I tell you again 
that we don't ask you what you think. Answer the questions that are 
put to you, sir." 

•* I do to the best of my ability." 

" Then," resumed Mr. Slashinger, <* you still believe Lady Julian to 
be virtuous?" ', 

« I do." 

" Sir Charles was not at home, I beheve, when you saw Mr, Sound 
OQ that occasion?" 

" He was not." 

" You have no idea how he got in?" 

" I have not the slightest." 

" Were you in the house the whole of the morning in question?" 

" Except for a few moments, when I went to speak to the butler at 
the house adjoining." 

" Did you leave the door open— or partially open— when you went 
to speak to the butler?" 

" I did." 

" Might uot Mr. Sound have walked in while you were absent?" 

^' He certainly might have done so." 

*' He might have done so. And you believe, notwithstanding you 
saw Mr. Sound coming slowly Irom the ante-room, that Lady Julian is 
virtuous still." 

'' I do. I don't believe she knew that he was there." 

'' How did he look when you let him out? At all confused?" 

^' No: calm and serious." 

'^ Did he make any observation?" 

"None." 

" Then he walked sti-aight out, and took no notice?" 

"He did." 

"Very well." 

" And now," said Mr. Phillpots, who looked very fierce, " /am about 
to put a question, which, from * your well-known honesty and integrity,' 
to use the flowing language of my learned friend, I expect you, in a 
candid and straightforward manner, to answer^ When did you see the 
defendant's attorney last?'* 

" I never did see him to my knowledge." 

" But you have seen his clerk, haven't you?" 

** Not to my knowledge." 

'* Is it not indiscreet," said Mr. Clark, in a whisper, " to throw a doubt 
upon any portion of the evidence of our own witness?" 
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Mr. Phillpots winked at Mr. Clark, and then resumed. 

'' It was about three o'clock when you saw the defendant comuig from 
the ante-room leading to Lady Julianas chamber?" 

"About three.'' 

" And you couldn't by any possibility have mistaken any on<f else for 
the defendant?" 

" I could not. The thing is impossible." 

" Impossible. Very well. That will do." 

This was the case for the plaintiff; and, after a pause, Mr. Slashinger 
rose, and said — 

" My loixi and gentlemen of the jury. My learned friend, with his 
usual tact, having but one single fact to adduce, has brought forward a 
multitude of figures. Knowing Uie actual weakness of his case, he has 
endeavoured to strengthen it witli flights of fancy : feeling that the soli- 
taiy point for you to consider was of itself insufficient, his object has 
been to carry away your judgment by a flaming flood of forensic elo- 
quence. That object however has not been accomplished. If it had 
been, it would have been my duty to bring you back to the point from 
which you started. But as I feci that I have now to address intelligent 
men— men who will not suffer their judgment to be carried away so 
easily^my task is comparatively light. Gentlemen, what are the facts 
of the case? — ^nay, rather let me say what is the fact? — ^there being but 
one at present for your consideration. The fact, gentlemen, is, that the 
witness Thompson, swears that he saw the defendant at the time in 
question walking — slowly "walking — ^from the ante-room which leads to 
Lady Julian's chamber. Now, gentlemen, I am not about to impugn 
Thompson's evidence. He gave it in a very proper manner, and I take 
it for granted that he believes that which he stated to be true. He may 
be correct. The defendant may have been there : he m.ay have walked 
from the ante-room slowly: he may have been let out by Thompson : he 
may have been seen to pass the gate by Sir Charles. I don't know that 
he was not — ^nor does the defendant I — but if he were there, he was there 
while in a state of somnambulism! [This announcement created an 
extraordinary sensation. Even the reverend gentleman, whom the speech 
of Mr. Phillpots had perfectly bewildered, rubbed his hands, and smiled.] 
Gentlemen," continued the learned counsel, " unhappily my client is a 
confirmed somnambulist. I shall prove that to your entire satisfaction 
anon. At present I feel it to be my duty to account for his presence — 
for I assume that he was present — at the house of Sir Charles Julian on 
the occasion in question. Gentlemen, somnambulists generally, when 
asleep remember everything which occurs to them while awake, but they 
remember nothing when awake which happens while they are asleep. I 
beg of you to bear this in mind. The defendant, Mr. Bound, liv^ for 
the period of five years with Mr. Scholefield, Lady Julian's medical 
attendant. Diu-ing that period, as the witness has told us, he was fre- 
quently — ^very frequently — at the house of Sir Charles. Now^, gentle- 
men, may I not venture to say, that on the morning in question, he 
dreamt that Lady Julian reqidred his professional attendance, and that 
acting on that dream, he rose and went to the house? You have heaid 
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Thompson state that he left tlic door open when he went to speak to the 
butler, at the house adjoining: you have also heard him state that the 
defendant might have entered the house during his absence. Now, is it 
too much to assumo, knowing him to be a confirmed somnambulist, that 
the defendant did enter the house at that time, and with no other view 
than that of attending to Lady Julian professionally? I do submit, 
gentlemen, that when I have proved, as I shall prove beyond all question, 
that my client is a somnambulist, the case will be, in your judgment, 
perfectly clear. As to Lady Julian, I believe her to be still strictly 
virtuous, still piu'e: and in that belief I am joined, as you have heard 
by the witness Thompson, who has had the most ample opportunities of 
observing her character and conduct. Gentlemen, my firm impression 
is, that tjiis proceeding on the part of Sir Charles Julian ought to cause 
him to blush. He married Lady Julian in all the pride of youth and 
beauty ; he himself being rather advanced in years ; and, although I mil 
not say that it is natiu-al for an old man to be jealous of a young and 
lovely wife, I may say, that it is too oflen the case, and that the slightest 
circumstance is sufficient to create suspicion. I have, however, no desire 
to dwell upon this point. He saw the defendant coming from the house : 
his suspicion was aroused, and he brought this action: for damages! — 
for compensation, for the loss of her whom, on these slight grounds, he 
turned out of his house, and who never was unfaithful to him. I do 
not envy the feelings of that man: I do not envy the feelings of any 
man who, on such slender grounds, casts * his soul's idol * off — ^his soul^s 
idol — ^psha! — ^it is sickening. But, gentlemen, he wants compensation — 
he wants money! yes: he wants you to award him an immense amount 
of money. Well, if you think him entitled to it, of course you'll award 
it. I would merely submit that such grovelling ideas do not in general 
co-exist with affection. Mofiey is his suit ! Well, let him have money, 
if you think that he has been injured — ^if you can believe Lady Julian to 
be impure. I shall not say one word in mitigation of damages — no 
damage has been sustained by Sir Charles. I will prove to you that 
the defendant is a somnambulist, and I have so much confidence in 
your judgment, that you will see that the object of Sir Charles Julian is 
money, that Lady Julian is still virtuous, still pure, that the defendant 
went to the house while under the influence of a dream, and that there- 
fore he is entitled to yoiu* verdict." 

The learned counsel then called Thomas Delolme, who promptly ap- 
peared in the box, and was sworn. 

" Mr. Delolme," said Mr. Slashinger, " you are a medical man?" 

" I ab," replied Tom. 

" You have, I believe, an extensive practice?" 

" Dot very extedsive! About a thousadd a year." 

" About a thousand a year. You are intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Sound, Uie defendant in this action?" 

"lab." 

" Is it yoiu* impression tliat he is a somnambulist?" 

"It is." 

" Tell the court how that impression was created." 
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<< Id codseqnedce of his havidg idforbed be the other day, that he ms- 
pected that he was a sobdabbulist, I idduced hib to sleep at by house, 
add sat up id a roob adjoiding that id which he slept. About 
two o^clock he cabe idto the roob id which I was sittidg, add had a 
a glass of braddy-add-water, add sboked a cigar, add codversed for sobe 
tibe, add thed wedt to bed agaid; but id the borbidg he recollected 
dothidg at all about it. Dot satisfied with this, I sat up the dext dight 
without his kdowledge, havidg previously attached a stridg to the sash 
of his bedroob widdow, add adother to the haddle of his door; add, at 
about the sabe tibe, that is to say, two o'clock, the stridg attached to 
the door was pulled out of by hadd; I wedt out, add heard footsteps 
asceddidg the stairs. I therefore followed, and codtidued to follow udtil 
I had reached the attic, frob the widdow of which I saw Sylvester, that 
is to say the defeddadt id this actiod — ^walkidg od the very verge of 
the parapet, with dothidg whatever od but his shirt. I was of course 
at the tibe appalled, add as he passed be, I iddiscreetly seized hib by 
the wrist, add the sudded shook caused hib to fall over the parapet. I 
held hib, however, still, add biraculously got hib up; add whed I had 
succeeded id doidg so, it appears that I faidted : but the fact of his beidg 
a sobdabbulist is stdSdciedt to accoudt for bady extraordidary thidgs 
which occurred whed he lived id by father's house about five years 
ago." 

" Then you have not the slightest doubt of his being a somnam- 
oiilist?" 

" Dode whatever! His is the host oodfirbed case I ever bet with." 

" Has he slept in your house ever since you made the discovery?" 

" Yes, every dight; add with be." 

" In the same bed?" 

« Yes." 

" And does he still walk in his sleep?" 

"Doe: he would do so, but I prevedt hib. Whed we go to bed I 
attach a shall haddcuff to his wrist, add adother to by owd. He there- 
fore caddot rise without wakidg be." 

" Which he does, I suppose, frequently?" 

" Every dight." 

" And that he is a somnambulist you solemnly swear?" 

" I do." 

" You have a practice," said Mr. Phillpots, who rose to cross-examine 
Tom, " which yields you a thousand a-year?" 

"Ihave." 

" Will you swear that?" 

" Beidg dow od by oath, I oodsider that ever^hidg I say I swear to." 

" And you swear that your practice yields you a thousand a-year?" 

"I do." 

"You do. Well, you have known the defendant for some yeara, 
haven't you?" 

" I have." 

" And did it never occur to you that he was a sonmambulist until 
the other night?" 
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*' Imi*t that gomewhat strange?** 

" Well, it oertaidly bay appear to be so." 

** I don't ask you what it may appear to be! I ask you whether it 
i«, or not?" 

" Well, perhaps it is stradge that I dever before discovered it." 

" Perhaps r 

" Yes, perhaps. He looks add talks whed he is asleep, precisely the 
sabe as he does whed awake.** 

" Then up to the time which you have named, you never imagined 
him to be a somnambulist?** 

" Doe, I certaidly dever did.** 

" Very well. That*U do.** 

Mr. Blashinger then called the Reverend Edward Rouse, and when 
the reverend gentleman had been sworn, he proceeded to examine him 
as follows: — 

" Yon are, I believe, a clergyman?** 

" I thank God I am." 

" You know the defendant?" 

" I do. When first I knew him I fancied that I saw him on my gar- 
den wall, helping himself to—" 

" Exactly. We shall come to all that by-and-bye. You reside at 
Cotherstone?" 

" I do: and whenever he comes down there to visit his aunt, somp- 
thing extraordinary is sure to occur: sometimes a * ghost' appears in the 
village — sometimes the horse is taken out of the stable at night — 
sometimes — ^* 

"Exactly. And many other extraordinary things occur for which 
you have been utterly unable to accotmt. Now do these things ever 
occur when the defendant is absent?** 

" Never ! that's the point, as I said the other day — " 

" Nothing of the kind ever happens at Cotherstone when he is in 
town?" 

" Nothing I We arc as quiet as possible when he is away; but the 
fact of his being a somnambulist a^ords a key — if I may use the ex- 
pression — ^to all which we have heretofore regarded as inexplicable 
mysteries.** 

Mr. Phillpots then rose to cross-examine the reverend gentleman. 

"You know the defendant," said he; "you know him well. Now 
will you take upon yourself, as a clergyman of the Chiu*ch of England, 
to swear that he is a somnambuhst?" 

"Why, what else can he be?** 

" No matter what else he can be ; will you swear that he is a som- 
nambulist?** 

" Why, when we look at — '* 

" We don't want to look, sir, at anything but you. My question is 
plain. Will you swear that he is a somnambulist?" 

" Well, perhaps I am not justified strictly in swearing it, but — ** 

" Of course not; there, that*ll do; go down." 
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" But, my lord," said the reverend gentleman) addressing the bench. 

" Mr. Bouse," interposed Mr. Sloshinger, " you have given your evidence 
very clearly. You have not the slightest doubt of his being a somnam- 
bulist, but you do not feel justified in swearing that he is one, seeing 
that you have never exactly discovered him in a state of somnambu- 
lism." 

" Exactly. That's what I mean. Exactly." 

" Very good." 

The reverend gentleman then lefl the box, but he was not by any 
means satisfied. 

This being the case for the defendant, Mr. Charles Phillpots rose to 
reply. 

" In all my experience, gentlemen," said he ; "I never met with any- 
thing more absurd than this defence. It is the most ridiculous on 
record. Somnambulism! Let us but once admit this plea, and we 
may shut up every court of justice in the empire. A man may seduce 
your wife, and plead somnambulism: he may ruin your daughters, and 
plead somnambulism : he may pick your pocket, and plead somnambu- 
lism : he may knock you down, and plead somnambulism : he may even 
miuder you, and plead somnambulism : nay, there's nothing which he 
could do, that he might not do, and put in the plea of somnambulism. 
Can my learned friend produce any witness to prove that his client was 
in a state of somnambulism when he left Lady Julian's chamber? No! 
Somnambulism, indeed! The idea is preposterous! Suppose that 
either of you gentlemen, on going home to-night, were to find a man in 
your chamber: what would you think of his plea of somnambu- 
lism? Suppose that, on your way home, a fellow were to stop you, and 
rob you of your watch, what would you think of ^t« plea of somnambu- 
lism? Suppose that I were to say that I thought you sufficiently foolish 
to entertain such an absurdity, what would you say to my plea of som- 
nambulism? Somnambulism, forsooth! Why, there isn't a crime 
under heaven that might not be committed vrith absolute impunity, if 
once we admitted, in justification, the monstrous plea of somnambulism. 
Repudiate it, gentlemen, with scorn. Treat it with the contempt it so 
richly deserves. I am amazed that, in this enlightened age — ^in the 
middle of the nineteenth century — and in a country boasting, and justly 
too, its high and refined state of civilisation — such an absurd, such a 
perfectly ridiculous plea, as that of somnambulism, should have been 
entered. Why, gentlemen, it must be imagined that you are idiots — ^if, 
indeed, it be imagined that you are capable of entertaining such a vile 
plea as this! Repudiate it, gentlemen, indignantly. Look to the plain- 
tiff, whose heart's dearest treasure has been stolen fi-om him by the in- 
sidious arts of this somnambulist, and give exemplary damages, con- 
vinced, as you must be, that he has been abused, and that his relief must 
be to loathe her!" 

His lordship then briefly summed up, and the jury, without reftiriog, 
returned a verdici for the Plaintiff — ^Damages £2,000. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

stlvesteb's new protector. 

It is extremely questionable whether a trial ever yet gare unznixed 
latisfiiction to either of the parties concerned. In civil cases, especially, 
there is sure to be, in the judgment of either the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant — and almost invariably in the view of both — something left 
undone which ought to have been done, or something done which ought 
not to have been done. Sometimes the attomies are censured, some- 
times the counsel, sometimes the witnesses, sometimes the jury, and 
sometimes the judge; but, most certainly, a case in which they all 
escaped censure, is not be found on record. 

It will not, therefore, be held to be extraordinary, that neither the 
plaintiff nor the defendant in this action was satisfied with the result. 
Sylvester could not have been expected to be; but, as it may have 
been expected that Sir Charles would be satisfied, it will be quite 
correct here to state that he was not. In his view, his own counsel 
made him appear to be most sordid. Money was not his object. HLs 
object was to establish l^ally the assumed guilt of Lady Julian with 
a view to a divorce. He was, therefore, not satisfied at all with his own 
counsel: nor was he satisfied with the counsel for the defendant: the 
remarks of both, in his judgment, tended to place him in a ridiculous 
and contemptible light; and he, consequently, after the trial, felt 
wretched. 

Sylvester, however, had not the wretched feelings of Sir Charles. He 
saw, of course, the importance of the verdict: he feared that it might, 
in a professional sense, effect his ruin: still, being perfectly conscious of 
his innocence, and having the sympathy of all around him, it cannot. — 
although he was dreadfully annoyed — it cannot be said that he felt 
wretched. Aunt Eleanor was far more deeply affected; and, as to the 
reverend gentleman, he absolutely swelled with indignation! He was 
indignant with the attorney, indignant with the counsel, indignant with 
the jury, indignant with the judge. They were all, in his view, lost to 
every sense of justice. And yet he felt strongly that, if he had been 
allowed to give his evidence in his own way, the jury would not have 
dared to return a verdict for the plaintiff. 

"Whatr* he exclaimed. "Is it — can it be possible — that in a 
country like this — a Christian country — a country in which the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are professed and entertained more extensively, 
perhaps, than in any other country upon earth — ^is it possible that 
twelve men — ^twelve Christian men— can deliberately take a solemn 
oath to give a verdict according to the evidence, and then, having heard 
that evidence adduced, return such a verdict as this! Why, it really is 

z 
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fearful to contemplate! Those men must be guilty of perjury; and 
peijury is one of the most dreadful crimes that a man can possibly lay 
upon his soul! I should much like to talk to those men — ^to explain to 
them the peril in which they have placed themselves, not only in this 
world, but in the world to come! If I do not mistake, a perjurer, even 
here, is liable to be punished with very great severity. Surely, they cannot 
be cognisant of this! — Cleaving entirely out of the question the awful 
fact of their rendering themselves amenable to a much greater punish- 
ment hereafter! They really ought to be seen and talked to, and lec- 
turedi and expostulated widi ! the crime of which th^ hove been 
guilty, is in its nature dreadful!" 

" I do not think," observed Mr. Delolme, "that we are justified in 
accusing them of having committed perjury." 

'^ But, my dear sir ; just look at the nature of the evidtB> o ! Did not 
Mr. Thomas swear positively that poor Sylvester was a somnambulist? 
And did not I swear as positively and as solemnly, that I had not the 
slightest doubt of the fact? Ought not that to have been sufficieat? 
And were they not bound to return a verdict accordingly?" 

" Certainly, they were boimd to return a verdict according to the 
evidence, but not according to your evidence alone: they were bound 
to look at the evidence opposed to yours, and to weigh it with yours, 
and thus to decide." 

"Then it follows that they treated my evidence and that of Mr. 
Thomas with contempt!" 

" Not necessarily. They might have felt that you both swore to the 
best of your belief, and yet conceived that your evidence was insufficient 
to establish the fact of Sylvester being a somnambulist." 
" I only wish that I had been one of the jury." 
" If you had been, a veiy different verdict would doubtless have been 
returned; but we must remember that those gentlemen were perfect 
strangers to Sylvester. They knew nothing either of him, or of tlie 
circumstances, previously to their coming into court; and, while they 
manifestiy conceived your evidence and that of Tom to be insufficient, 
they were strongly impressed by the counsel with the danger of allowing 
such a plea as that of somnambulism to obtain." 

" I am aware of its being a plea which might easily be in all cases 
urged; and I hold the necessity for proving it to be absolute: aU I 
contend for is, that in this particulai* case, it was sufficiently proved! 
And then, that man, the counsel — ^that baiTister — ^that Mr. Charles 
PhiUpots — ^what right had he to apply such abominable epithets to a 
person of whom he knew nothing. He ought to be talked to severely! 
He ought to be told that the character of Sylvester is the reverse of 
that which he represented it to be. I have really no patience with a 
man who will thus traduce the character of another without grounds. I 
only wish that I had been Sylvester^s cotmsel : I shotdd have told that 
person, without the slightest hesitation, that the course he was pursuing 
was most imwarrantable ! I should have told him so publicly — ^before 
the whole court. And then the judge: we really might as well have 
had no judge at all! he did not conduct himself at ajf like a judge! he 
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gave no judgment whatever upon the matter! I only wiah that I had 
been the judge I But is there no appeal fhnn thif veraict? Would not 
a weU*drawn«up protest have a very great effectr 

'' We might move for a new trial, oertainly/* 

*' Then let us have a new trial: by all means let us have a new trial. 
That will be the very thingT 

'' I fear that unless we have muoh stronger evidence to produoe, a 
new taial — ^if we obtained it^-would be worse than useless.*' 

** But we have stronger evidence 1 My evidence might be stronger — 
much stronger—-! am sure of itl" 

The doctor shook his head, and having observed that that point had 
baiter be left to the lawyers, retired. 

How often men know what they ought to have said when the occasion 
for saying it is passed! How forcible^^how eloquent in public, reflec- 
tion proves that they might have been! The reverend gentleman hod 
muoh afterwit. He saw, on reflection, invariably-^ for reflection invari- 
ably came when he had spoken— that he had omitted to say muoh that 
he ought to have said, and that that which he did say, he might have 
said better. He was very seldom called upon to make a speech in 
public — ^his sermons required no subsequent reflection-^but whenever 
he did make a publio speech, the whole of the next day was devoted to 
its improvement He would repeat it privately again and again, and 
polish every point he foimd in it, and if— his was sometimes the case— 
no point could be found, he would make one, and then polish that. 
He did on one occasion try a speech which he had written and learned 
by rote, but as he broke the thread in the middle and couldn't find the 
piece that oune off, he abandoned that system-— which is at best but a 
deoeit^-and stuck to the extemporaneous. Still, as ho never made a 
speech which he did not subsequently very much improve, he never saw 
a speech of his in type which gave him the slightest satisfaction. 
There was always something said which ought to have been omitted, or 
something omitted which ought to have been said ; and as his speeches, 
when in type, were never, in his judgment, what they ought to have 
beeui the fact, that his evidence, when in type, gave him no sort of 
pleasure, cannot create much surprise. He was, indeed, exceedingly 
dissatisfied with it He really felt ashamed of its appearance in print, 
and hence, being conscious — perfectly conscious — of his ability to give 
better evidence than that, he strongly virged the expediency of having 
a new trial. 

By the advice of Mr. Scholefield, however, the idea of moving for a 
new trial was abandoned, and the reverend gentleman no sooner became 
cognisant of this than he went to work and conceived a scheme, of 
which the object was to settle the matter at once. He had a little 
money in the funds : he had, in fact, four thousand pounds in the three- 
and-a-half per cents; he therefore resolved on selling oiit to the extent 
required, and taking the two thousand potmds himself to 8ir Charles 
Julian, unknown to any other living soul. 

In this soheme ** costs" were not contemplated : the idea of costs never 
occurred to him : he fondly imagined that Sir Charles would take the 
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%wo thousand pounds and give him a receipt in full, and that there, as 
far as Sylvester was ooncemed, the whole matter would end. 

He accordingly went to a broker whom he knew near the Exchange, 
and the sale of two thousand pounds stock was effected; but as he 
wished to expostulate with Sir Charles when he had paid him, and felt 
that such an expostulation as that which he contemplated required 
some previous thought, he returned to the residence of Dr. Delolme, 
with the view of rehearsing the most important points. 

On his return, however, he found Mr. Schol^eld there, engaged in 
advising both Sylvester and his aunt to return at once to Gotherstone — 
to leave the whole management of the matter to him, and to feel assured 
that all would yet be well — ^which advice was no sooner communicated 
to the reverend gentleman, than he intimated to Mr. Scholefield that he 
ivished to speak with him in private, and they accordingly withdrew to 
another room. 

" My dear sir," said he, " I know and appreciate your worth ; I know 
that you are a dear fiiend of Sylvester: I have the highest opinion of 
your judgment, and therefore deem it prudent to follow your advice: 
but fnU. you — ^pardon me — ^will you, for my own satisfisustion, explain to 
me your reasons for believing that all will yet be well?" 

^' Certainly,*' replied Mr. Scholefield, " with pleasure. I have just 
left Sir Qiarles, who is not at all satisfied now. The verdict of the jury 
has failed to convince him of his wife's infidelity. I find that, on the 
contrary, he is open to the conviction of her innocence; and I know 
him so well, that I feel that I shall eventually be able to satisfy him 
that Sylvester is a somnambulist, and thereby to prove to him, beyond 
all doubt, that Lady Julian herself is still virtuous — still pure.*' 

''Why,'* exclaimed the reverend gentleman, "that is exactly my idea I 
my view of the matter precisely ! I will now impart to you a most pro- 
found secret— a secret which I did not intend to reveal, but which I 
know will be fidthfully kept bv you. I have been this morning into the 
City to sell out two thousand pounds stock. I have the money here," 
he added, producing his pocket-book, " and what I intended to do with 
it was this : I intended to take it at once to Sir Charles, and, having paid 
him, to adduce such a body of evidence as could not, I apprehend, fidl 
to convince him that he had been perfectly uninjured. I intended to 
say to him solemnly, ' Sir Charles — ^ ** 

'' I see,** interposed Mr. Scholefield: ''I see; and, believe me, I highly 
appreciate your motive: but I hope that there will be now no necessity 
for this.*' 

'' But don't you think that if I were to call and offisr him the money — ^ 

" Whv, my dear sir, if even he felt inclined to demand it, he would 
not receive it himself!** 

" He would not?*' 

'' Oh, dear me, no; he'd refer you at once to his attorney, whom the 
two thousand poimds wouldn*t satisfy, believe me!*' 

" What, would he want more?** 

" He would present you with a document called a bill of costs, which 
might in some slight degree astonish you." 
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" Well, but do you not think that if I were to call upon Sir Charles 
and offer him the money, and tell him that his attomey^s bill, whatever 
it might be, would be paid when presented, it would afibid me an 
excelltmt opportunity for explaining to him the whole of my views ou 
the subject, and la3dng before him that body of evidence which, I should 
say, must of necessity convince him that Sylvester is innocent?" 

^* It is possible that it might afford you this opportunity : I very much 
doubt that it would ; but if it did, in my opinion, the pursuit of such 
a coiirse would be imprudent. The very fact of your offering hun the 
money would incense him, and the chances are that the interview would 
be instantly at an end. He is not a common man : he is not a man to be 
taken by storm. ' Let us,' said he to me, this morning, ' let us, if pos- 
sible, get at the truth — ^let us conduct this investigation calmly — ^let us 
proceed quietly and privately — it is not, of course, proper that the ex- 
istence of any doubt on my mind should be known.' I tell you this in 
confidence, and I am sure tliat you will perceive that the adoption of 
the course which you proposed, although laudable — highly laudable — 
in itself, would be, under existing circumstances, imprudent." 

" Well, then, what would you advise me to do?" 

'^ I should advise you in the first place to re-fund the money ; in the 
second, to return to Cotherstone with Sylvester and his aunt; and, in the 
third, to write out a statement of facts, which, as collateral evidence, I 
may place before Sir Charles." 

" Very good: very good. This shall be done. But mind! you must 
promise that — ^unknown to any living creatiu% — ^you will send to me, 
and to me alone, in the event of this money being required." 

** I pledge you my honour that I will do so." 

" Very good. We can keep it to ourselves, you know; if it should 
be required, we can keep it to ourselves. If she were to know it, she 
would insist upon repaying me; and I would not have Jier income limited 
for the world. Mr. Scholefield," he added, pressing his hand warmly, 
"God will bless you for the interest you have taken in this matter. 
You are a good man: a good man: you'll have your reward. Now I'll 
go and urge them to start to-morrow morning. I'll in every particuUur 
follow your advice : I'll return to the City and refund this money, and 
send the statement up as soon as possible." 

Mr. Scholefield then left him ^vith many warm expressions of esteem, 
and he at once returned to Sylvester and his aunt, with the view of 
urging them to leave on the following morning. 

" You have heard," said he, " what Mr. Scholefield has said, and Mr. 
Scholefield is a most sincere friend. We haven't a friend more sincere 
— ^we haven't a friend more valuable than Mr. Scholefield: you will 
know how valuable a firiend he is anon. Now his advice is, that we 
return to the Grange immediately. What say you? When shall we 
start? I have to send up to him in the course of a few days a most 
important communication, and in order that I may do so, it .will be 
necessary for me to start to-morrow. Wliat do you think?- Shall we 
all go together in the morning?" 

•* 1 have no objection," said Sylvester. " Have you, aunt ?" 
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" No, my love ; I liave uone whatever." 

"Well, Uien/' resumed the reverend gentleman^ '^ suppose we make 
up our minds to go?" 

"I am quite willing," replied Aunt Eleanor. 

*' Then we'll go," said tlie reverend gentleman — ^**we'll go. I have 
much to tell you on the road; and much more to tell you both when we 
get home. I feel assured that all will be right. At present I muat say 
no more. I have to go into the City on a Httle matter of businessi but 
I shall very soon be back. Good bye. God bless you both. Keep up 
yoiu: spirits. We shall very soon get over tliis; very soon: Fm sure of 
it. I'll be back— let me see — ^in an hour and a half." 

Their departure in the morning having thus been decided upon, Syl- 
vester and his aunt, whom the important communication of Mr. Schole- 
field had greatly relieved, went to make a few farewell calls, and returned 
to the doctor's to dinnex. Mr. Scholefield joined them, and so did Tom 
— ^who was in the highest possible spirits — and everything passed off 
cheerfully. Even Mn. Delolme was seen to smile, for she now for the 
fii-st time thought it possible that Sylvester was innocent!— which was 
charitable — ^very! — and hence couldn't fail to be appreciated. 

Having spent an agreeable evening, Tom, as usual, claimed his '* pri* 
soder;" and when he had promised to deliver him and his chains into 
the hands of the reverend gentleman in the morning, he retired, and took 
Sylvester home with him, and gave him a most recherche supper. 

"Add dow, by boy," said he, having explained to Sylvester that he 
was going with Scholefield to have an interview with Sir Charles, " how 
do you bead to badage batters whed you get hobe?" 

" Manage matters?" 

" Ave. How do you bead to secure yourself at dight?" 

"Oh! I understand. Why, I scarcely know how Fm to manag«2 
down there." 

" You dodt thidk of sleepidg with the reveredd swell, I suppaeeT^ 

"Not exactly." 

"Doe: I should say that's he's ad out add out sdorerl" 

" I don't know about that, but I thought of being secun^d every niglit 
to the bed-post." 

" You had better have sobe wud id the roob, Whitt do you thidk of 
wud of the baids?" 

" Fd better have them both!" returned Sylvester, smiling. "Bat I 
dun't sec the necessity for having any one at all." 

" If you have dot you are p^ectly sure to get away. Sobdabbulists 
01^ the host idgedious fellows alive. If leH; by ti^ebselves they oad dever 
be safe. You, for exabple, bight ibagide that you were id prisod, add 
if you at the sabe tibe felt boudd to break out of it, I dodt tbidk 
that you have ady roob id your cottage sufficiedtly stfodg to prevedt 
you." 

"Well, then, Fd better have Judkins in the room." 

"Who's Judkids?" 

" The gardener." 

" Have Judkids thcd. But as doe cobbod scrubbidg ever got a gar- 
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deder clead| I would suggt^st that you had better have hib boiled every 
dight/' 

" OhI I don^t intend to let him eleep with me. We can make up a 
bed by the side of mine/' 

" Add secure yourself to hib ?" 

"Exactly." 

" You haved't chaid edoughl That, however, cad sood be badaged. 
We cad get ad additiodal ledgth id the bordidg." 

This point having been settled, they reverted to the factof Sir Charles 
being " open to conviction ;'' and having discussed it till half-past twelve, 
they made up their minds to retire. But Tom had a very poor night 
of it. Between one and four his rest was constantly broken, for the 
supper and the wine of which Sylvester had partaken, caused him to 
have a variety of dreams, which prompted him unconsciously several 
times to pull Tom nearly out of bed. He was, however, after four, 
suffered to sleep, which, as far as it went, was a blessing; but when he 
rose about half-past six, he didn't look fresh at all. He was, notwith- 
standing, in very fair spirits, and rallied his prisoner gaily, and then 
went wit^ him to get a longer chain, which they had no sooner bought, 
than they entered a cab, and proceeded at once to the doctor's. 

On their arrival, they found the doctor and Mrs. Delolme, Aunt 
Eleanor, and the reverend gentleman at breakfast, and when Tom had 
formally delivered up his prisoner, they joined them, and made a very 
fair meal--H2onsideringI 

At the suggestion of the reverend gentleman^-who always appeared 
anxious to be at the office at least twenty minutes before the coach 
started-^the ladies soon afler this retired, and when they returned 
dressed — for Mrs. Delolme had most graciously insisted upon seeing 
Aunt Eleanor safely to the coach— the reverend gentleman and Tom 
entered the doctor's carriage with the ladies, while Sylvester mounted 
the box. 

On their arrival at Charing-cross, it was found that thoy were just 
half an hour too soon, which the reverend gentleman pointedly sub- 
mitted was better than being half an hour too late. The propriety and 
truth of this original observation were indisputable of course, and Tom 
had him out of the .carriage in consequence, and walked with him and 
Sylvester up and down the Strand until the horses were in, when he 
and Aunt Eleanor entered the coach, and Sylvester, who did not like 
riding insidci took his favourite seat on the box. 

" Well, adieu !" said Tom, taking the hand of Aunt Eleanor, and 
pressing it with somewhat unusual warmth. " Good bye! — good bye! 
I shall rud dowd to Cotherstode 'wud of these days, add whed I do cobc, 
if you should be sidgle, the codsequedce bust be a batch." 

Aunt Eleanor smiled as she bide him adieu, and so did her reverend 
friend, who, moreover, declared that he should be happy to see him, and 
wished him to name the time; but before he could answer, the coach- 
man cried " All right! — chit, chit!" and they were off. 

Now it is in reality a singular thing-*-Aunt Eleanor couldn't pretend 
to account for it — but the joiuuey always did appear to her to be 
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short when her reverend fiiend travelled mth her. It is, moreofveT, 
strange — ^remarkably strange — ^that she never felt fatigaed when he was 
\vith her. She really did think that she could travel a thousand miles 
mth him, without feeling anything like so tired as she always had felt 
ufler travelling fifty miles without him. Now this is, of course, an ex- 
traordinary fact — a fact which is worthy of being placed upon record. 
Whenever she had travelled by herself, or with strangers, or even in 
company with any other frigid, she had always felt tiied after the first 
twenty miles; but with him! — ^there, she positively thought that she 
could travel with him every day for a week, without feeling, in the 
slightest degree, fatigued. As to the journey from London to Gother- 
stone, why, it appeared to be nothing. They started from Charing- 
cross, chatted all the way, arrived within a mile and a half of the 
Grange, and there they were. It was so in this instance. They had a 
most agreeable jomuey; and Sylvester rendered it still more agreeable 
by coming down to speak to them whenever they changed horses. It 
was, indeed, essentially a journey of pleasure. Aunt Eleanor never 
enjoyed herself more: they appeared to have been but a very short 
time on the road, when the reverend gentleman exclaimed, " Here we are P 

The coach stopped ; and instantly Jones with the phaeton, and Jud- 
kius ^vitll the pony, stood before them; and, as they had decided upon 
sending the luggage on, in less than ten minutes they were home. 
* Sylvester's first object now was to conununicate to Judldns all that 
had reference to his bedroom plans, and, therefore, having partaken 
freely of the elegant little dinner prepared £>r them, he went out, and 
found him in the tool-house. 

'^ Judkins," said he; " do you know what a somnambulist is?" 

^' A somnambulist, sir? I think it's a species of convolvolus; but 
there is such a mob of names now, that I don't exactly know.'^ 

<^ Then I'll tell you. A somnambulist, Judkins, is a sleep-walker— a 
person — " 

" Oh, ay, yes, just so, exactly! / thought you meant something in 
7ny way! I see! A somnambulist! Oh, yes, I've heered on 'em; / 
know what they are." 

" Well, then," said Sylvester, " / am a somnambulist'^ 

" Lor, you don't say so! You one!" 

** Unhappily, I am." 

'^ Lor, I shouldn't have thought it. As true as I'm alive, sir, I couldn't 
have believed it. Well, but— Lor bless me, you don't mean to say that 
you get up o' nights and walk about, and all that?" 

^^ Yes, Judkins, I have long been in the habit of doing cUl that" 

" Why, then — why, look here — ^you can't be safe to be trusted. You 
ought to have somebody always to sit up with you." 

'^ I have rendered that unnecessary. I'll explain to you how. Since 
I made the discovery I have slept with a gentleman, to whom I have been 
secured — that is to say, fastened by means of a small chain, reaching 
from his wrist to mine, so that — ^" 

"Exactly!" interposed Judkins; ^* I see, sir! Capital; you couldn't 
get away from him no how, then?" 
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" No, that was impoesible; and as this entirely supersedes the neoee- 
bity for any one sitting np with me. I want you to sleep in my room 
for the present, in order that I may be still secure." 

*' Just so: I see, sir: a capital plan." 

** You have, I presume, no objection?" 

" Objection, sir! No, not the leasest in life. I can hare no objec- 
tion." 

*' Well, then, you can bring your bed and bedstead, and place it by 
the side of mine, and — ^" 

** ril manage that, sir.'' 

" There's plenty of i-oom, I believe?" 

" Oceans ! But how long, sir, have you been going on so?" 

'* I have reason to believe that I have been a sonmambulist for years." 

" Indeed!" 

^^You remember that, iiye years ago, a variety of pranks were 
played heieV" 

** To be sure I do." 

*' Those pranks, I have not the slightest doubt, were plaved by me. 
The horse was taken out of the stable, you know, finequently, and gal- 
loped i*ound the country dming the night, and brought home again in a 
state of exhaustion." 

" Well, but you don't mean to say you did that?" 

*' I have no more doubt of it, than 1 have of my own existence." 

"Well, sir; but — send I may live— could you go to the stable, and 
mount the horse, and gallop like that, all the while you were asleep?" 

" I have done very many more extraordinary things than that." 

'' I wonder you didn't pitch off and break your neck. I couldn't 
have believed it, if you hadn't told me; and I can't understand it, I 
can't brain it now." 

" And then the ghost: why, I was the ghost I" 

" You was! Oh, what a kick up there's been about that ghost" 

" What, since I left?" 

" The other dav, sir. You know Drant, siiv— Obadiah Drant^the 
man you was speaking to mc about, you know, sir? Well, as he always 
knows everything nobody else knows, he set it about that he knew who 
the ghost was. He knew : he knew the man: and, on being pressed to 
tell who it was, he said that he knew that Bob Potts was the ghost. Well, 
this very soon got to Bob Potts's ears, and as soon as it did. Bob Potts 
hunted him up, and said to him quietly, * A gentleman wants just to 
see you on the conunon.' * Who is it,' said Drant. ' Oh, you'll sec,' 
said Bob; 'he wants to give you something: you'd better bring I^L*. 
Pokey with you.' Well, innocent enough, he went, and took Pokey 
with him ; and when he got there, in course he asked where the gentle- 
man was. ' / am the gentleman,' said Bob, ' as wants to see you: I am 
the gentleman as wants to give you something. I'm the ghost, aint I? 
Yon know I'm the ghost? Now, you must give me a sound out-and- 
out throshing, or I shall give you one: so pull off your coat.' 'Just 
look you here,' said Drant, ' if you lay a finger upon me, I'll take the 
law on you.' * Never mind the law,' said Bob; ' one on us must have 
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a throsbing: so atrip.' ' I eliaVt bemean myself/ said Dnuit ^ Then 
take that/ said Bob, * to begui with.* And he hit him a wonder jubt 
over the eyes. Well, this made Drant naturally wild, and as he then saw 
that he must fight, he pulled off liis coat, and went at it. But, Lor! he 
couldn*t stand against Bob a minute and a half. In less time than that. 
Bob kept his promise, and gave him such a throshing as he never had 
before. Drant then went off to a lawyer, and the lawyer recommended 
him as a friend not by no means to take out a warrant; no, but to 
bring what he calls a action: so Bob has been served with a little slip 
of paper, and it*s going to be settled at the 'sizes. But nobody pities 
Obadiah: he's always a gabbling: he's always making mischief: he's 
always setting people together by the ears. But it is about the rummest 
stait in ]i% bought that you should be the ghost after all! But didn't 
you never remember nothiog about it in the morning?^ 

<' Nothing: all was to me a perfect blank." 

" Well that is stunning, sir. I call it stunning. However, you'll be 
safe enough here. PU not let you go out, sir, PU warrant. Another thing 
is, sir, you may depend upon mo: for in course you wish me to keep it 
a secret?" 

*' I wish you to amwBr no impertinent questions; but as for secrecy, 
that is now impossible, seeing that the &ct has been published in all the 
papers." 

" Indeed, sir! Has it though, really?" 

" I have lately been oonoerned in a trial, and as the report of it will 
be, of course, interesting to you, I'll lend you the paper to read." 

" I'm obleedged to you, sir. I should Uke to read it above all things 
in the world." 

" You need not go and talk about it all over the village, although tlio 
affair is quite sure to be known. There is, however, one thing which 
need not be known, and that is the plan which we are about' to adopt 
here. Cook and Mary will know, of course, that you sleep in my room, 
but even they need know nothing beyond that feet." 

*^ They shall not know from me, sir: depend upon that. I'll not open 
my lips to a single soul." 

« Very well. Then you had better go now and r^nove your bed. 
Do you want any assistance?" 

" Not the leasest in life, sir. / shall be able to manage it alone. 
But Lor! — ^the ideorl Who could have thought it! But the paper, sir, 
please: I hope you'll not forget the paper?" 

" You sliali have it the moment you have finished your job." 

^' Thank vou, sir; I'll bring it here to read. Not a soul shall set 
eyes on it, I U take care of that. But of all the stunning things as I 
ever heered tell on, that of a man riding iiiU gallop over the country fit 
to break his blessed neck, finst sleep, bangs Alosesl It's a mercy 
you wasn't killed dead upon the spot. However, there'll be no 
more of that while you're here; so Til go at once, and get the bed 
ready." 

He did so; and being most anxious to look at the paper, he resolved 
on being the very shortest possible time about iti He hadn't worked 
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bo hard for a considerftble period: nor bad he for many months per- 
spired so freely as he did while taking down his bedstead. 

^'JadkinaT ej»laimed co<^, who beard him at work: ''what on 
earth are you ai)«r? Are you going to knock the house down?^* 

'' Good luck to you," returned Judkins, '^ bring us a drop of beer." 

" But what are you about?'* 

" Bring the beer up, old girl, and Til tell you." 

Prompted by a natural feeling of curiosity, cook drew him some beer, 
and went up with it at once. 

'^ Why, what, in the name of goodness," sha cried, '' are you doiQg?" 

" Talung down my bedstead, that's all." 

'' Vm sure there was no call for that: there's no bugs!" 

" Bugs! No, there's no bugs, I believe." 

'' Then, what on earth do you want to take it down for?*' 

" Because Mr. Sylvester wished me to do so." 

** What /orr 

" Because he wants me to sleep in his room." 

" In his room! Well, that is a fancy." 

'' Yes," replied Judkins, *' it certainly is a fancy." 

" A fancy 1 I never heard of such a thing in the whole course of my 
liie. In his room! Why, what in the name of goodness does he want 
you to sleep in his room for?" 

" You'll know by-and-bye." 

"Is he afraid to sleep in a room by himself?" 

" Yes." 

'' Then he's been up to no good. Depend upon it, he's been up to no 

"i>oii7 be quite so fast." 

*^ Fast! Wliy if it isn't that, what does he want you to sleep in his 
room for?" 

" Don't heat yourself, and Til tell you. He is what they call a som^ 
nambulist," 

" I thought so!" exclaimed cook. '' As true as I stand here, I 
thought so." 

" You did! Do you know what a somnambulist Is?" 

" Do I know what it is! Why, you danH suppose I'm so ignc»rant as 
all that comes to, do you?" 

" Well, come now, what is a somnambulist?" 

" Why, a man that marries other men's wives, to be sure." 

" Pooh! you mean a bigamist; that's what you mean." 

" Well, it's all the same, isn't it?" 

''No, quite different. A somnambulist is a man who walks in his 
sleep." 

'* Why, to be sure it is. How stupid I I know now. But— what— 
why-^you don't mean to say that Mr. Sylvester does it." 

" He has done it for years, and does it now; and that's the reason 
why I'm to sleep in his room." 

** But my goodness me tjioughl-^why— " 

*< I haven't time to say nothing more about it now. Just lend U6 
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a hand here. I want this job done; I have to go to him directly 
it is." 

Cook did lend a hand, albeit she was at the time filled with wonder: 
she rendered him every possible assistance, and indulged in the most 
startling exclamations of surprise; while Judkins, who took no apparent 
notice of these exclamations, was silently working away like a slave, in 
order to get at the paper. 

In less than sin hour the job was complete: and when Judkins had 
made himself tidy, he went out and flitted before the parlour window, 
that Sylvester might know that it was done. And this certainly wa> 
an admirable scheme as far as it went, but he had to flit about there for 
some time, in consequence of Sylvester having his back towards the 
window. This, however, Judkins no sooner perceived, than he got a 
hammer and a couple of nails, and by virtue of pretending to nail u|> 
a branch, effected the object proposed. 

" Well, Judkins," said Sylvester, on going to the door, " have you 
finished your job?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" You found plenty of room, I suppose?" 

** Oh, lots, sir. And the room looks better with two beds than outi. 
It looks fuller." 

" No doubt, ril go up and have a look at it presently." 

"Beg pardon, sir," observed Judkins; "but I think, sir, you baid 
you'd be kind enough to lend me a paper." 

" Oh yes: Til get it for you." 

" Thank you, sir: thank you." 

" Now," said Sylvester, on bringing the paper out, " although you will 
find that the verdict is against me, you must not suppose that I am 
guilty of the offence." 

" Not for the world, sir: I shouldn't even think of such a thing." 

" Well, this is the case," said Sylvester, pointing it out to him. 

" Thank you, sir: thank you. I shall be in the tool-house if I should 
be wanted." 

"Very well." 

Judkins then left him with his eyes eagerly fixed upon the paper; but 
he hadn't got half a dozen yards when he stopped, and turning round, 
said — "Beg pardon, sir; Fm not much of a scholar; wll you be &o 
kind as to tell me what crim, con. means?* 

" Criminal conversation." I 

" And this here other word here, sir, versus T^ 

" Against." 

"Thank you, sir; I like to imderstand all I read, sir; and now I 
shall be able to get along." 

He then went to the tool-house and shut himself in, and then gave a I 
look at the length of the report. It was a long one: certainly, for him* 
a very long one: for Judkins was anything but a quick reader. He, 
notwithstanding this fact, settled himself down, and very soon became 
so deeply interested in the case, that he never gave the length another 
thought. I 
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Having got through the speech of Bir. PhillpotSi it became so dark 
tliat he oould see to read no more. He therefore rushed round to the 
kitchen for a lantern with all the velocity at his command. 

^' Where on earth have you been?*' exclaimed cook, as he entered. 

«< Busy, bnsj',*' said Judkins, as he lighted his candle. 

^* Are you going out again?" 

" Tes, yes; don't bother me now." 

" Well, but I want to speak to you.** 

" Can*t stop; can't stop a second," he replied, and rushed from the 
kitchen as hastily as he had entered. 

On his return to the tool-house, he adjusted his lantern, and then, 
with an expression of the most earnest anxiety, resumed. 

He liked ThompscHi's evidence. He thought it very good — ^very good 
— ^very good indeed: but when he came to the speech of Mr. Slashi]^p;er, 
ir threw him into an absolute state of ecstacy. 

" By Jobr he exclaimed, striking his hand upon the nail-box, '* that's 
^tunning — stunning! Now then, let 'em get over that if they can." 

He then proceeded; and as he read Tom's evidence — Shaving reference 
to the parapet — his countenance assumed an expression of horror, and 
his breathing became thick and difficult. At length he exclaimed, with 
a start, '* He's saved!" and wiped the perspiration off his brow wit^ his 
sleeve, and then stared at the candle, and sat and thought of the dreadftil 
position described. 

" He's a fine fellow, though," he eventually added ; '' a very fino 
fellow, that Mr. Delolme. He's a good 'un, every inch of him. Well ! 
Now let's see what comes next. Very good," he continued, at intervals. 
" He couldn't get away no how so. A thousand a year — ^what an enor- 
mity of money! But he deserves every penny of it, he does; I wish he 
had ten times as much. Very good. Now, who's next? The reverend 
Edward Rouse. What, our parson! Was he in it? Oh, d(m't I wish 
I'd been there? His garden wall — that was five year ago when 
he lost the peaches. Jones then was right after all. The ghost: yes, 
that's quite right. No more it never is seen except when he's here. 
What do you mean by that, stupid? Ain't it as clear as the nose on 
your face?" 

This last observation referred to the cross-examination of the reve- 
rend gentleman by Mr. Phillpots, for whom Judkins had a most thorough 
crmtempt, and whom he held to be the most incredulous fool alive. 

'' You won't believe it now, I suppose!" he continued. ^* Did mortal 
flesh ever set eyes on such a donkey? I thought not. I knew you 
wouldn't believe it. I should like to have the kicking of you, you old 
ass" 

Judkins then read the reply of Mr. Phillpots; and as he did so, his 
contempt for the man turned to indignation. He struck and kicked at 
appropriate intervals, with just as much energy as he felt thiit he coultJ 
have done if Phillpots had been there before him ; and tlius lie proceeded 
with a groaning accompaniment imtil he had reached the last line of 
the report, when he loudly exclaimed, " Two thousand pounds!" and let 
tlio paper fall. 
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The verdict seemed to have deprived him, for a tune^ of all hj« moral 
and physioal faculties. There he sat perfectly bewilderod, and there ht: 
continued to sit till the candle had burned to the socket. This roused 
him from his reverie: he roee fiom his seat and folded the paper, and 
returned to the kitchen; but with his intellects Still confused. 

" Why, what in the world have you been after?* cried cook, as he en- 
tered the kitchen with thought on his brow« 

<< Dont talk,'' replied Judkins. ^' Don't talk. My head's full." 

''But heri^i a time vouVe been. I thought you never was oomin,^. 
What have you been about?" 

'< My head's full, I tell yoli. Don't bother-^I'm stunned." 

" Well, but what on earth is the matter. I suppose there's no occa- 
sion to keep it o^ to yourself." 

'' K I could, I'd give a pound out of my own blessed pooket." 

" Well, come take some beer/' said cook^ passing the mug, in the fond 
expectation of melting him thus. '' You don't look at all the Uiing. 
What will you have for supper?" 

'' Two thousand pounds," muttered Judkins, indignantly. 

« What say?" 

'< Nothing: I was talkhig to myself." 

'' But I want you to talk to me! Wouldn't you like now somi^ing 
nice for supper?" 

''No; nothing — ^nothing: I don't want nothing." 

'' Oh, but you shall have something," said cook, who went to the 
pantry, and soon returned with the remains of a couple of chiokena and 
some ham. *' Judkins," she added, having duly placed these delicacies 
before him, " I know you have something on your niind;--^^what is it? 
You don't ought now to keep anything from me; for, although we're 
not married, we very soon shall be, and your cares now is my cares, 
Judkins, just as much as they will be then." 

" Old girl," replied Judkins, whom this appeal softened, and who bad 
engaged to marry cook as soon as a very old man, who kept a public- 
house in a neighbouring village, died, " don't make yourself by no means 
oneasy about me. My cares is not on my own account ; but on account 
of one who's been very ill used." 

"What, Mr. Sylvesterr 

« Yes." 

"Has he been ill used?" 

"Dreadful." 

" The wretches. Who are they?" 

" I know who they are, and so does he.** 

" Highway robbers, I suppose." 

" A million times worse than highway robbers." 

" Well, but did they hurt hhn much?" 

" Not in person, but in pocket. They robbed him of two thousand 
pounds." 

"T^vo thousand) You astonisli me. Two thousand pounds I How 
rnra« he to bo so foolish as to carry so much money as that about with 
him?" 
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" Carry it aboat with himr 

^ I always have said, and I always will say, that it*6 foolish of any 
man to do it I do hope to goodness that yottll never do so." 

^' You don't understand, lie wasn^t robbed on the road, but in a 
court of law." 

'' Oh, in a conrt of law. That's a diiSsrent thing altogether. But 
how was it? Tell me; do tell me.** 

^1 can't do so to- night, old girl; bat if youli now let me hare my 
thoughts to myself, I'll prcnnisc to tell you all about in the morning." 

'' Well, I'm not all curious— but I should dearly like to know. I only 
hope that while walking in his sleep, the poor young gentleman won't 
do none of us no mischief." 

" Mischief! Leave that to me. I'll take care of that. What am I 
to sleep in his room for?" 

'* Well, I only hope he won't. But oome^ oom o - o at some supper. 
I saved it for you." 

Judkins turned round, and although deep in thought, tried, and did 
cat a little, and just as he had finished, Mary came into tlie kitchen, and 
said — 

<* Missus is in bed and the parson's gone, and Mr. Sylvester wants 
you, Judkins, in the parlour." 

Judkins rose on the instant, and attended the summons; and, on 
entering the parlour, was greeted with a smile. 

« Well, Judkins," said Sylvester; "ready for bed?" 

" When you please, sir: I'm quite at your service." 

** Well, tiien, mix yourself some brandy-and-water, and then we'll be 
off." 

<( Thank you, sir; perhaps you'll be so kind as to mix a little for 
me." 

" Very well. Take a seat, Judkins." 

Judkins bowed, and closed the dior, and then seated himself upon 
the edge of the chair near it. 

" Draw up to the table, man; don't sit out therer 

Judkins did so; but didn't feel himself at all at home. 

" Now, then," said Sylvester; "just try that." 

" Thank you, sir. Your health, sir." 

" Is it as jrou like it?" 

" Quite, sir: capital: particular good, sir: very." 

'' Health to you, Judkins. I hope we shall both have a good night's 
rest." 

** I hope so, too," returned Judkins, who then began to feel a little 
better. "Here's the paper, sir," he added; drawing it carefhily fhnn 
his breast. " I'm much obleeged to you, sir, very." 

" Have you read it?" 

" Kight through, sir. It's sttmning! I know it has stunned me 
wholly! Why, that man, sir — ^that Mr. — ^What's his name — ^Phillpots 
— ^must be a regelar nateral boin fool ! He onpht to have spon how it 
with half an eye!" 
He doubtless did seo how it was." 
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** Then he ought to be ashamed of himself for sticking out so." 

'' These men are pcddf you know, to take a certain side; and they 
feel themselves bound — ^be it right or wrong, just or unjust — to do the 
best they can for those who employ them/* 

*' WeU, it mayn^t become me, sir, to speak in this way before you, but 
I'd rather get my twenty pound a-year in an honest way, than I*d get 
twenty thousand in a way like that there." 

<' So would I; so would I; and should feel myself a happier, because 
a more honourable man. It matters not to them whom they injure: it 
matters not to them what misery they may cause. If I were a wealthy 
villain, and required their assistance in oppressing the fatherless and the 
widow, or involving any honest man in ruin, hundred;^ ui' ihem would 
jump at the job." 

^* Then they ain*t fit to live on a civilised scale, sir; and that*s my 
sentiments. Poor as I am, sir, 1*11 never sell myself in that there way. 
I knowed before that some on *em wasn*t over nice. There was that 
Jerry Smith which was sent out of the country last 'sizes: they em- 
ployed one of these here counsel for him, and he knew that he was 
guilty-— Jerry told him so himself before the trial — and yet how he 
tried to knock it into the heads of the jury that he was innocent! how 
he tried to get him off, to be surel" 

"Ay el To prey upon society again.** 

" But lor, sir! What an escape you had on the top of the hous** 
there: I shuddered when I read it.*' 

" Yes, it was a dangerous position for a man to be in.'* 

" Dangerous, sir! It made my very blood run cold. But it shan't 
occur again, sir — ^leastways, not while you*re here. FU take care of 
that, sir, TU warrantr 

" Well, then, finish your glass, and 1*11 show you how it is to be 
prevented.** 

Judkins did as he was desired^and wasn't long about it ; and then 
followed Sylvester up to his chamber and closed the door, and waited 
for further instructions, while Sylvester opened and searched a trunk. 

"Now then,** said Sylvester, having produced the chain ^vith the 
handcuffs attached, " we'll turn in.** And, as Judkins began to strip 
immediately, it was not long before he was safely in bed. Sylvester's 
movements were not quite so rapid; but he didn't linger long: he got 
into bed very soon after Judkins, and then at once drew his attention 
to the chain. 

" Now,** said he, '^ this chain, you perceive, is quite long enough to 
reach from me to you; and that round afEair at the end is for your 
wrist, while this is for mine.** 

" Very good, sur,** said Judkins; " but I can't get it on.** 

"No; it must be opened first. And that is what I wish to explain. 
These things will close by mere pressure; but they cannot be opened 
without a key. Yours is somewhat larger than mine ; but the same 
key will open ihem both^-thus. Now try it. There; it fits you, does 
it not?" 

*' Exact, sir." 
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" It is not too tight for you?" 

"Oh! "Not a bit." 

" Very well. Now take this key and hide it somewhere. Don't let 
me know where it is." 

" ril take care of that, sir." 

" And if I should attempt to get out of bed, all you will have to do is 
to wake me gently. And now, good night." 

** I wish you good night, sir." 

''Good night," repeated Sylvester; who put out the light, laid his 
head upon the pillow, and was very soon asleep. 

Not so, however, Judkins. He began to reflect deeply. He had 
previously thought but little of the fact of sleeping in the same chamber; 
but then, in silence and in gloom, his apprehensions became prolific. 
Cook's expression of the hope that he might do them no mischief re- 
curred to him, and he hoped so too; but, at the same time conceived it 
to be possible, quite possible, that he might. '' Who knows?" thought 
he. " He may get up and cut my throat I And if he should, where's 
the remedy? I wonder whether he*s opstropolus. I dare say he 
is. He can^t, in course, know what he's about. If he does, I don't 
think he'd hurt a hair of my head ; but if he don't, why there's no 
knowing what he may do. And yet Mr. Delolme slept with him — ^that 
appeared on the trial — and he never hurt him. But then he might have 
done! And yet, is it ]ikely a gentleman like him would do me any 
mischief; and, as to cutting my throat, how is he to get the razor? 
He can't do it without pulling me out of bed, and I'm just about as 
strong as Atm, I fancy ! But, then, how do I know he hasn't a knife in 
his pocket? He can reach that without waking me! and may do so! 
who knows? And yet I don't think he'd attempt to hurt me! But, 
then, if he doesn't know what he's about, he doesn't! That's the 
point! At all events, I'll keep awake this blessed night if I live, to see 
what sort of games he is likely to be up to." 

And he did keep awake. He kept .awake an hour; and then most 
unconsciously dropped off to sleep. He had, however, been asleep 
scarcely ten minutes, when Sylvester awoke him; and, having done so, 
said calmly, — 

" Judkins! Give me the key." 

" The key, sir? Yes, sir," said Judkins, who had not even the most 
remote idea of his being asleep at the time. " Here it is, sir." 

" That will do," observed Sylvester; who, on the instant freed him- 
self, and then very quietly proceeded to dress. He was not, however, 
long about this : he very soon slipped on his things ; and when he had 
done so, he left the room, and— conceiving that he was then going out 
for a morning walk — took his hat, and deliberately quitted the house. 

Judkins heard him open the front door, and it ceitainly did strike him 
at the moment as being possible that Sylvester was in a state of som- 
nambulism then. And yet he asked for the key in a calm, collected 
manner, and dressed himself, and went out as if he had been awake. 
In Judkins^s judgment, he must have been. . He tried to repudiate the 
notion of his being asleep. But then what could he want to open the 
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front door for? That was the question; and this question no sooner 
suggested itself to Judkins than he slipped out of bed, and commenced 
dressing. The chain, however, somewhat retarded his progress, for the 
key of Uie handcuff was not to be found; but he sooil got over diat: he 
slipped on his small clothes, Ids jacket, and shoes, and went down, of 
course with the chain. 

The front door was open. That was what he expected, but which 
way had Sylvester gone? He thought he'd just look round the premises 
first, and he did so, but Sylvester could not be found. He then became 
in reality alarmed, and, having just latched the door, that he might let 
himself in again, went at once into the road. But which way should 
he go? It was clearly of no use his running to the right, if SylvcHter 
had gone to the lefl. He heard footsteps in the distance, and on the 
instant started off in that direction, but found that they were those of a 
labouring man. 

^^Hccoe you met a gentleman ?'' cried Judkins, in haste. 

'' Whoy — ees,** replied the man, with provoking deliberation ; " all 
seed un aboot hafe a moile off." 

" Which way was he going?" 

" Whoy, ah didn't ax, boot a seemed to be goin to Holler Bell." 

Away started Judkins on the Holworth road, as the man shouted out 
"He's goin moortal faist;" but, albeit he ran with all possible speed, 
Sylvester could not be seen. StiU Judkins kept on, panting pain^illy, 
and, although he had, occasionally, a " stitch " in his side, he would 
not give up imtil he reached the Bell at Holworth, a mile and a half 
from the Grange. Here he stopped; and, as the house was still open, 
he went in at once, and inquired of the landlord if a gentleman had been 
there. 

"I don't know," replied the landlord; "you'll find two or three in 
the parlour: you'd better look in." 

Judldns looked in, but Sylvester was not there: still, feeling com- 
pletely exhausted, he called for a small glass of brandy and water, and 
sank upon a chair. 

Every eye was upon him, of course, and more especially the eye of 
one man, who, as soon as the brandy and water had been brought, rose 
and said, " Ah, old fellow, how are you?" 

" Pretty well," replied Judkins ; " only I've been nmning. But, reaUy, 
you have the advantage of me." 

"Not at all," cried the stranger; "come, give us your hand; you'll 
shake hands with me, wont you?" 

" Oh, I've no objection," said Judkins, who gave him his hand — ^the 
only hand he had disengaged, the other having been thrust into his 
pocket with the chain. 

" Whatl" exclaimed the stranger; " the left hand! Is that the way 
you treat an old friend?" 

" You're no old friend of mine," said Judkins, who began to feci very 
much embarrassed. 

"Oh, yes I am," returned the stranger; "come, give us yoxa right 
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" I slian't do nothing of the sort. I don't know you." 

" You don't ! I'll tell you who I am, if you'll give me your hand." 

" I don't want to know who you are." 

" Come, give us your hand, man." 

" What do you mean? Can't I come into the house without being 
inteiTupted?" 

^' Not into this house while I am here. I'm the constable of Holler, 
and always on the look out for fellows like you." 

^' I don't care if you're the constable of fifty Hollers, I've nothing to be 
either ashamed or afeared on." 

"I dare say not; but it's no use you know I I saw it: I know I saw 
it! Will you let me see your right hand?" 

" No." 

''But I tin'// see it!" 

'' Will you?" said Judkins, whose blood b^an to boil. 

**Will I? Yes! — ^now then?" he added, selling the right arm of 
Judkins, who on the instant knocked him down, and would have es- 
caped, but that the landlord, who was coming into the room at the 
time, stopped him. 

" What's the meaning of all this?" inquired the landlord. 

''He's my prisoner!" cried the constable, rising; "I'll rim all risks; 
he's my prisoner!" 

"What for?" demanded the landlord. 

" Why look at his right hand! Just look at it!" 

" What do you mean? You are always kicking up some row-— what 
do you mean?" 

" Only look at that man's right hand: that's all?" 

" Let me look at it?" said the landlord, addressing Judkins calmly. 
" Yott shall not be ill treated here." 

Judkins drew his hand from his pocket, and with it a portion of the 
Gbain, of ooxirse. 

" There it is!" cried the constable in triumph. " There you are! I 
knew I saw it! and here's the other ruffle. Why, you're an escaped 
convict!— that's what you are." 

" I'm nothing of the sort .'" exclaimed Judkins, indignantly. 

" It's no use, you know. Not a bit of it. Don't put yourself in a 
passion. Come along." 

" But where— where!" exclaimed Judkins, in a dreadful state of ex- 
citement. 

" Oh, I'll find a lodging for you. Noiv then. Here, Johnson! — ^here, 
Smith!— come and assist me, will you?" 

Both Johnson and Smith nt once went to his assistance, and, in spite 
of the expostulations of Judkins — ^in spite of his strong declarations of 
innocence — in spite of his struggles, entreaties, and threats, they hiuried 
him off to the cage, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE MYSTEBY SOLVED. 

When the ghost of Banquo appeared at the banquet, it terribly 
startled Macbeth, but neither Macbeth nor any other individual was 
ever more startled than Mary was, when on entering the parlour alone 
the next morning, she saw a man lying asleep on the couch. 

Of course she didn't stop in the room long. On the contrary, she 
very soon rushed out of it; and, although she neither screamed, nor 
fell, nor fainted, on reaching the kitchen, she felt '' fit to drop." 

" Oh! cook," she sighed, as she sank on a chair: " there's a man! — 
there's a man!" 

" There's a man ! Where's a man?" demanded cook. 

" In the parlour." 

" A man in the parlour. Why, what's he after there?" 

" He's asleep— fast asleep. I know he's asleep ; but the moment I saw 
him my heart was in my mouth." 

'^ But what sort of a man does he look like?" 

" I don't know. I coiddn't stop to look; I only know he's a man," 

" And asleep you say? You're quite sure he's asleep?" 

"Oh! quite." 

" Then I'll go and have a look at him. Come, come along." 

"Oh! IdursVt." 

" Fiddlesticks. You're not afraid of a man when he's fast asleep, are 
you? Come along, do ! and don't be silly." 

Mary reluctantly rose from her chair and followed cook, softly and 
slowly; and when cook had reached the parlour door, she peeped, and 
beheld — ^the man! 

" Why, it's only Mr. Sylvester, girl!" she exclaimed. " How stupid 
you are to be siu-e!" 

" Mr. Sylvester!" said Mary, whose courage returned, and she looked 
in, and then foiuid that he was the man. 

" I wonder where Judkins is !" said cook, who had an idea tliat some- 
thing was wrong. "He certainly ought to have been down by this 
time. Shall we go up and knock at the door?" 

" If you like," replied Mary, who didn't at all understand cook's feel- 
ings, and therefore couldn't appreciate them : still she went up with her, 
and found the door open, and further, that Judkins was not in the 
room. 

"Why, where on earth is he!" cried cook, who began to feel very 
much alarmed. "He's not in the garden?" she added, looking out. 
" No. Why, where in the world can he be?" 

" In the tool-house, perhaps," suggested Mary, and cook at once ran 
down and went to the tool-house: but no! — he was not there. She 
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called to him: no! Why, 'what could be the meaning of all this! Had 
Sylvester murdered and buried him? She really tliought this extremely 
possible, and shuddered, and ran back to Mary, and told her to go to 
her mistress immediately, and let her know that Sylvester was in the 
parlour, while Judkins could no where be found. 

Mary accordingly went, and told her mistress, who feeling quite 
certain that all was not right, slipped on her morning gown hastily, and 
vrith great trepidation descended. 

Sylvester was still on the couch, and she approached him, and sat by 
his side, and found that he was in a deep sleep. 

"Sylvester, my lovef she cried. " Sylvester!— 5y/t'«ter/— My 
ikarr 

Sylvester opened his eyes, and started. " Why," he exclaimed, look- 
ing round, " how is this? In the parlour!" 

" How long," said Aunt Eleanor, affectionately: " how long have you 
been sleeping here?" 

" Oh ! aunt, I'm sorry — ^very sorry for this. It's galling in the ex- 
treme." He added, angrily, "Judkins ought to have known better. 
It's monstrous, that a man like that is not to be trusted." 

" Do not vex yourself, my love," said Aunt Eleanor, " pray do not 
vex yourself. Let us thank Grod that you are safe. Where is Judkins?" 

''I know not, aunt: nor do I know how I came here. I kno%v only 
this, that we went up to bed about ten ; that I was well secured to him, 
and' that here I am now." 

" But is it not strange? He is no where to be found." 

" It '11 be no great loss if he never he found. I might have gone and 
broken my neck ; what did he care? I thought him a different man." 

" Nay, my dear, do not thus censure him yet. First ascertain the 
cause of his letting you free. I have always found him faithful and 
obedient." 

'^ Why, I thought that I might have trusted my life in his hands ; and 
yet, although I enjoined him not to suffer me to leave the room, here I 
am, while lie is gone no one knows where, and no one cares." 

" I hope, sir," observed cook, with tears in her eyes, " that you haven't 
been doing nothing with him : I Ao/>e, sir, you haven't been doing him 
no mischief 1" 

" Mischief !" cried Sylvester. " What do you mean?'* 

" No, cook : certainly not," said Aunt Eleanor. " He will, I have no 
doubt, return by-and-bye, and when he does return, I shall expect him 
to give a good account of his conduct. Now go and get the breakfast 
ready. Mary, come with me. Do not be angry, my dear," she added, 
addressing Sylvester, and kissing him with the deepest affection. " Let 
us thank heaven that nothing dreadful has occurred.'* 

She then went up to dress, and so did Sylvester, who found the key 
on tlic bod, but, of course, not the chain : and while he was indignantly 
shaving himself, cook was utterly lost in conjectim?. What a munbcr 
of dreadful deaths she conceived that Judkins might have died while she 
was getting the breakfast ready! What stabbing, drowning, poisoning, 
strangulation, and burying aHve, rose before her vivid imagination 
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then ! She was wild 1 — quite wild ! She put the egge upon the gridiron 
instead of the ham, and the ham in the saucepan instead of the eggs, 
and felt strongly that the landlady of the " Cock and Constitution"— 
the house which Judkins had been after — she never should be. ThiB 
thought alone was maddening; but when in addition to this she reflected 
upon the assumed dreadful fact, of a man like Judkins being tliiis cat 
off in his very prime, without having left anything like a will: it was 
too much: she couldn^t endure it; and as she found she ooaldn% she 
let the ham and ^gs go on just as they pleased, sank into a chair, and 
wept. 

And thus she remamed until Mary came down, when die most un- 
reservedly opened her heart. And Mary sympathised with her, and 
boiled her eggs for her, and cooked two slices of ham, and begged of 
her earnestly not to " take on'* so, and then took the break&st in. 

*' Has Judkins returned yet?*' inquired Aunt Ekanor. 

" No, ma'am : he's not come back yet." 

'^ Dear me, it's very strange; I cannot at all Mxxmnt for it. Have 
you no idea where he is?" 

'^ Not the leasest in life, ma'am, Fm sure." 

" Well ! we must of course have patience ; but at present his con- 
duct appears to be extraordinary. That will do, Mary; Fll ring when 
I want you." 

Mary withdi-ew, and returned to cook, whose affliction was moot 
intense : she sighed and sobbed vehemently, and would not be consoled. 
Her Judkins — oh! her Judkins— lived, she feared, in her mem(Mryonly. 
His absence — his deeply mysterious absence — tugged at her heart- 
strings, and withered her hopes. Oh! that she knew where he was to 
be found! — she would have him — dead or alive she would have him! 
In vain did Mary appeal to her phUbsophy: in vain she preached pa- 
tience, and talked about hope: cook suspected strongly that Judkins 
had been murdered, and felt at length that she knew it. 

*^ Oh! what is tlds life?" she in agony exclaimed — ^^< what is this lile 
but a tub full of eels! The moment you think you have got the mie 
you want, it slips through your fingers, and there you are!" 

She got the cards, and Mary shuffled them, and gave llian to oook 
to cut. The first she cut was the nine of spades : " Trouble, trtmble) 
trouble !" she cried, and proceeded to cut again. Tiie next die cut 
was the ace of spades. ^' Death!" she exclaimed, and sank back in her 
chair. 

The bell rang. Mary was sunnnoned to the gate. The Tefereml 
gentleman was there. He seemed excited — dreadfully exoited— 4Um1 
Mary had no sooner let him in, than she ran to tell cook tint he 
was so. 

Sylvester met him at the door, and the moment the reverend gentle- 
man saw him, he gnsped his hand, and with fervour, exclaimed — 

^'I am happy to see yon — most happy. I feared," he added, as he 
entered the room, " that some new calamity had befallen us, for Jud- 
kins—" 

" Have you seen him?" 
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^' He is now at my house, in the custody of a constable, with irons, 
not only on his hands but on his legs." 

^' Is it possible!" exclaimed Aunt Eleanor t " why what in the world 
has he been doing ?'^ 

" The constable will have it that he*s an escaped convict." 
" A what!" cried Sylvester, bursting into a loud roar of laughter, in 
which Aunt Eleanor could not help joining. 

'' He will have it " repeated the reverend gentleman, gravely, '' that 
he's an escaped convict; but I don't at present know iSie particulars, 
because the moment I ascertained that he had missed you in the night, 
I ran over to see if you were safe." 

'^ Missed me, indeed !" exclaimed Sylvester, '< Tve no patience with 
the man!" 

'^ But he may not be in fiiult alt^ all, my dear," suggested Aunt 
Eleanor: '* you had b^Aer go and see.'' 

''Aye, come widi me; come," said the rever^id gentleman, 'Met's go 
and hear the particulars at once." 

'' I may not accompany you — ^may I?* inquired Aunt Eleanor. 

" Yes," replied the reverend gentleman : " do, by all means." 

Aunt Eleanor ran for her bonnet and shawl, and they left the cottage 
together. 

On reaching the parsonage-house — at the door of which stood the 
chaise-cart in which the ''escaped convict" had been brought — they 
proceeded to the library, and there found Judkins feeling much degraded 
and looking very ill. 

" WeU, Judkins," said Sylvester, sternly, " what have you been doing?" 

" I an't been doing o' nothing, sir, but running after you." 

" You ought not to have allowed me to leave you at all, sir.*' 

"I can explain all that, sir — ^I know I can; if you will but satisfy 
this here person that I'm not what he takes me for." 

'* Why have you this man in custody?" demanded Sylvester of the 
constable. 

"Why, sir, it's as tins," replied the constable; "last ni^t, when I 
was at Holler Bell, the prisoner came running into the house to ask if 
some g^itleman had been there, and when he came into the room where 
I -was, to look round, I saw that he had a handcuff on, and therefore, as 
he was a stranger to the place, I felt it my duty, as a constable, to take 
him into custody." 

" What time was that?*' 

" About half-past eleven." 

" Could you not have returned with him at once, or tent to inquire 
about him?" 

" That's what I wanted him to do," exclaimed Judkins. 

"And that's what I dare say I should have done — ^although not bound 
to do so— if you hadn't been so violent. In the first place, he tried to 
conoeal the handcuff — ^that looked suspicious : in the second place, when 
I asked him to shake hands with mc he wouldn't: in the third place, 
when I tried to raise his arm, he knocked me down: and in l^e fourth 
place, it required three powerflil men to carry him off to the cage." 
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"Why were you so violent, Judkins?" said Sylvester. "Why did 
you not at once explain who you were?" 

" I didn't suppose it to be necessary at first, and when I toould have 
done so they wouldn*t let me." 

" There was, I dare say, unnecessary violence on both sides ; but 
when you found that appearances were against*you, you ought to have 
been calm." 

"I couldn^t, sir, after he^d called me a convict." 

" He certainly was justified in supposing that you had escaped from 
custody." 

" To be sure I was, sir," exclaimed the constable; "and, as such, it 
was my bounden duty to take him." 

"I don't dispute that; but I think that you might have come with him 
to the Grange, instead of thrusting him into a place of confinement. He 
is our servant: and I have an fiction which renders it necessary for 
him to sleep in my room. I am, unfortunately, in the habit of walking 
in my sleep, and in order to prevent this, I am secured to him by these 
manacles. Last night, it appears, I, by some means, managed to get 
away from him, and when he missed me — ^" 

" I heard that you'd gone on to Holler," said Judkins. 

"He heard that I had gone on towards Holworth — ran after me 
— rushed into the Bell to ascertain if I was there — and there you saw 
him. I presume that you are now quite satisfied." 

" Can you unlock them there handcuffs, sir?" 

" Yes," replied Sylvester: " here is the key. You will find that that 
will unlock them both." 

" Well," said the constable, having found this to be correct, " as Fve 
had him in custody, I ought, sir, by good rights, to take him before a 
magistrate." 

" There cannot, surely, be the slightest necessity for that" 

" I don't know, sir, whether I am justified in letting him go 
^vithout." 

" Nonsense," said the reverend gentleman, " nonsense: FU be respon- 
sible for him, and that's sufficient" 

" Well, sir, so long as Pm held harmless, sir, that's all I want Fm 
satisfied myself." 

" Very well then," said Sylvester, " take those things off." 

The constable did so at once, and when Sylvester had privately 
placed in his hand a sovereign, he bowed and left the house. 

" Now Judkins," said Sylvester, " how came you to let me leave the 
room last night?" 

" I'll tell, six: Fll tell you exact how it was. I hid the key up as yon 
told me. Well, a little after eleven you woke me up, and said to me, 
' Judkins, just give me the key.' You spoke just as you speak now, and I 
thought, in course, that you was awake. I didn't dream of your being 
asleep. Well, sir, you got up and dressed yourself, and wont out of the 
room, and it wasn't imtil I heard you open the front door, that the idea 
stnick me. I then became alanned, and got up and whipped on my 
^ings, and went out, and as I heard, when I got in Uie road, that you, 
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or some gentleman, had gone on to Holler, I ran fit to split myself right 
to Holler Bell, and there, in course, the constable saw me/* 

'' I see how it is now exactly. Yon fancied, of coarse, that I was 
awake.** 

^* I did indeed, sir. Oh, if I hadn't, I wouldn*t have sufiered you to 
have left the room for the world.** 

'* Another time, Judkins, let me on no account have the key: give it 
to me under no pretejioe, whatever.** 

rU take care of that, sir. Pve had a lesson. You won't catch me 
doing it again, sir, FU toarrantJ* 

*' I hope not. Now run home and get some refreshment. What sort 
of a place were you in?*' 

" dh, horrid, sir. Worse than a pigsty, and so cold-— oft r 

'' Then you didn't sleep much?** 

*' Never got a toinky sir, all the blessed night*' 

** Then if you feel disposed to go to bed, do so. There, run away, 
and make yourself as comfortable as yon can.** 

" Stop,** said the reverend gentleman. " Drink that. It*s brandy." 

Judkins knew it. He didn't require to be told. He took the glass 
and emptied it, and then ran home to comfort cook. 

The reverend gentleman now began to descant at full length on the 
conduct of the constable, and while he was thus occupied, a servant 
entered, and presented him with a card. He looked at it; and after a 
pause, slightly started. *^Mr. €^eorge Augustus Howard f* thought he; 
^^ why that is the name of the gentleman whom Sylvester*s father was 
supposed to have injured; — surely this is the same man!" 

*' Have you shown this gentleman into the parlour?** he inquired. 

'^ No, sir,** replied the servant; '*he is in his carriage at the door.** 

''Ask him to walk in; I'll be witk him immediately. You will ex- 
cuae me for a short time,** he added, addressing Aunt Eleanor. 

"Oh, Sylvester and I will return now. We wiU only take a walk 
round the garden.** 

'' WeU,** said the reverend gentleman, who felt somewhat tremulous, 
" I eapect that I shall have, in the course of an hour, something of im- 
portance to communicate." 

" Indeed! Well, we shall be happy to see you. Do not let us detain 
you now. 

Sylvester and his aunt then went into the garden, and when the reve- 
rend gentleman had nerved himself sufficiently, he joined Mr. Howard 
in the parlour. 

'' Mr. Rouse, I believe I have the honour to address," observed Mr. 
Howard, calmly. 

" My name ts Rouse," returned the reverend gentleman. '^ I beg that 
you will be seated." 

" Sir," said Mr. Howard, " I ought to apologise for introducing my- 
self thus; but I think that, when I have explained to you my object, 
you will pardon me. I saw in a paper, last evening, the report of a trial, 
in which you were in some degree interested." 

" Julian ver8U8 Sound?" 
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^* I was indeed, and am still interested duply, ^^ 

<^ And so am I*-tfo deeply, that every hope I have of haj^Maess in 
this life depends upon my conviction of the truth of that plea upon wfaieh 
the defence rested. Tou know Mr. Sound, of course?^ 

'< Intimately. He was her^ just this moment. There he is wiih his 
aunt, now leaving the garden gate." 

*' Indeed I'' exclaimed Mr. Howard, looking rotmd eagerly: ^ I should 
much like to know and Mnrerse with him.*' 

"Shall I call him backr 

" I thank you^-i^I thank yon: not now«*HQ€t now. Did yon know 
his father?" 

" No; I nevw did. I saw him nnee, I bdiieve; but only onee." 

" Do you know what his christian name was?" 

" Let me see; Dr. Sound-i^Z)r.iM]ear me-^Horatiol yes, that was it; 
I reoolket now, it waa Horatio." 

" I was right in my conjeetore then: ihak was the man. And now 
m ez^Lain to you why I came here. Yon stated, I believe, in your 
evidenoe on the trial, that you had not the slightest doubt of the fact of 
Mr. Sound being a somnambalist." 

** I did so. Nor had I die slightest doabt on the eobject: nor have I 
now. Nay, I had an additional proof of the &ct this very morning!" 

" Can it, think you, he proved, sir, to my satisfiustion?" 

" Miost certainly I Til nndertake to prove it to the satisikotion of any 
man alive." 

I ^" I will tell yon why I am anxious to be satisfied. Some years since, 
this young man's &tner and I were bosom fiiends. We had known 
each other for many years, and fancied that we knew eadi other's 
hearts. We visited each other constantly, and continued thus to visit, 
until one fittal night, wbai he was absolutely foond in my wife's 
chamber, sitting by the side of her bed!" 

" Exactly — ^yes — well?" cried the reverend gentleman. 

^' Weil, he being not only a fiiend, but the medical adviser of my 
wife, I, on hearing of the eircnmstance, thought but little of at; con- 
ceiving that, of course, he had been to attend her professionaliy; but 
wh«A my wife denied stron|^ all knowledge of the circumstance, my 
suspicions were aroused; and these suspicions were confirmed by Sound 
himisdf in i^'^ morning, far he declared, most sc^emnly declared, that on 
that particular night he never entered ^e house at aU! This I thought 
conclusive. Had not the fact been denied, the thing would have passed 
off, of course; bnt, beii^ thus induced to believe that they had con- 
spired to deceive me, I felt most abundantly convinced of her gnilt. I 
did not, however, proceed, as Sir Charles Julian has proceeded. I had 
too much regard for my own feelings, and the feelings of those around 
me. I-*ias I then conceived, yi<s^y-«-cast her off with a eu^ldeat allow- 
anoe to secure to her all personal comforts ; and there, sir— there was 
an end." 

" Poor lady I And did she live l<mg after tiiat?^' 

" She is living—still." 
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^* And does she still declare her iimooence?'* 

'^ She does, most solemnly.'* 

^ Then, be sure that she is innocent. Oh! be sore of it." 

'' I woiild to Grod that I could be sure.'* 

'^ Tou haye seen her sinoe?*' 

^ Bat <mce : bat onoe: and that was reo^atly. My daughter sees her 
twice »-year. That i^aest I could not deny her. They meet here, in 
this very village." 

*'Whyr exclaimed the reverend gentleman, ^'I have seen two 
carriages at the dow of the inn ftvquently, and always on particular 
days; and now I come to look at it, yours is one of them I Bless my 
life and sool, how extraordinary that is! How often have I wondered 
why they met there P 

'^ They have met for that purpose; but my daughter, until a short 
time onoe, never knew that she had a mother living.** 

^* I now," said the reverend gentleman, ** understand and appre* 
date yoor anxiety to be satisfied on this important point; and that 
satis&clion, be assured, as te as Sylvester is concerned, I will give 
yoa." 

** If I can be satisfied with reference to him, I shall be satisfied com- 
pletely : for his father just before his death wrote to me, and stated that 
if he toere there the night in question, he was there in a state of som- 
nambulism; the idea of which I then utterly rejected, but feel disposed 
to entertain it now. If, therefore, I can be satisfied with reference to 
the son, I shall be satisfied with reference to the father. It is true I 
never heard of somnambulism being hereditary; but that will suffi- 
ciently satisfy me.** 

^' Then that satas&ction you shall have. I pledge myself to satisfy 
yoa. I undeitake to bring before you proofs which ^(M yourself shall 
hold to be irrefragable. I am now preparing a statement of facts to be 
laid before Sir Charles— who, although he has a verdict, is not at ail 
convinced of its justice— and a «opy of lAiat staitement you shall have. 
I will bring before yoa witnesses here, to prove all that has oocuired in 
this place; and Til take you up to town and introduce you to Dr. 
Deiohne and his son, whose evid^ice I am certain you will hdd to be 
conohnive.'' 

"Is the Ifr. Delolme who appeared on the trial, the ton of Dr. 
Delome?** 

«Yes.» 

** I knew him weU. He was one of tbe most intimate ftioids of Dr* 
SouBd." 

"Hewasso." 

**<yii\ I knew him perfectiy well; but I have not seen him for many, 
many vean. Since tiiat unhappy aikir, I have kept myself entirdy 
aloof &jm tiie world.*' 

^ Then let its go to L<mdan together and see him, and Thomas, his 
son." 

" I would go, sb, to the end of the worid, to be satii^ed.*" 

'< That is sofficiest. Ton shall first have this statement— tiie truth 
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of every word of which I undertake to prove — and then we'll go up to 
toAvn together." 

" I need not explain to you how highly I appreciate your kindness ; 
but believe me — " 

" Not a word on that subject! I am more deeply interested in tbe 
vindication of Dr. Sound's character, than you imagine. Where can I 
communicate with you? Do you live a very great distance from this 
place." 

" Scarcely four miles off! Borton Hall is my residence." 

^' Borton Hall! How very strange that I should never have heard of 
your living there!" 

*' I have, as I before observed, kept myself completely secluded." 

" Well; that accounts for it, of course. But yours must have been a 
weary life." 

" It has been, indeed. But, then, what pleasure could society impart 
to me? It could but inflict additional pain. I have not, my dear sir, 
for years and years, spoken so freely to any man as I have now spoken 
to you; but I feel as if you had lifted a weight from my heart, and as I 
now begin to doubt, I now begin to hope. I feel already a different 
man ; and hence you may be sure that my mind is prepared for con- 
viction. Nay," he added, as tears chased each other down his cheeks, 
'^ so much lighter do I feel, that I am about to solicit you company to- 
day. Come and dine with me? It is a long, long time since I enter- 
tained a friend; but say that you will come?" 

" My dear sir, I mil." 

" Could you bring Mr. Sound with you?" 

" Certainly! I will do so. Nay, I shall be most happy to do 6o» 
He need not know your object exactly. It would not be wise, perhaps, 
to tell that to him yet. You are a Mend of mine: that will be suffi- 
cient. The subject of Somnambulism can be easily introduced, and yon 
will tlien hear his views on that subject explained." 

^' My dear friend, I feel extremely grateful to you: you know not how 
grateful I feel! Howev^, I may, of course, expect you at four?*' 

" I will most assuredly be there." 

Mr. Howard took his hand and pressed it warmly, and, having received 
such additional assurances as could not fail to strengthen his hopes, re- 
turned to his carriage, and gave the word " home." 

The reverend gentleman was now in a state of rapture. All, in his 
judgment, was perfectly clear. He had but to prove this to Howard's 
satisfaction — ^which he felt, of course, sure that he could do— and poor 
Mrs. Howard would be restored to her husband, who would, of course, in 
consequence, be once more happy — ^his own dear Eleanor would be de- 
lighted with the fact of her brother's character being vindicated — Syl- 
vester's innocence would be proved to the world, and Lady Julian wonld 
return to Sir Charles, who would be in a state of felicity again. If there 
be a pure pleasure on eartli, it is assuredly that of imparting ploasiue to 
others, and the reverend gentleman — ^who imagined that he saw all this 
with the most perfect distinctness — experienced this pleasure in an emi- 
nent degree. Of what airtmmense amount of happiness did he thea 
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possess the genns. In his view, no man was ever placed in a more for- 
tunate position. But he would not keep the knowledge of his position 
to himself. No ; he'd go and begin to spread this happiness without 
delay. His Eleanor should be informed of all that had transpired; and, 
as she was the first to be made happy, he went to the cott^ige at once. 

^^ Sylvester," said he, as he entei^d, '' I am going to dine with a friend 
to day at ibur: will you go with me?*' 
" I shall be most happy to do so." 

" We shall be by ourselves: everything quite quiet! I offer no apo> 
io^ at present to you," he added, turning to Aunt Eleanor, " for thus 
dt:piiving you of his society. But, come, let us take a little turn in the 
garden." 

Aunt Eleanor, who inferred irom this that he wished to say something 
to her in private, smiled, and left her work, and went into the garden 
with him. 

'* Now,** said he ; <' I told you that I thought — and it did at the time 
strike me— that I i^ould have, in the course of the morning, something 
important to communicate." 
" And have you?" 

" I have, my dear Eleanor: I have.*' 

He then led her into the arbour, and there, to her utter amazement, 
told her all tliat had occurred. At first, on hearing him mention the 
name of Howard, she nearly fainted ; but, recovering her self-possession, 
she subsequently listened with almost breathless anxiety. He remem- 
bered nearly every word that had passed, and every word that he re- 
membered he commimicated to her, embellished only ^vith a description 
of the feelings inspired. 

'^ And now," said he, at the conclusion of this intelligence ; " ought we 
not to be most thankful? Out of evil cometh good. The very thing 
which we held to be a great calamity, may prove to be a blessing indeed. 
Thus we, in oui- blindness, complain: events occur, of the tendency of 
which we have no knowledge, no conception ; and, because we are too 
short-sighted to see their tendency, we presumptuously pronounce them 
to be evils, and, instead of being grateful, complain. How wonderfully 
is everything ordered! And what poor, weak, dependent, helpless crea- 
tures we are! We arc but instruments in the hands of Him who em- 
ploys us to work out His great design. But, come, dear Eleanor, why 
so sad?" 

^* I am not sad," she replied ; '^ believe me. You have said that we 
ought to be thankful : I am, indeed, thankful : most thankful. But — 
should Mr. Howard, after all, not be satisfied — ^" 

" That, my dear Eleanor, I hold to be impossible. Why, Sylvester, I 
liave not the slightest doubt, will this very day satisfy him." 

" But did I not imderstand you that Sylvester was to have no know- 
ledge of his object?" 

" Exactly! But, when I have introduced the subject, Sylvester will 
join in the conversation, of coiu'se." 

" I perceive. Well, I hope to heaven that you may be successful !" 
" Pe sure that we shall be. I feel certain of it. I never felt more 
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certain of anything jet And now let %ui go in again, fljrlyesier may 
siispeet that ^ere k sotl^thing which we are aaxiotis to MMeal fi«m 
hita, iind I Wish him to go thejre fteA &Cf6i ati suApicioii." 

They th«h returiied id the ^arkmi^, In whieh SylVMttt* Was reading, 
and, as they entered, the reverend gehtieman Mid^ " Well, my dear boy, 
now what time will yon be ready?" 

" Oh, at what time you please!'' replied Sylvester. " How far have 
we to go?** 

"About four miles $ it oan't be more than that/' 

'' Then I suppose we ought to start about half-past three? Shall 
I drive yon over in our machine, or will you go in yours?" 

" Oh, we may as well go in mine." 

" Very well. Then, in the meantime, aunt, you and I will go for a 
drive somewhere: shall we?" 

" I should like it, my dear, much." 

The reverend gentleman then left the oott&ge, and Sylvester went to 
look after the ohaise, while Aunt Eleanor^^^^o whom lEiorton Hall had 
become an object of tJie most intense interest— <leoided on getting Syl- 
vester to drive round Borton, in order that she might just look at the 
HaU. 

Accordingly, on getting into the chaise, she intimated to him llie road 
she wished to go— ^f course without explaining her ob|eGt-*4uid they 
went that road and passed the Hall, of which she ootdd get but the 
slightest glimpse, so per^tly Was it surrounded by trees. 

" How should you like to live there?*' inquired Syhreeter, peroeiring 
the eyes of his aunt fixed upon it. 

" I think not at all, rny love ; — should you?" 

" I might if I wished to be buried alive. What place is that?*^ he 
inquired of a man who was passing at the time/* 

*' Borton Hall, sir,*' replied the man. 

"Who Uves there!" 

" Don*t know, sir. Nobody knows. Nobody never did know." 

" Nobody, I suppose then particularly wants to know. Of course it's 
inhabited?" 

"Sir?" 

" Some one lives there, of ooiurse." 

"Oh, yes, sir, two or three lives there, if they call that livin'. 
They're rollin' in riches, too, if that's any good to 'em." 

" Is the master of the house then a miser?" 

"A miser, sir! no, sir: he's one of the most liberalest men as is — 
only he won't let nobody know him. He don't care what he gives away 
nor what he pays for what he has." 

"Is he never to be seen?" 

" Oh, yes, sir — sometimes. Fve seen him often, and he looks, for all 
the world, sir, as if he'd been committing a million o* murders." 

" Well, he's an extraordinary fellow, certainly," said Sylvester, who 
threw the man sixpence and then drove on. 

That this colloquy, short as it was, deeply interested Aunt Eleanor, 
is a fact which may well be conceived. She knew the cattse of Howard's 
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secltLsion and dejection; but as Sylveeier did mtf he tbovgkt no more 
about the matter. 

^' There's a lovely girl!" he exclaimed, m a oarriage paasid them 
about half a mile from the Hall. " Did you Me her?'' 

'^ I took no particular notice, my dear, I wae looking at the carriage.'' 
'' Oh, yon should hare seen her-«*one of the moet beautiful creatures 
I ever bdieldl" 

** Young, my dear— rery young?" 

" She seemed to be very young. An older penoo'^her mother, I 
imagine — ^was in the carriage with her." 

This at once banished die thought she had oonceiyed of its being 
Howard's daughter. She had no mother to ride by her side: of every 
comfort— of every joy which a mother could impart she had been 
most mihappily deprived. 

**I wonder," said Sylvester, "whom she can be. Do you know the 
carriage?" 

^' I thought as it passed that Fd seen it before. But it cannot be 
the one I imagined. 

" I should much like to know who she is." 
" Why, my love— why ?" 

" Oh, I don't know. Perhaps because she is the most charming girl 
I ever saw." 

The subject then dropped, and as Sylvester's thoughts were fixed 
on her, while those of his aunt were engaged with Howard, they re- 
turned, almost in silence, to the Grange. 

At ten minutes past three preeisely— ^the usual twenty minutes 
before the appointed time— the reverend gentleman drove up to the 
gate; and, having alighted, felt anxious to be off; but Sylvester, 
knowing this propensity of his, had him in and expostulated with him, 
and pointed out to him the monstrous absurdity of supposing that his 
horse couldn't do more than four miles an hour. 

"Did you ever see a carriage," he inquired at length; "an olive 
carriage, picked out with white?" 

"I have seen such a carriage," replied the reverend gentleman, 
colouring up on the instant; " I certainly have seen such a carriage!" 

" And so have I ! and of all the lovely creatures I ever beheld, she, who 
was in that carriage this morning, was incomparably the moat lovely!" 

" What!" exclaimed the reverend gentleman, who didn't on this point 
wish to be urged. " What!" he reiterated, pointing to a portrait for 
which Aunt Eleanor had sat twenty years before, "//avs you ever 
seen that portrait?" 

" Of course I have; and see it now." 
" Did you ever see the original f^ 

Aunt Eleanor smiled, and playfuUy patted the cheek of the reverend 
gentleman and blushed, and said that she thought it was much too 
bad. 

" Well, but do you know to whom that carriage belongs?" incjuired 
Sylvester. 
** Was this young ladj alone?" 
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'^ No; her mother was with her/' 

^' Then I don't know at all. But come; let's be off. We shall keep 
them waiting; I know we shall!" 

" Oh! we have plenty of time. Shall / drive?" 

" If you please ! Yes, do." 

" Very well. Is there any exhibition about ten miles off?" 

" Not that Tm aware of ! Why?" 

" If there had been, we might as well have seen that first!" 

^^But really we have no time to spare! we haven't indeed." 

"Well! then we'll be off:" 

They then took leave of Aunt Eleanor — vfho made them promise to 
be home by ten — ^and while she prayed for their success, they started. 

On reaching the avenue which led to the Hall, Sylvester suddenly 
stopped, and exclaimed — 

"Why I we passed this wilderness this morning! Are you going in 
here?" 

"Oh yes! Goon!" 

" Are you sure that you can find your way out again?" 

" I have not the smallest fear of that." 

"Oh! TFc/Z, then we'll explore! Are we going to dine with the 
proprietor of this den?" 

" We shall dine with the gentleman who lives at the Hall !" 

" He's a natural curiosity, is he not?" 

" A natural curiosity !" 

" Yes ; the man of whom I inquired this morning in the road said 
that he didn't know him, that nobody knew him, and that he never tvas 
known!" 

" He certainly leads a life of seclusion, but you will find him a most 
perfect gentleman, notwithstanding." 

They now reached the circular lawn befoi*e the house, and as they 
drove round two servants appeared at the door, and immediately after- 
wards Howard came forth, and proceeded to welcome them warmly. 

This ceremony ended, he led them into a spacious and most elegaatl3' 
fiu*ni8hed room, and at once introduced them to Henriette. 

Sylvester recognised her in an instant. It was the sweet girl whom 
he had that morning seen. And there was the lady whom he had 
conceived to be her mother, but who was introduced to him as Miss 
Duprez. 

Having been presented, Henriette retired to one of the windows — 
gracefully, but with a timidity which proved that she had not been 
much accustomed to society — and, while Howard was conversing with 
the reverend gentleman, and glancing at Sylvester — ^who was an object 
of peculiai* interest to him — Sylvester and Henriette were glancing at 
eadi other, for he was equally, although with far different i^elings, an 
object of interest to her. And thus they were engaged until dinner was 
announced, when Howard gave Henriette to the reverend gentleman, 
and — as Miss Duprez had left the room — took Sylvester's arm himself. 

Miss Duprez, however, joined them in the dining-room, and they sat 
flown to a mo8t delicious dinner — a dinner which the reverend gentle* 
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zoan highly enjoyed— but of which neither Sylvester nor Henriette — 
who was exceedingly tremulous the whole of the time— partook freely. 

It will not appear amazing that Henriette — ^who had never before 
dined with strangers— «hould feel, on this occasion, nervous ; but it is 
▼ery questionable whether she would have felt half so nervous, had 
there been but one guest, and that guest had been the reverend gentle- 
man. It will be extremely rational to believe that she would not: for 
her eyes and those of Sylvester constantly met — so constantly, indeed, 
that it really appeared as if they had not the power to keep them off. 

Very soon after dinner the ladies withdrew, and then Sylvester felt 
more at ease, and, as Howard— who was highly pleased with him — ^paid 
him every attention, he joined in the conversation freely and gaily, until 
the subject of sonmambulism was introduced, when he became at once 
thoughtful and silent. 

Conceiving, however, that, being a friend of the reverend gentleman, 
Howard knew, of course, all about the recent trial, he eventually shook 
off all unpleasant thoughts, and, on being appealed to, entered into the 
subject fully. He related all those circumstances connected with the 
case which did not transpire on the trial — ^how Sir Charles had attacked 
him; how the duel was prevented; how the pier-glass was broken, and 
so on — and then described the scenes which he unconsciously produced 
while residing ^vith Dr. Delolme. 

This description not only amazed Howard, but amused him ; and, as 
the reverend gentleman afier this related, with his characteristic gravity, 
all that had occurred at the Granger—commencing with the peaches, 
and ending with the fact of poor Judkins being caged as an escaped 
convict — ^he appeared for a time to have forgotten all his cares. 

^'But," said he at length, addressing Sylvester; "you seem to have 
passed over five years! What occurred while you were living with Mr. 
Scholefield?" 

'^ Nothing that ever came to my knowledge; and that I have often 
thought of as being most strange.^* 

" It is strange, certainly. Now, had you any supper last night?" 

" Oh, yes; I always take supper: it is, in &ct, the meal I most en* 

joy." 

" What are the habits of Mr. Scliolefield? Is he a free liver?" 

" Quite the reverse. He is a particularly abstemious man." 

"And were you abstemious while you were living with him?" 

" I was : I lived very nearly as he lived." 

" And never ate suppers?" 

"Why!" exclaimed Sylvester, as the thought on the instant struck 
him; " how strange that that never occurred tome! That must have 
been the cause!" 

" A friend once wrote to me," said Howard, with emotion, and the 
reverend gentleman knew whom he meant; " stating that he had been a 
somnambulist, and that abstemious living had, in his case, effected a 
cure!" 

" And will do so in my case, I have not the slightest doubt of it!" 

" I should strongly recommend you to try iti" 

2 
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" Try it, sir! What would I twt do to cure myself of tbis awfullj 
perilcMU practice? Nothing of the kind ev^ ocottrrcHd, to my kaowledge, 
while I lived with Mr. Scholefield: I am, therefore, bouud to believo 
that nothing ever did occur, and tliat, as I lived, while tliere, abste- 
miously, the fact is ascribable solely to that. X thai^ you for the sug- 
gestioa. I kel grateful to you beyoud oil expression. J shall adopt it, 
most assuredly, at once.*' 

'^ And I hope, most sincerely," added Howard, '^ that it will prove to 
be in your case effectual." 

They then rejoined the ladies, and had coffee; and Sylvester chatted 
with Henriette— whom he found to be a highly intellectual, as well as a 
most lovely, giri-^while the reverend gent to nan and Howard were con- 
versing most earnestly in private. The result of this conversation was, 
that they resolved on posting to town on the morrow, and, goon after 
this resolution had been fixed, the guests took leave of Howard and 
Henriette, and left the Hall— ^e reverend gentleman with tuck news 
for Eleanor, ai»d Sylvester with fealings ci gratitude and love! 
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THIS BE0090aJJlTI0K. 



Ik the morning, about half-past five o'clock, Sylvester— who not only 
went to bed the previous nig^ supperless, but, in order to counteract 
the effects of the wine, had tcScen a cooling draught — awoke; and, feel- 
ing anxious to get upi lor his stomaeh, being empty, was very rebellious, 
he at length puHed &e chain, and awoke his protector. 

Judkins, in an instant, sat upright in bed, and looked at him very 
mysteriously, and then shook his head with peculiar significance, and 
then said, " No: it won't do; not a bit of it: nothing at all of the sort: 
I won't have it. Tou want to cut away again, don^t you?" 

" I want to get up," replied Sylvester. 

" Then Fd rayther you'd remain where you are, for I don't want to 
g»t into any more cages." 

*' I am not now asleep I" 

" No, I dessay you're not: no doubt you're tcide awake in a state of 
somnambulisationr 

'^ No, indeed I am not: look at me?" 

<< That's of no use! I can't tell by looking. What do you want to 
get up for, here, a little arter five?" 

"In the first place, I feel very hungry; and in Uie next, as I can't 
sleep, I^y as well get up as not.'* 
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'* But don't you reooUect you told me not to let joa get up before the 
usual time, on no accoimt whatsomdever? Now, this here's a very on- 
Tstional time, you know, for you to get up, so you'd better lay down ag'in, 
and make your life happy.'* 

<< Nonsense!" cried Sylvester, who couldn't avoid laughing; ^^I tell 
you distinctly that I'm now quite awake I Where's the keyV" 

" Well, bat are you awake now? Upon your soul, are you awake?" 

«Iam." 

" Well, I don't know; you know, sir, whether you are or not: I'll defy 
nil 4eth to tell that: you look as if you was, aind if you will have the 
key, why you must have the key, and FU go with you wheresomdever 
yoa please, but may I be burnt if you gets away from me, or even so 
much as quits my sight." 

" It's all light, Judkins. Come, the key." 

Judkins gave Um the key, and, not being satisfied, got up at once, 
and dressed himself, and stood by the door, and watched him closely, 
until he was ra^y to leave the room, when he took his arm and shook 
him well, and bawled in his ear, ^* I say, eir! Mr. Sylves/er.' are you 
awakef 

^' Teef relied Sylvester, who, although oonvulsed with laughter, 
bawled in the ear of Judkins as loudly as Judkins had bawled in his; 
"YesI lamr 

Judkins was now pretty nearly convinced: still he followed him, and 
k^t his eye upon hun, and would not allow him to go out of his sight, 
until Aunt Eleanor came down to break&st, when he saw him s^cly 
into the parlour, and felt that he had thus done his duty. 

" Well, my dear," exolaimed Aunt Eleanor, who was in liigh spirits 
that morning; ^* what sort of a night have you had?" 

** I slept well," replied Sylvester, *^ till half-past five, when I felt so 
desperately hungry, that I was really oompelled to get up." 

*^ Then you did not, befi>re that time, disturb Judkins?" 

'' I don't believe that, tmtil I awoke, I even moved." 

*' Thank heaven! Thai is the remedy, my love!" 

"I feel sure of itr 

** You need not, during the day, be particularly abstemious. All I 
apprehend you have to do, is to abtain from eating suppeis. But yoti, 
of coiu^, know how to act now, much better than I can tell you." 

They then reverted to the Howards, and, while Sylvester was giving 
a glowing description of the beautifiil Ilenrictte, the reverend gentleman 
passed through Uie gate, and Sylvester rose to meet him. 

"Well," he exclaimed, as he entered the parlour; ''how are you boiU 
this morning? I presume, of coui^se, that nothing has occurred." 

" Nothing 1" returned Sylvester. 

" Then my Mend is right?" 

" I believe him to be quite right." 

'' That's a blessing. Well, you know I have to be with him at eleven." 

'' And I go with you, of course?" 

" Oh, dear me, no; I'll not trouble you. Til take Jones, you know. 
U« can bring the phaeton back." > 

2 C 2 
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'^ But, of course, having dined there, I must make a oall, as a matter 
of mere etiquette!" 

" Oh, well, if that's it: ah, I didn't think of that. Then we'll both go 
together : we'll both go together. Now, just let me see. I have to send 
to my iiiend, Mr. Dixon, to beg of him to officiate for me to-morrow." 

" Are you sure that he is not engaged?" 

" A good thought: a very good thought, that. He may be." 

*' Shall I ride over now, and ascertain? I shall not be gone more 
than an hour." 

"Well, now; really — ^now that's very kind of you. If yoa would, I 
should, indeed, esteem it a favour." 

" Oh, I'll go at once!" returned Sylvester, who immediately had the 
horse saddled, and was off, much to the gratification of the reverend 
gentleman, not only because he should know whether his friend, Mr. 
Dixon, was or was not engaged, but because it enabled him to have an 
hour's private conversation with his Eleanor before he started. 

Of this hour, he, of course, made the most, and, when Sylvester re- 
turned with the information that Mr. Dixon would officiate for him with 
pleasure, he sent for his phaeton, and, having reiterated "Good bye! 
€rod bless you!" at least twenty times, they left the cottage and drove to 
the Hall. 

On their arrival, Howard received them with the utmost cordiality, 
and they sat down to lunch. Henriette — ^who, in Sylvester's view, 
looked even more lovely than she did the previous evening — ^presided; 
and at half-past eleven, Howards-having t^eii leave of Henriette most 
affectionately— entered the carriage with his friend, and they were off. 

Sylvester now scarcely knew what to do. Love prompted him to 
linger, but propriety urged him to leave. While, however, the influences 
of love and propriety were struggling for the mastery. Miss Duprez 
gracefidly expressed her belief that he had not seen the garden! 

He could have blessed her-— and so could Henriette*— who endeavoured 
to conceal the tears which the departure of her father had occasioned — 
and, when Sylvester had acknowledged the politeness of Miss Duprez, 
he elegantly drew the arm of Henriette in his, while her governess 
opened the garden gate. 

This was indeed delightfiil. But Sylvester was not eloquent at all! 
nor was Henriette eloquent! Miss Duprez ran about gaily, and gathered 
an infinite variety of flowers, and went into the arbour, and made a 
bouquet; but Sylvester and Henriette were almost silent although in a 
state of rapture. 

" Now," said Miss Duprez, archly, having completed her task, "this 
is for you to take home: and, after all the pains that I have taken, I 
really must beg of you not to spoil it." . 

Sylvester smiled, and received the bouquet: and turning to Henriette, 
said, " This is kind; but will you not add one flower?" 

The face and neck of Henriette were, in an instant, crimson! — ^but as 
Miss Duprez ran to the arbour again — ^she added one flower— one little 
flower — ^it was the Foiget-me-not. 

That Sylvester prized this above all the rest, is a fact which need not 
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be explained. She again took his arm, and he pressed her band, and 
when Miss Duprez had led them to the gate at which they had entered, 
he warmly and gracefully bade them adieu, and, with feelings of ecstacy, 
left them. 

Nothing now worth recording occuiTed until nine the following 
morning. It is true that Sylvester had, in the night, attempted to get 
out of bed ; but as he did not expect to be, by any means, immediately 
cured, this neither distressed nor amazed him. But there was, at the 
hour named, one man near him struck — absolutely struck with amaze- 
ment; and that man was Obadiah Drant. 

He had gone as usual to the Crumpet and Crown to have the first 
look at the Sunday paper, and when his eye rested on the case of Crim. 
Con.y and he found that Sylvester was the defendant, he called out to 
Legge — "Hallo! Here you are! Here's a go! Send I may live! 
Look here!" 

" What is it?" inquired Legge. " Anything fresh?" 

" Fresh ! I fancy it is fresh. You recollect that young scamp that 
wanted to fnictify mc into the belief that he wasn^t here at all that night, 
don't you?" 

" What young Mr. Sound? What of him?" 

" I wish I may die if he ain't been crim-conning it.*' 

" What?" 

" Crim-conning it with one of the aristocracy. Didn't I always eay 
they were a foul, lascivious lot! There isn't one virtuous woman 
amongst them." 

" Psha!" exclaimed Legge. 

" Well, but doesn't this prove it?" 

" Let me have a look at it." 

"Shall I read to you?" 

" Yes, if you'll read right on, and let us have none of your com- 
ments." 

Obadiah undertook to do this : and, having readjusted his spectacles, 
commenct^, and read the opening speech with peculiar gusto. 

" What do you think of that^ my boy ! — ^what do you think of that !" 
he exclaimed. 

" Go on," said Legge; " go on." 

" Well, but what do you think of it? ThaCe a tidy juxtaposition to 
be placed in." 

" Go on — go on ; or give me the paper." 

Obadiah proceeded ; and when he had got through Slashinger's speechi 
Legge, rubbing his hands, inquired what he thought of it. 

" We shall see, my boy — ^we shall see!" repli^ Obadiah. "I don't 
care for that." 

" Have you seen what the verdict is?" 

"No." 

" Then Til bet you what you like he gets off." 

" Done! Ill bet you he don't." 

"A glass of grog!" 

"Doner 
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Obadiah resumed. 

" Hallo I" he exclaimed. " What— Ted!" 

" Wliat our parson?*' 

" The reverend Edward Rouse! Parsons are sure to put their nose* 
in. Nothing can go along now without a parson. Now then, what's 
he got to say about the matter? The ghost!" he added, on reading the 
evidence: "what — ^is that a fact?" 

" What do you think of joxa glass of grog now?" cried L^gge. 

« Why, I think IVe lost it," replied Obadiah: " but stop a bit mind 
you; it ain't over yet!" 

He then read the reply, and exclaimed, triumphantly— 

" What do you think now of your glass of grpg?" 

" What's the verdict," cried Legge; " what's the verdict?" 

" The verdict is for the plaintiff, my Briton. Damages two thouiand 
pounds! What do you think of that! Two thousand pounds, my boy! 
Eh!— what do yott think of that?* 

" Why I think," replied Legge, " that every man on that jury ought 
to have two thouaand lashes." 

" Not a bit of it. What! don't you see!" 

"Yes, / see all about it. But give me the psper: Til tead it 
myself." 

Panting to spread this " glorious" news, Obadiah at once went to call 
upon Pokey, for this was an extensive foundation indeed for him to 
build upon. Nothing but a " rattling revolution" cotdd have given him 
greater scope. 

"Here's your works!" he exclaimed, as he entered. "Ton know 
yoimg Sound, don't you?" 

" Young Sound," said Pokey; "oh, yes! What of lam?" 

" Do you know what he's been up to?'* 

"No: what?" 

" Wliat ! Why he's been up to crim-conicalisation!" 

" Grim how much?" 

" Crim-conicalisation! He's been seducing one of the wivea of the 
aristocracy." 

" You don't say so!" 

" Oh, it's in the papers. There it is iti black and white! You'll sec 
it at the Crumpet. Damages two thousand pounds, my boy; what do 
you think of that ! But She's as bad as hini«»nay, she's twenty times 
worse! Haven't I always told you what they were? Haven't I always 
said that the pauper aristocracy Were steeped to the very eyes in amal- 
gamating vice? Look at 'etti. What are they—why there isn't a 
woman amoi^t 'em fit to be trusted, nor has there been since the time 
of Peter the Great; and yet these are the wretehes — ^I call *em wr$tck€9 
— ^who wring a hundred millions a-yeaor omt of tWe vitals of the pwei t y - 
stricken people. Isn't it monstrous — isn't it di^usting for any cxrilized 
mind to amalgamate upon? Why, beihre Id stand it, if I was John 
Bull, I'd kick 'em all over to Botany Bay. I wvldnt have ill" 

" Well, but who is this woman? Who is she?" 

"Why, a lady of title, to be sure! a £ad^ Julian— iod^ MMMa 
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Maria Julian. Wby, her Tcry naitfe shows yon what she i«! And 
do yon think that l*d support my Lady this, and my Lady that, and 
my Lady the t'other, to kick up such boney fide pranks as these! I'd 
amalgamate 'em all! I wouldn't have 'em ! I'd place 'em in the juxta- 
position of the French, when Boney went to Bunker's-hill : I'd place 
'em horse de combat, and make 'cm fight their way through the world 
for a living. That's how I'd serve *em. / wouldn't have the locusts! 
If paupers are paupers, they ought to be treated as paupers." 

" But IS she a pauper?" 

" A pauper! Don't I tell you she's a lady of title? and ain't they all 
paupers? I say it's a most d&sgusting shame that these titled drones-^ 
these imps of the universe, should be allowed to plunder the people in 
this way." 

" Well, but two thotisand pounds— 1 say— that '11 be rt bit of a puH^ 
won't it?" 

"Oh, they must sell off, you know? safe to be a salcr they can't pay 
two thousand down without! There'll be an execution in the house^ 
I expect, to-morrow. But when you come to look at it, isn't it dis- 
gusting ^at such a lot of wretches are suffered to breathe f* 

" Who gets this money-— this two thousand pounds?" 

"Why, the husband, of course! Don't your ideas fiructify? Can't 
you perceive that it's all a planned thing? ' I want money,' says he to 
her, *and you know this young fellow. Get him to come some night 
to the house, and I shall gain two thousand pounds.' Don't you see? 
Ain't it as plain as the nose on your face? This is your aristocracy — 
jofxr pauper aristocracy! If I'd my will, I'd hang the lot! bishops and 
parsons and all. They're all alike! and, mark my words, nothing but 
a flaming revolution will ever do justice to the eternal principles of the 
I^eople." 

He then left Pokey and called upon Bobbet, and told the news to all 
whom he met; and then called upon Snorkins, and then upon QuockS| 
and thus he went round with this " glorious" news — ^building as he 
went, and coining new words to express his contempt for the " pauper 
aristocracy" — and, as this gave him unspeakable pleasure, he spent a 
"glorious" day, indeed! 

That day Howard dined with Dr. Delolmc, and met 8cholefield and 
Tom — with whom he bad an interview in the morning — ^and when 
the doctor had explained to him a variety of circumstances which 
tended to prove that not only Sylvester, but Dr. Soimd himself, was a 
somnambulist ; he became so perfectly satisfied of tlie fact, that in the 
full conviction of the innocence of his wife, he resolved on rettoming to 
Borton on the morrow. 

Tlie reverend gentleman was of cotcrse delighted! He had hoped 
that Howard, before he left town, would have an interview, through 
Schoh^field, with Sir Charles; but, under existing dtcumstances, ne 
would not have hinted a wish to detain him for the world. 

They remained at the doctor's till eleven, and then returned to iioA 
hotel; and, as thgr left town as early asr six the ne:it taaroing^ diejf 
anived at the Half befiTre twelre; 
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On the road, the chief question discussed was, How Mrs. Howard 
should be informed of the fact of her being believed to be guiltless; 
and it was at length decided that the reverend gentleman should go and 
have an interview with her, with power to act precisely as circum- 
tances might prompt. 

He, accordingly — ^having partaken of some refreshment— entered the 
carriage; and proceeded to the residence of Mrs. Howard, which was 
nearly nine miles from the HaU, while Howard himself, to the amaze- 
ment as well as the delight of Henriette, explained to her all that had 
occurred. 

On his arrival, the reverend gentleman inquired for " Mrs. GreviUe;" 
and, having sent in his card, was shown into the parlour, in which a 
portrait of Howard hung conspicuously. This struck him as he 
entered; but his thoughts soon reverted to the task he had undertaken, 
and just as he had seated himself near the window, a tall, command- 
ing figure firmly entered the room. 

" Mrs. Howard,'' said the reverend gentleman, " I believe I have the 
pleasiurc of addressing?" 

" Mrs. Howard !" she echoed, with a look of surprise. " My name — " 
she added, in deep tones of sadness. " My name is Greville, sir — 
Grcvillc, now." 

"My dear lady: pardon me," said the reverend gentleman; "I 
addressed you as Mrs. Howard. I did so, because I now come as a 
mediator.** 

" A mediatorl" she exclaimed. " A mediator! From whom?" 

'' From one whose affection for you is unboimded, and from whose 
heart of hearts you have never been estranged." 

" Why, what am I to understand by this?*' 

" My dear, dear madam, I am cognisant of the whole of the circum- 
stances connected wth your unhappy case. Your husband did believe 
you to be faithless.'* 

" He did!" she exclaimed; " he did. But," she added, clasping her 
hands fervently, "I am — before God, I here dechure that I am — 
innocent!'* 

" I believe it: I believe it: I firmly believe it." 

" You said that he — ^my husband — did believe that I was faithless. 
Of coiu-se he believes it still!" 

"No— no!" 

"Hedoe8«o</" 

" He does not." 

"Thank heaven!" she cried. "Thank heaven! Oh! most fer- 
vently do I thank heaven for that! A mediator!*' she added, thought^ 
fully, "a mediator! Tell me — ^pray tell me at once what you 
mean.** 

" My dear madam, your husband now believes you to be guiltless. 
Your innoi^nce has been severely tested and proved.** 

Improved! How proved?" 

" It has been, through my humble instrumentality, proved that Dr. 
Sound was a somnambulist ! And now I am come to communicate to 
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joa the fact of there being open arms and warm hearts to receive you 
at Borton Hall." 

" Sir," said Mrs. Howard, who appeared to be bewildered, while her 
woman's pride was struggling to gain the ascendancy — ^^ I thank you. 
I appreciate your kindness — ^believe me, I appreciate it highly; but 
Borton Hall is no place for me." 

" My dear madam. Now, you will distress me. If you assume this 
tone, you will very much distress me." 

" Look !" she exclaimed, as she bitterly wept. " Look at the indig- 
nities that have been heaped upon me I Oh I it was cruel— cruel!" 

" I said that I came as a mediator. I also came to offer my advice. 
You saw the carriage in which I came?" 
" I have not yet seen it." 
" Ix>ok : it is there. It was yours, I believe?" 
"It was." 

*' And is still. Now my advice is, that you enter that carriage, and 
go at once with me to the Hall." 
" Sir, I cannot do it." 

" Not to be restored to him, whom 1 well know you lave fondly, 
and who will receive you with open arms? You made a request, 
I believe, some time since — a request which you said should be your 
last." 

" Yes, and he cruelly, contemptuously spumed me." 
" He feels that it waa, on his part, cruel; but he then imagined that 
that pledge had been violated — ^" 
" It never was violated by me." 

" He believes, he knows, that it never was. But you then, I believe, 
wished to see him?" 
« I did." 

" And do you not wish to see him now?" 

She made no reply: her heart was too full. She covered her face, 
and wept aloud. 

" My dear madam," he resumed, " be comfoi*tcd. I know that you 
have had to endure much: I know that your sufferings have been 
great — " 

" They have indeed." 

"I know it: but now that you have a bright prospect of happi- 
ness—" 

"No: I shall never be happy again." 
" Now, my dear madam; — ^really yon must not say so." 
" If even I were to return, I shoidd always be the victim of some foul 
suspicion." 

" You wrong him : indeed you wrong him. It is true that he for a 
long time entertained suspicion; but look with me*— look, my dear 
madam — ^at the extraordinary circumstances under which that suspicion 
wa« created." 

" Nothing cotdd justify it— nothing." 

'^ Suppose that you had been Howard, and that he had been yoUp 
would not you have felt justified under sueh circumstancea— »" 
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'<If I had — even if I bat)-*-*! should neret hwn ttcated Am to 

cruelly.'* 

<' This answer I ascribe to tlnvt amiable charactefistic of yoor sex, 
which prompts you always— with, or withofit jtistiGe>«-to sympvthiae 
and to ^rgiye. But eome-^now let mc^-^pray let me prevail tipon you 
to accompany me to the Hall." 

" I eannot, sir— I cannot go." 

" You cannot go to make him happy, who has loflg been a stranger 
to happiness : you cannot go to fill ^e heart of Henriette with jcjT^ 

"My poor child I" she exclaimed, convulsively, as a firesh wwd of 
tears gushed forth. " My poor childJ— #tay, sir!" she added, as the 
reverend gentleman rose and turned to the windoWi with the view oi 
concealing the tears which sprang into hi9 eyes; "stay, m: one 
moment." 

" I was not about to leave, my dear madam : I was not about to leave/' 
replied the reverend gentleman. <' I snai in no h aato n o haste, what- 
ever! Reflect — ^nay, I woidd suggest the expediency of yoor retiring 
to reflect: still I must say that, if you consult your own happhieas and 
the happiness c^ those who are dear to yon still, the remit of ll&at reflec- 
tion will be your consent to aeeompany me to Uie HaU. I have mudi 
to say to you^-much to explain-— mneh that will interest yon deeply-^ 
but mis I'll reserve until we enter the carriage. Consider yours^: 
consider him to whom you are still aiest dear: eoonder yoor sweet 
child— your own Henriette^-^ho is anxioosly waidng to clasp yoa to 
her heart. Go with me — abandon all ideas oi htuniliatioiii-«*^oa8eioQs 
of your innocence, go with me firmly— imd if, aifter your reception, you 
wish to retiim<*-. But that I hold to be inspossible. Ton make no 
sacrifice! — -yours is essentially a tritunph! Now go, and pnptBct, In 
the pHde of innocence meet the man whom you have never injured." 

" I Avill," she replied, with an expression of intenrity. " My nund^s 
made up. I will." 

Elated with success, the reverend gentleman — ^immediately after Mrs. 
Howard had retired-^left the room^ which appeared to be much too 
small for the comprehensive character of his thoughts, and went into 
the garden, contemplating deeplythe happiness which woidd of necessity 
spring from this reconciliation. He pictured to hinself the meetiag at 
the Hall— the delight ol Howard-^tke joy of Henriette!— aor did he 
forget to portray the rapture with which his own Eleanor would be 
inspired when he carried the news to the Gmnge. 

While he was thus contemplating, Mrs. Howard's pride win stnqcgling 
with her purer ifeelings. Still her resolution remained noshaken. She 
would go. And when she had prepared to accompany the reve- 
rend gentleman, the fact was immediatdy nmouiicedy and whh 
many kind and delicate expressions oi sjmpmhj he hoaded her imo 
the canriage. 

On the way, he explained to her how the conviction of her mmoo&mm 
had been induced: he related to her the lAoIe rf A^ dieniMtanees 
Goaneotod wiih the trial: How«rd*s journey to town^ and his awtious 
return; but riie WM sttt ^sMnmtf tteaw lum ^ ct itt <h»i|^t fti s tM 
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sad; and when they reached the Hall, he had the utmost difficttlty in 
preyailing upon her to leave the carriage. 

Howard did intend to receive her at Sie door, btrt when he flaw the car- 
riage approaching, hia feelings overcame him, and he sank npon a conch. 
The reverend gentleman therefore alone snpported her— for Henriette 
and Miss Dnprez were then miconsciona of their arrival— and when he 
had conducted her into the room, Howard on the instant rose and ap- 
proached with extended arms, into which she at once fell and fainted. 

The reverend gentleman immediately withdrew, and met Henriette, 
who had that moment heard of the met of their having arrived, and 
when he had communicated his intention to Hiss Dnpre*, he re-entered 
the carriage and returned to the Grange. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE COXCLUSIOK. 

The reconeiii8l]0D haiviog thus been effected, the reverend gentle- 
man's first object was to induce Howard to go np to town agaur^ with 
the view of being introduced to Sir Charles. He had spoken on this 
subject to Scliol^eld, who had stated it as his opmion, thai if Howard 
^in the event of a reconciliation taking place— were to call upon Sir 
Chailes, his conviction of Lady Julian's innocence woold be complete. 

He tiierefbre— -haviig allowed two days to elap s e m entioned the 
subject incidentally to Howard, who, on the instant, declared that he 
would go up at once, and take Mrs. Howard, Henriette, and Sylvester 
vritiblum. 

With this arrangement the reverend gentlemauy of eouxse, was de- 
lighted, but nol more delighted than Sylvestei was with the idea of 
travelling with Henriette. Howard had decided on starting the next 
morning, and at the appointed tirae eaUed for Sylvester at the cotts^, 
when he, Mrs. Hownd, and Heniiette, had the kappiness of being 
introduce by Sylvester to his aunt. 

Aunt Eleanor was also Booch pleased with the iatroduelion; for 
although they had been the eanse of her brother's prematmre death, she 
felt that they had been most innocently the causpy and that, therefore^ 
iktej were blameless. 

Knowing) of course, that they would call, she had prepared for them 
a hmoheott, and soon won the heart* of Mrs. Howard and Heoriette by 
her ^gant and aauabfe ananerst 

*' My dear madxun," said Howai'd, as he leok hwr to the window, ^ I 
shall deprive you of Sylrester's focwfy te a Hem, kat be avtcned that 
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as circumstances have rendered him fatherlesSi I will, while I lire, be 
like a father to him. We need not revert to those circumstances now, 
but I hope that when we return, our friendship will be cemented, and 
that wc shall live thenceforward in unity and peace." 

Aunt Eleanor responded to the expression of this hope, and as the 
ladies were by tliis time ready, they affectionately bade her adieu, and 
were conducted by the reverend gentleman to the carriage. 

" We may not retiun for a week," said Howard; " but Sylvester will 
write to you to-morrow." And having taken leave of the reverend gen- 
tleman, he entered the carriage and they were off. 

On the road Howard perfectly well understood the affectionate feelings 
which existed between Sylvester and Henriette; but as he believed him 
to be worthy of her, and knew her to be worthy of him, he did not 
attempt to check the development of ihose feelings, but on the contrary, 
felt justified in promoting their cultivation. 

Having arrived at the fourth stage they stopped and dined, and 
nothing coidd exceed in intensity the happiness of both Henriette and 
Mrs. Howard; for, while the former had commenced a new state of 
existence, the latter had returned to that state in which, formerly, her 
guileless heart had known nothing but joy. 

They were happy, indeed!— most happy: they wept, they were so 
happy. And Howsoxl wept too: nay, tears sprang into Sylvester^s ejea 
— ^their happiness was so contagious. 

Having dined, they went on, and reached town about six, and had 
coffee, and went to the Opera with Tom, and, in the morning, Scholefield 
introduced Howard to Sir Charles, and had a long and most interesting 
interview with him. 

Sir Charles had previously felt convinced of the fact of Lady Julian 
being innocent: for Scholefield had related to him the whole of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the case of Mrs. Howard, and, therefore, 
when Howard himself had stated that a reconciliation had been effected, 
Sir Charles felt so perfectly satisfied, that he exclaimed, " this yotmg 
man is innocent, I see! Both he and Lady Julian are innocent! The 
damages shall not, of course, be enforced. Pm entitled to no ' damages.* 
IVc received no damage. I have not — I feel that I have not — ^been in- 
jured. They made it out that I wanted the two thousand pounds. FU 
not have the two thousand pounds. But if that young man should ever 
wsint two thousand, let him come to me, and he shall have itl" 

This was the result of the interview; and, before Howard reached his 
hotel, Sir Charles was with General Lloyd. 

The general, on receiving his card, felt quite inclined to treat him 
with contempt; but, on reflection, he thought it would be better to see 
him, and, therefore, sent word down that he'd be with him anon. 

" Well," said he, haughtily, as he entered the room ; '* what do you 
want here, Sir Charles Julian?" 

*^ What do I want here!" exclaimed Sir Charles, not anticipating such 
a reception. ** If we can speak to each other oalnUy, let us do so: if 
not, our interview is at an end." 

" Cahnly ! What do you want here?" 
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" I scorriy* replied Sir Charles, with indignation, " I scorn to answer 
any question put in that tone." 

^' What Umej Sir Charles Julian — ^what tone should I assume to him 
who has blaaied the reputation of my child, and who has affixed a stain 
of infamy upon her, like a fool — ^like a fool-— like a villain and a fool? 
She is innocent! /care nothing for your verdicts ! Five thousand ver- 
dicts will not be sufficient to make me believe that she is anything but 
pure!" 

*' Creneral Lloyd," said Sir Charles, '' while you pursue this irrational 
course, I cannot talk with you.'* 

'^ While I pursue this irrational course ! What course would you have 
me pursue. Sir Charles, since you deem that of warmly defending my 
child — ^believing her to be innocent — ^irrational !*' 

" I do not deem that to be irrational. / will defend her as warmly as 
you can/" 

'' You defend herl Fou, who have basely cast her out of the pale of 
society, and branded her a wanton!— ^ou defend her! If she had no 
stronger defence than yours, the weakness of her position would be 
pitiable indeed. But she has a more potent defender than her husband. 
She has a father, who will defend her while he has life and breath : she 
has, moreover, the strength which conscious innocence imparts, and that 
surpasses all. Have your trials— sue for your divorce— she is innocent 
—innocent still!'* 

"I believe that she is! I now firmly believe it!" 

"You do!" 

" I do, most firmly." 

" And how has that belief been inspired?" 

" By the knowledge of the fact that that young man is, in reality, a 
somnambulist. I have proved it. I have proved it beyond all doubt. 
I am therefore satisfied." 

The general rang the bell, and desired the servant to request " Lady 
Julian" to come down, and not another word was spoken until she 
appeared. 

As she entered. Sir Charles was the first to address her. " Matilda," 
said he, "I am here to inform you that I have happily become quite 
convinced of your innocence." 

" Sir Charles Julian!" she exclaimed, with an expression of scorn, 
" whether you have or have not become convinced, is a matter to me of 
the most perfect indifference. You have injured me irreparably: you 
have brought yourself into profound contempt; and now ail you 
have to do is to sue for a divorce, and the sooner you obtain it the 
better." 

" Matilda," resumed Sir Charles calmly, " I did not expect this from 
you." 

" What did you expect. Sir Charles Julian? Did you expect that, like 
a guilty thing, I should tremble, or be silent, or sink before him who 
has thus vilely cast upon my character a stain of infamy!" 

" I expected that you would at least have been calm : for although I 
have now no desire to urge it— still the event justified suspicion." 
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'^ It did not justify-— it oouM not justify— jour oonduot in publicly 
branding me with so much precipitation." 

<^Look you, Sir Chsrlei/' interposed the geoeral, who liad been 
thoughtfully paeing the ixmni. " You belieYe her to be iaoooont?" 

« I do most firmly," 

<< Very well. You are Gonvineed of it?" 

«I«n." 

** Very well. Then how do you propose to remove the stigma ?' 

^f Why, in the first place, I am anxious for Matilda to return/'* 

<* Return!" she e^colaimed. '' What to live again with you/ Never! 
Never!" 

<< Very wall,** said Ae general ; ^' that's settled. Now you can leave 
the room." 

<< I should feel myself degraded^" 

" Verv well; that'll do. Leave the rest to me." 

She then oast a withering glmoe aft Sir Charles, and withdrew with 
anair of disdain. 

^'NoWf than/* resumed the gaosral; ^how is this stain to be re- 
movedr 

^^YThj the fiust of our living together again would have the e&ot of 
removing it." 

'< No: no suoh thing. It would be said that, like an infiitoafted old 
fool, although conscious of her guilt, you took her back, and fiogavebo'. 
No, that'll not do. The stain cannot thus be removed." 

** What, then, would you suggest?" 

'< I would suggest to you, Sir Charles, the necessity fbr aoting, as yon 
are bound to act, as a man of honour.^ 

<< I am quite prepared to do so. But how do you ooooeive that I am 
hound to act?" 

** You are bound to declare, both in public and in private, your 
settled conviction of her innocence." 

"In private I have already done so; but bow am I to do it in 
pubUc?" 

" Throngh the medium of the papov. Consult your attorney* He^ 
will be able to get your conviction, and the facts whioh induced it, 
made known to the world. Let jthis be donoi Sir Charles: let this be 
done." 

" If it be possible, it AaU be done." 

'^ Yerj wdl. When it u done, we'll see what can be done next; but 
until it be done, and that ejfkcttioUy, she shall noveri with my consent, 
return." 

Resolved on doing all in his power to counteract the cfiects of the 
report of the trial, by making her innooenoe known to the world. Sir 
Charles then left the house. 

• • « • 

Little now remains to be told; for here the history of Sylvester, a$ a 
somnambulist, ends. The means adopted with the view oi preventing 
a recurrence of somnambulism — ^those of taking much exeroise, and 
living abst«mio«sly--.proved to be in his ease efisetual; and when this 
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Lad been proved — there being no obstacle whatever in tlie way, and as 
they loved each other passionately — ^lie and Henriette were united. 

And so were tlic reverend gentleman and his Eleanor! aye, and so 
were Judkins and cook. Jjsuiy Julian, moi-eovcr, was eventually pre- 
vailed upon to leave the genei-als house and retui-n to Sir Charles ; and 
while Howard himself recovered his former health and spirits, Mrs. 
Howard was happy in the possession of the affection of all around her. 
She indeed formc^l the centre of a most delightful circle ; and, if even 
Sylvester had not been cured eifectually, he would after marriage have 
been quite safe; for while, during the day, Henriette would not let him 
sleep, at night she invariably locked him in-^her arms! 
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